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am ARC WELDING 


... 1 will plot your 
sales curve anew sia agsCSCV 


apa MANUFACTURERS who have turned 
to arc welding find it pushing their sales curve to 


eC 








new high levels. Arc-welded construction gives the sales | 
force potent facts which defeat competition's claims. ¥ 


The electric arc forms one-piece construction from rolled 
steel plates and shapes of minimum size and weight for 
the strength required. Thus arc-welded products have \\Y 
greater capacity for their size and weight. This feature 


clinches sales. 


If you employ arc welding the time element in deliveries 
works in your favor. Arc welding simplifies production 
and accelerates it. The margin between the cost and 


sales curves becomes wider. 


You can plot the sales curve upward if you improve your 
product by arc welding. Your request to the sponsors of 
arc welding will bring detailed information on this modern 


production tool. 


| am ARC WELDING 


my sponsors are 


UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio Eost Pittsburgh, Po, 


WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. Cleveland, Ohio 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis Schenectady, N. Y. 
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© Ewing Galloway 


The picturesque harbor of Rotterdam 
whence fresh vegetables are shipped to New York 


Fresh Vegetables 
and Banks 


Durinc the first quarter of 1930, fresh vegetables 
were brought from Europe to N ew York at the rate 


of more than $1,000,000 worth a year. 


More than 40% of these fresh cabbages, onions, 
potatoes, carrots, etc., were received under Irving 


Letters of Credit. 


The Irving issues Commercial Letters of Credit 
to importers and exporters and performs many other 
valuable services for those who look to foreign lands 


for new markets or new sources of supply. 


Let us explain how we can be of service to you. 


IRVING IT RUST COMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


ae York. 
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Next Month’s Authors 


CAN the fact that silver is now worth 
only 35 cents an ounce seriously affect 
world trade? John Hays Hammond, 
with a broad knowledge of the world 
and its peoples, believes it may. He be- 
lieves that a higher value on silver would 
mean enlarged markets in many parts 
of the world. He explains his reasons for 
this view in the October NATION’s 
BusINEssS with an article that pro- 
vides a broad education in economics, 

James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has 
remained outside the limelight so con- 
sistently that he is perhaps one of the 
least known business leaders of the 
country. Oscar King Davis has written 
a story about him. It is a human in- 
terest story but it is more. He has 
learned Mr. Farrell’s philosophy of 
business. It is the philosophy of a man 
who left school to get a job at $2 a week 
to help his mother and whose life has 
been as dramatic as that of any prom- 
inent figure in American life today. 

Other writers in the October number 
include Senator Couzens, Harrison E. 
Howe, editor of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, and C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, Director of Research Laboratory, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 
Painted by Charles De Feo 


NATION’S BUSINESS dedicates this 
cover to the Pioneer Banker who, by his 
calmness, his intelligence and his cour- 
age, nurtured a feeble young nation 
that it might grow to become the richest 
country the world has ever known. 

The soldier had done his work. The 
pioneer went bravely forward, entrepre- 
neurs looked longingly at the wealth of 
vast natural resources that would justify 
the soldier’s bravery and make worth 
while the privations of the pioneer. But 
those resources could not be procured 
without initial investment for tools, for 
wages, for transportation and the new 
nation had little credit and less money. 

It was the pioneer banker who rose 
to this emergency. 

He made mistakes, as all men make 
mistakes, but he remained steadfast as 
railroads plunged toward the West, as 
mines were sunk to produce metals and 
the coal to work them, as a wilderness 
became a garden. Out of the efforts of 
the pioneer banker grew the great credit 
structure that is today the foundation 


| and bulwark of a nation. 
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The Rain of Laws 


E TALK a good deal about over- 

production of commodities, yet 

few of us are concerned to question 

“the rain of laws.” 

It was in 1914 that W. D. Park- 
inson wrote in the Atlantic Monthiy “the day 
of universal law has arrived.”” He who reads 
must run if he would escape the deluge of it, 
he said, and he who runs must read if he would 
keep up with the changing phases of it. And 
certainly it is readily apparent that the volumes 
of what is bidden and what is forbidden could 
hardly make a beginning on the modest dimen- 
sion of Dr. Eliot’s familiar five foot shelf. 

Indeed, it would be easy to believe that the 
periodic flow of legislative “do’s” and “don'ts” 
amounts to a national mania, and that the 
American people are staggering along under 
a burden of laws which would restrict all liberty 
were it not for the fact that laws are violated. 

That there is exception to this view is at- 
tested in a statement made by Professor Bram- 
hall of the University of Colorado. For the 
sake of argument he accepts a current estimate 
that 75,000 bills are introduced every biennium, 
and that 18,000 of these bills become law. 

“The usual implication,” says Dr. Bramhall, 
“is that there are 18,000 new ways in which 
the liberty of the individual to do what he 
pleases has been impaired by law. That is, of 
course, arrant nonsense. Only about 400 of 
them will apply in any one jurisdiction . . . if 
by legislation is understood, as it usually is, 
and as the deluge criers mean it to be, rules 
of conduct imposed by the State on people in 
general, how many of the 18,000 are legislation 
at all? The answer according to competent 
students—and you can verify it from your own 
session laws—is pretty certainly not more than 
2 per cent.” 

The rest of them he points out, are acts deal- 
ing with appropriations, or acts dealing with 
the powers and duties of state and local ad- 
ministration. “In the United States,” he adds, 
“it is probably on the safe side to estimate 
that on the average during each biennium in 
each jurisdiction eight or ten statutes are en- 


acted which actually impose restraints on the 
freedom of action of the private person.” 

Reasoned and temperate as this judgment 
stands, its chief service is in its suggestion that 
the rain of laws is not so heavy as is widely 
assumed. Complete acceptance of Dr. Bram- 
hall’s conclusions qualifies rather than obscures 
the impression that “we have a welter of dupli- 
vate, contradictory and badly worded statutes 
on the books, and that there still is an exag- 
gerated faith in the power of legislation to 
regulate human society.” 

As Parkinson so clearly saw, it is impossible 
for the legislators, as a body, to scrutinize with 
any care such a mass of bills as every legislature 
enacts at every session. And equally it is im- 
practicable for the public spirited citizen to 
attend the hearing and protest a fraction of 
the foolish and dangerous bills that, if enacted, 
would affect interests with which he is conversant. 

Not only is the responsible citizen thus at the 
mercy of the irresponsible and self-constituted 
law promoter, but the tendency of public 
spirited organizations, which, like the prophets 
of old, are often more representative of the State 
in its better nature than are its duly constituted 
official bodies, is to frame legislation in specific 
instead of general terms, and thus to make 
the laws both more numerous and more complex. 

Twenty-five years ago A. C. Coxe declared 
in the Columbia Law Review that “it would 
be a conservative estimate to assert that Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the 45 states turn 
out an annual grist of 14,000 laws.” Add to 
that output, he said, “the fact that the appellate 
tribunals alone, state and Federal, are uttering 
about 20,000 decisions annually, a large propor- 
tion being interpretations of leges scriptz.” 

And in a quarter of a century the annual 
production of laws has grown from 14,000 to 
18,000. 

On such a showing it is becoming more and 
more difficult to avoid the feeling that “the 
American people are either exceptionally un- 
ruly or that the maxim ‘the best government 
is that which governs least’ has been wantonly 
ignored.”’—R. C. W. 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


THOSE who scan the horizon for 

signs of better business found com- 

Better Things fort in the recent statement of the 

* finance committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The Corporation is acting at 63 per cent of capacity 
and says the committee ‘indications in the industry 
point to an increase in this rate of operations during 
the balance of this quarter with an improvement in 
volume during the last quarter of the year.” 

Steel means automobiles, buildings, bridges, farm 
machinery—in fact the whole fabric of industry de- 
pends upon it. 

If the Steel Corporation goes ahead, all business goes 
ahead and when one reflects that the committee just 
quoted includes such men as J. P. Morgan, George F. 
Baker, Senior and Junior, Thomas W. Lamont and 
James A. Farrell, he is bound to believe that the state- 
ment is based on a sound understanding of what is go- 
ing on, and a keen vision of what is to come. 


A Promise of 


SO MANY pessimistic things have 
been said about the loss of business 
eral Business? confidence that it is a little start- 
* ling to discover a faith that does 
not need restoration. In voicing his 
own abiding belief the president of the Studebaker 
Corporation has done a timely service to the public as 
well as to his industry. By way of prelude to a vigorous 
expression of his practical optimism Mr. Erskine asks, 
“What is this mysterious specter ‘general business’ ?— 
Nothing more or less than the sum total of a great 
Many individual businesses. General business is good 
when a sufficiently large proportion of individual busi- 
hesses are good.” 

Castigation rather than compassion resides in his 
charge that “the greatest deterrent, the most vicious 
obstacle to recovery has been the attitude of most busi- 
hess men. They have been following the forecasters, 

| wistfully waiting for that mysterious entity, ‘general 
business’ to assert itself. What is needed is more in- 
dividuals working in an intelligent and aggressive man- 


What Is Gen- 


ner to make their own businesses prosperous.” Con- 
firmatory evidence of the improved position of business 
sentiment is apparent in the recent announcement of 
the R.C.A.-Victor Company that it would increase its 
manufacturing schedule. When commenting on the 
engagement of seven thousand additional employees 
President Shumaker is reported to have said, “Millions 
are being put into increased production in the belief 
that the present depression is psychological, and a false 
indication of the American public’s buying power.”’ 


THE virtues of “mass production” 

Wanted: have been drummed into the ears of 

MassConsumption American business for many years. 

* “Mass distribution” in turn was 

hailed as a saviour. The manufac- 

turer would produce in great quantity at low cost, the 

mail-order house and the chain store would distribute 

in great quantity at low cost—and all would be well 
with the world. 

We're learning just now that what is really wanted 
is “mass consumption,” more men and women to buy 
more things and to buy more things they must have first, 
the desire and, second, the money to satisfy that desire. 

Much of industry’s efforts to create new markets is 
directed towards making a consumer change his habits, 
—to get A to put off his cotton shirt and put on a silk 
one while B is being urged to substitute cotton for silk. 
What industry really wants is that C who has no shirt 
should want one and find the means with which to 
buy it. 

It is that form of consumption—that raising the 
standard of living-—whether it be in the United States 
or Europe or China that means the continued good 
health of business. 


PASSAGE by the Congress of the 
bill creating the Textile Foundation 
and Textiles —_ has centered attention on the means 
” of planning and administering the 
research which the measure is in- 

tended to foster. The purposes of the Foundation, as set 
forth in the act, are “to administer and expend its funds 
and other property for the scientific and economic re- 


The Government 
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search for the development of the textile industry, its 
allied branches, and including that of production of raw 
materials.” 

A fund of nearly $2,000,000 is available for this re- 
search by reason of the sale of German dyes allocated 
to the United States in the peace negotiations. Sales to 
American consumers were made through the so-called 
Textile Alliance, a War-time agency, and the money 
paid into the Treasury, with the understanding that it 
should eventually be used as the Congress might direct. 

Not the least of the questions raised with regard to 
the new Foundation is the possibility of its exposure to 
political influence. The directorate is to consist of the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and three representatives of the textile industry. Orig- 
inally it was proposed to include the president of the 
National Academy of Sciences. Another provision that 
writes its own emphasis on political opportunism ap- 
pears in Section 2 of the act. It reads “any officer or 
employee of the United States, or of any corporation 
acting as a governmental agent of the United States, 
may ...hold the office of director of the Textile Founda- 
tion without regard to any provision of law prohibiting 
the holding of more than one office.” 

Where occasion is seen for making official eligibility 
so broad and its phrasing so deliberate, any intrusion 
of political persuasion in the choice and course of re- 
search could be plausibly explained by the assumption 
of legislative intention. 


“THE WRITER has the means to 

The Job of open a first-class grocery store for 

Changing Minds himself, but does not do so because 

x the housewife is one hundred per 

cent sold on the chain store. I 

wouldn't care to risk my money to change a woman’s 
mind.” 

This homely bit of merchandising philosophy is taken 
from a letter written by a manager to his section chief. 
Whether he is right in his contention that the housewife 
is “sold” on the chain store is not for us to decide, but 
there is a timely significance in his conclusion that 
changing women’s viewpoints would be costly. 

Wise retailers everywhere, chain and independent, 
will agree that tremendous power now resides with the 
shopper. The modern retailer is, in a sense, a reporter 
who keeps the manufacturer informed about consumer 
buying preferences. Today the public not only buys 
where it pleases, but in many cases apparently is 
writing the specifications as to what shall be made. 

To the old problems of business, such as finance, 
labor, raw materials, transportation, storage, is being 
added another. It is telling what the public wants and 
what it can pay for. 


; ‘ WHILE talking over some of his 
Fixed Prices early experiences the secretary of a 
Won't Stick trade association told us of the job 

oe he once held as assistant secretary 

of a plumbing appliance group in a 

large city. The members conceived the quaint idea of 
agreeing on prices among themselves. They even went 
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so far as to print their price lists, and each knew that al] 
his competitors had a copy of the list. Even in thog 
days the idea was considered unethical, not to say 
illegal. 

For a time the agreement worked, although none of 
the subscribers would have dignified it with the term 
“gentlemen’s agreement.” Then a newcomer elbowed 
his way into their territory, and began taking their 
business, solely on price. Soon one of the group cut his 
prices, too. Once more a price war was on. 

Competition became increasingly unfriendly. Even. 
tually the members could not be brought together again} 
for any sort of peaceful agreement on the elimination | 
of bad practices. 

Here is a testimonial to invite belief that price agree. 
ments and other bogeys which cause such holy shudders 
from our economist politicians are as likely to be put 
to rout by the competitive spirit as by legislative 
formula. 


AN EXECUTIVE of one of New 
Weather and york City’s larger department 
Retail stores was discussing the effect of 
* weather on sales volume. f 
When it is raining steadily at 
eight in the morning, we prepare for a heavy day. It 
used to be just the opposite. Early rain was formerly a 
sign that we would not do much business that day. 
The change from slow to busy rainy seasons has been 
a gradual one with us. We found that almost all of our 
competitors started to specialize and go the limit in the 
matter of stock control. Cautious buying soon cut their 
stocks way down. The inevitable result was that many 
customers concluded that only certain things were in | 
stock. After being told a few times that the store doesn’t | 
carry items asked for, customers came to shop in each 
department store for particular items, as they would in } 
specialty shops. 
From the first, we have tried to give our customers a | 
wide selection and assortment of merchandise, building 
up the idea that they could find whatever they wanted 
here. It is now bearing results. This is particularly true 
on rainy days, for a woman will not object to doing all 
of her shopping in one store, if she can fill out a com- 
plete shopping list there. In fact, she rather enjoys the 
experience. 
Perhaps there is more of a tendency toward a return 
of the general store idea in department store practice 
than some of the statistical experts realize. 





OPPORTUNISM and expediency 
The Battle of ar easily read into the price re 
the Books visions in the book trade. The 

* natural desire for mass sales has 
brought drug stores into the fore- 

ground of consideration as well-organized potential out- 
lets for cheap books. The novelty of this view is quali- 
fied by the fact that drug stores have regularly sold 
cheap editions of novels on which motion pictures were 
based, and more recently, they have carried cut price 
“remainders,” politely known as publishers’ overstock 
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—books that did not sell at their original prices of $2, 
$3 and $5. Dollar reprints of books that sold at higher 
prices have also been carried in drug stores. 

The dramatic quality in the present price disturbance 
issues not so much from the discovery of drug-store 
competition with the orthodox booksellers—for it has 
long been recognized—but more from the developing 
realization of what the drug store can do, as witness the 
report that Nelson Doubleday sold 60,000 copies of his 
Star Series reprints in one month in a single 42nd 
Street drug store in New York. 

With the announcement that many titles will be 
issued in $1 and 50-cent editions, public interest has 
become articulate in questions. Will the publishers over- 
reach themselves? Must authors take a flat rate royalty 
in lieu of the old sliding scale that occasionally got 
up to 15 per cent on a $2.50 book? Can the bookseller 
drum up three times as many customers as he got under 
the old price régime? How will the book clubs meet the 
new dispensation? Will “style” in books become as im- 
portant as “style” in other products? Can the publishers 
develop a volume consumption for marks or brands as 
other lines have done? 

Opinion on the effectiveness of the price cutting is 
divided. Skepties contend that the lower prices do not 
represent new manufacturing economies, but merely a 
secondary sale of established works which have already 
borne the cost of plates, “overhead,” and part of the 
advertising and sales promotion. Optimists argue that 
the downward revisions have useful precedent in the 
mass sales of paper-bound books abroad. This view 
holds that the lower prices give books a better footing 
in competition with the radio, the movie, and the rental 
library. 


, THE well advertised glories of 
All Expansion ass production seem slightly 
Not Prosperity blurred when viewed through the 

- lens held up by the Link-Belt Com- 

pany, builders of conveyors and 

power transmitting equipment. In a consideration of 

the industrial possibilities this Company finds that mass 

production is not an unfailing key to prosperity. Con- 

cluding from its observations that few businesses are 

adaptable to mass production, it offers its own situation 
as a pertinent example. 

A large proportion of the work done by manufac- 
turers of elevating and conveying equipment is of a 
jobbing character, it seems—that is, it comprehends 
the building of apparatus to meet individual specifica- 
tions, and is not susceptible to repetitive manufacture 
with its accompanying opportunities for cutting unit 
costs. Just because the automotive industry can cut 
costs and expand its markets by producing en masse, 
the Link-Belt Company sees no logic in saying that 
other manufacturing lines can increase sales following 
a reduction in costs. 

In the materials handling field, for instance, “it 
would be absurd to assume that a price reduction of a 
few hundred dollars would enlarge the demand for 
power shovels or conveyors,” and “even in long estab- 
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lished industries in the mass production class, such as 
flour milling and beef packing, there are distinct limits 
to market expansion.” And no doubt it is true that “the 
economies from large-scale output are a constant temp- 
tation to increase production first, and worry about 
sales afterward.” 

The helpful note in this somewhat astringent view 
of mass production is the reasoned expectation of econ- 
omies through the increased use of time-saving ma- 
chinery. If the Link-Belt Company can communicate 
that article of its faith to the rest of the industrial world, 
it will have demonstrated its usefulness as a conveyor 
of ideas, as well as materials. 


PACKAGE versus product, a 

controversy in which production 

managers, sales managers and 

* advertising managers and agencies 

have endlessly engaged. No one 

questions perhaps that good goods succeed more easily 

in attractive packages, but can inferior goods be sold 

because of effective packages or superior goods be 
killed by inferior wrappings? | 

A poet once mourned that 


The Human 
Package 


. .. we often come across 
A forty dollar saddle on a twenty dollar hoss, 


but do men and women buy the saddle or the hoss? 

As to the human package, how much does that help? 
Isn’t it hard to think of men who have succeeded in the 
face of physical handicaps and unappealing appearance 
but are there others who have failed because their real 
ability was hidden away in an unattractive exterior? 

Our own presidents might make an interesting study 
in human packaging. Take the two whose names leap 
first to the mind. Washington—f we trust portraits and 
contemporary writings, was a handsome human pack- 
age, six feet two, weighing two hundred or so, a hand- 
some man. To be sure the new school of bilious 
biography tells us that his teeth were bad, but perhaps 
he balanced that by keeping his mouth shut. 

But Lincoln’s appearance was a thing that had to be 
overcome. Certainly, he aroused ridicule; “uncouth” 
and “‘shambling” were adjectives that seemed then to 
fit him. But admiration for the product has led us to 
include in our affection an acceptance of the package 
and few of us now think of Lincoln as handicapped by 
appearance. 

It would be possible to make an impressive list of 
men great in letters, in science, in industry who have 
gone ahead in spite of a handicap of looks. Still the 
package is important, and the man who can add to 
ability, appearance, is doubly blessed. 


THE questionnaire hurled this in- 

Having Our Cake quiry at the editor’s head. 
and Eating It Too “What in your opinion is the 
* biggest problem American business 
must face in the next five years?” 
That’s the kind of question one likes to run across 
in his daily questionnaire. Whatever answer you make 
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will be right. It isn’t like being called upon to tell what 
tooth paste you use and why or to give your reasons 
for going to, or staying away from, church. 

So here’s an answer and anyone may have a better: 

The biggest problem ahead of American business is 
to reconcile the regulation or control by our Govern- 
ment of our public utilities, with the advantages and 
advances which we properly associate with private 
ownership, individual initiative and the profit motive. 

No phrase is easier to say than “private ownership 
under public regulation.” But every time we increase 
government regulation we are in danger of decreasing 
the benefits we can get from private ownership. 

Take our railroads. We have a government fixing 
of the price of their chief commodity, freight rates. 
Perhaps the advantages of that rate regulation are far 
greater than the disadvantages, but are there no dis- 
advantages? If we strait-jacket business by government 
regulation we shall not do it without sacrifice to the 
virility of the industry. 

In economics as in all things else, we want to eat 
our cake and have it, too. We feel that some measure 
of government regulation of our utilities is needful, but 
we don’t want to bring them down to a single pattern 
of drab uniformity. 


. “COMPETITION is the life of 

Regulation That trade” said some wiseacre whose 

May Come name the available dictionaries of 

> quotations do not give. Repetition 

has given the phrase a sanction, 

and countless “antitrust” laws have been proposed and 
enacted to preserve the blessings of competition. 

And still men talk of “ruinous competition,” plan 
mergers to lessen competition and ask that the anti- 
trust laws be modified that competition may be avoided. 

Let’s picture the round of what might happen. The 
District of Columbia, where this is written, is a small, 
compact political unit of half a million residents. There 
are, someone decides, too many shoe stores. Half as 
many stores strategically located could supply the Dis- 
trict with shoes. Shoe prices could be lessened and the 
competent shoe dealers would prosper. 

An admirable idea. A law is passed limiting the num- 
ber of shoe stores. A board of examiners decides on the 
retailing ability of applicants and grants licenses only 
to those who are fit. A board of surveyors decides on 
proper locations. 

What next? With the limitation in the number and 
location of shoe stores, there develops an inclination 
to keep to top prices, to avoid sales, to hesitate about 
new styles, since new styles may leave on the shelves 
unsold shoes. 

Residents of Washington begin to buy their shoes 
in Baltimore which is at the other end of 40 miles of 
fine road, or in New York or by mail from cities farther 
away. 

It is plain that more laws are needed and the Shoe 
Retailers’ Commission is authorized to fix prices after 
proper hearings, and becomes a semijudicial body. But 
price-fixing proves ineffective and other remedies are 
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proposed: a law specifying the number and prices of 
pairs of shoes in proportion to assessed income which 
each resident must buy; a law authorizing a bond 
issue for building many miles of footpath and com- 
pulsory lectures on walking as an aid to health; a law 
making it a misdemeanor to ride in an automobile for 
a distance of less than one mile. 

But still the shoe business in the District of Columbia 
languishes and another bill... . 

“All nonsense” says the critic who had read thus far. 

“No more nonsense” said the man who is writing 
this, “than many, perhaps most, of the measures pro- 
posed to restrict and regulate business.” 


IT GOES without saying that no 
The Course of up-to-date discussion of economics 
Unemployment jin general and unemployment in 
7 particular is complete without men- 
tion of “technological unemploy- 
ment.” As might be expected, the term has become fair 
game for professional economists. But much as pundits 
have rushed in with definitions where plain citizens 
merely scratch the head, it is only just to give a profes- 
sor his due. ‘““Technological unemployment,” it seems, is 
merely “one of the latest literary inventions of labor in- 
vestigators.”’ 

So writes Dr. Royal Meeker in reviewing Dr. Paul 
Douglas’s work on “Real Wages in the United States.” 
Perplexed in its reading by new economic tags and 
labels, a puzzled public should not find it difficult to 
agree with Dr. Meeker that “it comes as a refreshing 
surprise to read a recognized authority who declares 
that unemployment has grown less, not greater.” 


REPRESENTATIVES of the con- 
A Conference 


: struction industries—contractors, 
on Construction realtors and building material pro- 
* ducers—and of the auxiliary ser- 


vices of finance and insurance, met 
informally in Chicago on July 30, at the call of Julius 
H. Barnes, Chairman of the National Business Survey 
Conference, and Chairman of the Board of the United 
States Chamber. After reviewing intergroup problems 
in the fields of realty finance, credit practice, stabiliza- 
tion, legislation and taxation, the meeting decided that 
the construction industries need a common ground on 
which to meet with each other and with representatives 
of general business and governmental agencies. 

Mr. Barnes was made Chairman of a small commit- 
tee authorized to set up a permanent National Con- 
ference on Construction, representative of business and 
other groups interested in the problems of public and 
private construction. 

This Conference will not be an operating or promo- 
tional agency. It is contemplated that it will serve as a 
means for the selection of a limited number of common 
problems of business and other interests identified with 
public and private construction with a view to develop- 
ing the necessary factual studies and recommendations 
to cooperating agencies, looking to the solution of these 
problems. 
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aw-Fixed Prices Won't Stay 


URING the last quar- 
ter of a century gov- 
ernments and bankers 
have been demon- 
strating an interesting 

new theory. A selfish one, per- 
haps. Old fogies said it was not 
sound, 

But it worked as they worked 
it. They proved that it is pos- 
sible to repeal the ancient law 
of supply and demand. Only it 
will not stay repealed. Let us 
look at the layout. 

The British Government 
boosted the price of rubber 
higher than the gallows of 
Haman. Today rubber is on 
the bottom. Tomorrow’s rubber 
may be even cheaper. The 
planters who were not of the 
monopoly will be selling the 
cheap rubber at a profit. 

The Brazilian Government 
levied a tax on the world’s 
coffee. Collected it, too. Today 
coffee is selling in New York 
for less than the cost of getting 
it there. 

European states subsidized 
beet-sugar growers. Today 
sugar is at an all-time low and 
no One can call off the sub- 
sidized dog. 

Chile had all the nitrates. 
Now nitrate making is a 
money-making industry. 

Japan had the world by the 
neck on natural camphor. The 
makers of synthetic camphor 
are now fixing the price. 

American farmers paid the 
exorbitant prices demanded by 
the Mexican hennequen grow- 
&s for binding twine. The 
Orient discovered that it could 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Britain decreed that fewer rubber trees 
should be tapped. Rubber prices went up, 
but today rubber is cheaper than ever 


* 


AN industry may establish a monopoly, or a 
government may pass a law to boost the price 
of acommodity. But as soon as it does, things 
begin to happen. The consumer uses less of the 
commodity, or finds a substitute, or someone 
discovers a way to produce the same thing for 


less money. Law-made prices won't stick 


Fixed 


furnish a better sisal at a lower 
price. So did Haiti. The sisal 
price has been running down- 
hill and Mexico is furnishing 
each year a slightly smaller 
proportion of the whole. 


Maladjusted prices 


THE law never fails to operate. 
If a situation is poked in on one 
side it bulges out on the other. 
If the price of a commodity is 
put up by artificial means those 
who were not invited to the 
party come and have a good 
time. Totally unauthorized per- 
sons in distant parts raised too 
much rubber and too much 
coffee for the monopolies to 
swallow. Then they got the 
habit. 

Tomorrow’s rubber and 
coffee may be cheaper than 
ever before because of one 
thing. While the monopolies 
were relying on laws, the inde- 
pendents went in for brains. 
They discovered the sweetness 
of low costs. 

More thousands of tons of 
rubber are being demanded by 
the world every day. The world 
is getting back to a sound eco- 
nomic basis. Competition is at 
work again. New uses are being 
found for rubber. New necessi- 
ties are popping up for it. If 
the economic situation had 
been let alone the high prob- 
ability is that the rubber plant- 
ers would have been in a bull 
market for the rest of their 
days. New trees would be com- 
ing in as new uses were found. 
Now and then there might be a 
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bad year, of course, but bad years are 
no novelties in history. But the manip- 
ulators began to poke sticks in the ma- 
chinery. 

“We'll make the consumer pay,” they 
said. “He must have rubber. He will 
pay what we demand.” 

From 1910 to 1920 the rubber busi- 
ness was one of the most prosperous 
ever heard of. The world’s demand was 
growing insistent. Thirty-cent-a-pound 
rubber in the London market insured the 
plantation owners the 15 per cent profit 
they thought was only fair. During that 
golden decade the high average annual 
price was $2.06 in 1910 and $3.33 in 
1920. 

There’s profit for you! There’s pros- 


NATION’S 


sufferings. The rubber planters con- 
vinced the British Colonial Office that the 
British rubber-growing areas had what 
amounted to a monopoly of the product 
and could enforce monopolistic prices. 

“‘We will do thus and so,” ordered the 
Stevenson Committee. It would be a 
waste of time to review the Stevenson 
Committee’s various plans, but they 
amounted to just this. Rubber-tree 
planting should be shortened, fewer 
trees were to be tapped, the prices were 
to be jacked up everywhere. 

Now and then the faint pipe of a con- 
servative was heard in opposition. These 
quaint people held that it is never good 
business to drive a price so high that 
industry is unable to use the commod- 





The production of potash is now a 
monopoly but if the price goes too 
high, we may get along without it 


perity! There’s eating your porridge 
with a platinum spoon from a silver bow]! 
Rubber companies paid all the way up 
to 60 per cent in dividends. Forty per 
cent was common. Almost vulgar. 

Then came the world-wide depression 
of 1920 and 1921. Manufacturing 
slackened for a time and rubber prices 
sank to 18 cents and a fraction. 

“Help us,” moaned the rubber men. 
“Rescue the perishing!”’ 

They were not perishing. Not a bit 
of it. In that area of depression not one 
British rubber company failed because 
of the low prices. They could have 
sucked their paws and lived through the 
winter. But they grieved about the loss 
of the fat profits that had been rolling 
in. Other business men in other busi- 
nesses grieved, too, but they did not 
demand dispensations to relieve their 
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ity. Nothing could be more laughable 
than this outworn theory. The Malayan 
Tin and Rubber Journal put the pro- 
ducers’ cards on the table. 

“We have absolutely no call to con. 
sider the interest of the American users 
of crude rubber.” 


Prices upset the monopoly 


DURING the squeeze, the price of rub- 
ber once touched $1.40 a pound. It sold 
at $1.21 in 1925. The world was calling 
for more balloon tires and bathing caps 
and garden hose. The British areas sup- 
plied 75 per cent of the demand at the 
end of this decade of “almost unrivalled 
prosperity.” 

At this writing, the British control 
only 59 per cent. The price of rubber 
has fallen to 13 cents. The Stevenson 
Committee is no more. F. R. Hendrick- 
son, president of the New York Rubber 
Exchange, is quoted as saying: 

“Some plantations may be able to 
grow rubber as cheaply as five cents a 
pound.” 

If any five-cent rubber is ever grown 
it will be the work of an unknown 
Dutchman with a grafting knife. May- 
be his name is known in the Dutch East 
Indies. It should be. His gilded statue 
should shine in the sun. His grafting 
knife should be hilted with diamonds. 
Whoever he was or is, he cut the throat 
of a monopoly and took a good part of 
the future’s business away from the 
monopolists and placed it in the lap of 
his own country. Maybe this is taking 
an unduly rosy view of this Dutchman. 
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PUBL!SHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
Cane sugar could be produced in certain countries only. It became almost 
an extravagance. Today sugar is being produced in almost every country 
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Brazil had a natural monopoly of coffee. It decided to control output and to regulate exports—to make 
the consumer pay. But the consumer used less coffee—and now coffee 


Maybe he only followed economic law. 
Maybe it was the monopolists them- 
selves who took their own business 
away. Here’s the story: 

“By bud-grafting,” this unknown 
Dutchman said to his rubber-growing 
compatriots, “by the grafting of a bud 
of a good tree on the stem of another 
tree, we can almost double our rubber 
output per acre and lessen our costs. 
You take a sharp knife and a handful 
of wet clay———” 

So the Dutchman went to bud-graft- 
ing. 

“This is absurd,” said the British 
planters. “A long, slow silly process. 
Much easier to boost the price by 
law——”’ 

The price was boosted. The 
Dutchmen profited by the boost 
as much as the British did. Rub- 
ber has a world-wide market and 
it was not possible to keep this 
Dutch rubber out of the markets 
the British sought to control. The 
price was boosted too high and 
consumers began to get fretful 
about it. When Herbert Hoover 
was Secretary of Commerce he 
called attention to the pinch in 
tubber. He noted the reasons why 
it did not seem feasible for the 
American Government to under- 
take reprisals against the British 
Government’s rubber monopoly. 


and satisfactory recourse to the 
older methods. 

“Use less rubber,” he advised. 
He believed that our people— 
Wasteful to the last man and 
woman—could save perhaps a 
quarter of the annual rubber bill 


and not cut down automobile mileage 
by a furlong. 


Reclamation helped lower prices 


THE reclaimers of rubber began to get 
busy. In a single year the amount of 
rubber reclaimed in the United States 
rose to 170 million pounds, which was 
just three times as much as had been 
reclaimed the previous year. Every 
pound of rubber not worn out or re- 
claimed was one pound of rubber not 
bought from the monopoly. 

Ford and Firestone decided to place 
themselves beyond the reach of the next 
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Mexico lost its sisal business soon after 
it began charging exorbitant prices 


is selling below production cost 


prophet of a new doctrine and began 

to set out thousands of South American 

and African acres in rubber trees. Trees 
were being planted everywhere. Rubber 
prices went down. 

The Stevenson Committee gave up. Its 
weary acceptance of one of the primary 
economic laws was stated by the British 
Colonial Secretary something after this 
fashion: 

“There is too much planting, espe- 
cially in Dutch areas; too much rubber 
is being reclaimed; we do not control 
a sufficient percentage of rubber pro- 
duction.” 

The world’s neck had slipped out of 
the monopoly’s fingers. In the 
meantime those trees that had 
been bud-grafted in the Dutch 
East Indies five and six years ago 
are coming into bearing. More and 
more each year they are coming 
into bearing. These are the trees 
which will provide the five-cent 
rubber of the future, if any five- 
cent rubber is ever provided. The 
competitors of the Dutch had not 
bud-grafted to any extent. They 
had placed their reliance on laws 
and taxes and controls. So that 
when the bud-grafted Dutch rub- 
ber begins to get in the market at 
five cents or ten cents or whatever 
the low price may be the competi- 
tors must sharpen up their knives 
and go out and gather up hand- 
fuls of wet clay—— 

Trouble always follows when 
an old-fashioned, _bullheaded, 
economic law is interfered with. 
Trouble may be a long time catch- 
ing up. There may be a period 

(Continued on page 91) 
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SEARS ROEBUCK and MONTGOMERY 
WARD announce cut prices from 10 to 25 
per cent. Latter extends installment selling. 


COPPER for domestic consumption down 
to 11% cents. 


TWO HUNDRED American business men 
promise $1000 a year apiece to Harvard 
for business research. 


SENATOR CAPPER of Kansas asks the 
Farm Board to buy a hundred million 
bushels more of wheat. The Board shows 
no sign of acceding to the request. 


12 ¢ FEDERAL tax receipts for fiscal year ended 
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June 30 were $3,038,000,000. 


STANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA re- 
stores gasoline prices to levels obtaining be- 
fore recent price wars. 


STANDARD OIL of New Jersey brings 
leading refiners together to develop jointly 
more economical methods of producing 
gasoline. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC reports sales for 
first 6 months of 1930 at $3,000,000 more 
than in same period of 1929. A. T. & T’s. 
net income in the same period was up 
$1,500,000. 


LIFE insurance sales down in May, were 
up in June and the half year showed a 
gain of 1.8 per cent over 1929. 


ALL the Chilean nitrate industries com- 
bine with the Chilean Government holding 
half, and surrendering its export tax for 
dividends. 


SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED OIL sells 
half its oil purchasing company and its 
pipe line company to Standard of Indiana. 
Sinclair in turn will get Prairie Oil and 
Prairie Pipe Line. 


ANTHRACITE miners and operators sign 
a labor agreement to last until April 1, 
1936. Miners win on check off. Operators 
to have arbitration. No cut in wages. 


JULY 
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26 
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29 


BANK clearings for week 20 per cent less 
than a year ago. New York the main loser. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER names for the 
Federal Power Commission, two engineers, 
Claude Draper of Wyoming and Marcel 
Garsaud of Louisiana and a lawyer, Ralph 
Williamson of Washington. 


A BILLION more cigarettes sold in June, 
1930 than in June, 1929. 


JUNE auto production was 335,475 as 
against 545,932 in June a year ago. 


IN SUIT to block Youngstown-Bethlehem 
merger, it is brought out that President 
Grace of Bethlehem got a salary of $12,000 
in 1929 and a bonus of $1,623,000. 


GENERAL MOTORS reports earnings of | 
$98,350,000 for first half year, a drop from 
$151,860,000 for same period of 1929, but 
says President Sloan, ‘the strength of the 
corporation’s financial position has been 
well maintained.” 


R.C.A.-VICTOR COMPANY adds 7,000 
men to its payroll. 


BROKERS’ loans down to $3,226,000,000 
compared to $5,900,000,000 a year ago. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE of 
Bankers reaches an agreement with Mexico 
over that country’s debt. Arrears of interest 
cut, time for payment extended. Custom 
revenue pledged for debt payment. 


GRAIN rates cut by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


FIRST 21 railroads to report June earnings 
show a decline of 26.7 per cent as against 
June 1929 and of 14.2 per cent as against 
June 1928. 


SOVIET ships bringing pulp wood barred 
by Assistant Secretary Lowman of the 
Treasury. Assertion that their cargoes were 
made by convict-labor. Protest already 
made against Russian manganese. 


UNITED STATES STEEL net for second 
quarter $47,000,000, as against $73,800,- 
000 in 1929. 
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A Business Record July 10 to August 9 





JULY 


30 


31 


PRESIDENT HOOVER proposes a com- 
mittee to study unemployment figures and 
advise the Government how best to revise 
them. 


STOCK prices sag. Wheat at lowest since 
1914. Cotton under 13 cents, lowest of the 
year. 


PRESIDENT GREEN of the American 
Federation of Labor says unemployment 
among union members increased slightly in 
July. This is largely seasonal. 


CHASE BANK gets Harris, Forbes group 
of investment securities houses. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK reports that in- 
stallment payments have not slumped. 
Only .19 of one per cent were overdue sixty 
days. 


BRITISH AND DUTCH rubber growers 
ask legislation to regulate output. Say there 
is no hope in voluntary action. 


STUDEBAKER cuts dividend from $5 to 
$3 a year on common. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL net drops from 
$33,000,000 for first six months of ’29 to 
$29,000,000 for first half of ’30. President 
Grace says wages will not be cut. 


AUGUST 
1 e NEW YORK EDISON proposes a cut in 


price of electricity from 7 to 5 cents but 
wants to charge 60 cents a month for each 
meter. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT lifts ban on 
Russian pulpwood. 


HOSIERY workers agree to a 20 per cent 
wage cut plus arbitration and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT to take what- 
ever insurance is necessary to enable 
Cunard Company to build 75,000-ton ship. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK Bulletin com- 
pares net profits for the first half of the 
year of 305 corporations with the first 
half of 1929. Drop was from $810,000,000 
to $653,000,000, about 25 per cent. The 
same companies had net profits of $671,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1928. 


AUGUST 


Qe 


STANDARD OIL COMPANIES to sell 
tires at filling stations. Rumored Texas 
Company will start a chain of tire and 
accessory stores. 


STEEL production stops declining. Has 
been stationary at 115,000 tons of ingots 
daily since July 4. 


4 e FORD, General Motors, Packard and others 


5 e 


reopen shut down plants and 125,000 go 
back to work. 

WHEAT goes up 334 cents and corn 234. 
Drought a factor. 


JULY failures were less than any preced- 
ing month of the year but 18 per cent higher 


‘than in 1929, Bradstreet reports. 


UNIVERSAL wireless which had 40 short 
wave channels for communication among 
110 cities in hands of receiver. 


POPULATION of United States put at 
122,728,873 a gain of 16.1 per cent over 
1920. 


HOOVER undertakes effort to aid in meet- 
ing unprecedented drought conditions. 


CORN up 8 cents in wild buying at Chi- 
cago. Wheat and other grains up. 


NET INCOME of Class 1 railroads for 
first six months of 1930 was $376,000,000 
a drop from $562,000,000 in 1929. 


AMERICAN-CANADIAN banking com- 
mittee forms to aid Cuban sugar sit- 
uation. Chase National, National City, and 
Royal Bank of Canada among those inter- 
ested. 


WALL STREET hears that Gillette and 
Autostrop will consolidate. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER calls Governors 
of states most affected by drought to a con- 
ference. New York City complains that its 
food prices are being raised unjustly. 
BANK CLEARINGS for week ended Aug. 
7 off about $3,000,000,000 or 25 per cent. 
Almost all the loss was in New York City. 
PENNSYLVANIA tries out a 300,000 
pound electric locomotive for use on Wash- 
ington-New York service. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS.- 
SION authorizes cuts in rail rates on food 
supplies and live stoc’. shipments to re- 
lieve drought. 
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7 @ Embarrassing Moments in the 


Lives of Great Business Men—By Charles Dunn 


+ Walter F. Gifford, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph, stops 
off to make a long distance call and finds that the technique of a country phone 
is a matter that requires some practice. The small prompter informs him that 
he should never turn the crank with the receiver off the hook 
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Research is Our Best Salesman 


By E. J. KULAS 


President, Otis Steel Company, Midland Steel Products Company 


BACHRACH 


E. J. Kulas 





FEW months ago an en- 
gineer in the research lab- 
oratory of the Midland 
Steel Products Company 
recommended what in the 

past might have been regarded as a 
trivial change in a minor manufactur- 
ing operation. This company’s chief 
product is automobile frames. They are 
braced with crossmembers, which are 
punctured at two points so brake rods 
May pass through. The engineer pro- 











the jars and jolts of a road trial 


posed that we change our cutting dies 
for these holes from the traditional 
circle to an irregular design which he 
had worked out. 

With the drawing for this design he 
sent in another sketch showing that 
when the small piece of steel thus 
stamped out was bent in a certain way, 
it formed a lug or shelf duplicating one 
which we had been making separately 
for welding to the outer part of the 
frame. 

We sent the suggestion along to our 
customer and, as the new shape of 
stamping made no difference in the 
strength of the crossmember or in the 
brake-rod assembly, he authorized us 
to adopt it. Thereby we were able to 
show him a reduction in cost of ma- 


This testing machine subjects a car to all 








terial and another in labor, through 
eliminating one cutting operation. 


Small savings bring profits 


THE saving to the customer in this 
instance was only a few cents on each 
frame, although it represented a sub- 
stantial sum in the aggregate. I have 
outlined it here chiefly to illustrate how 
competition in this country is swinging 
around to the research laboratory. Be- 
fore we began to use our research fa- 
cilities as an instrument of competition 
this sort of thing would have been in- 
conceivable. The old die is standard and 
the new one is a special tool. If our 
operation had been considered alone we 
apparently would have had nothing to 
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One of these frames was sent 
to the testing grounds of the 
manufacturer, and he was in- 
duced to install and test it. As 
a result we got the order for 
his entire line. 


Anticipating weakness 





Customers are more than willing to cooperate with the Midland Steel 


Products laboratory. A section of the chemical research division 


* 


gain by the change. We dis- 
covered that laboratory work 
is primarily of value as a com- 
petitive instrument soon after 
we had set up a research de- 
partment some years ago. At 
the outset its work was alto- 
gether internal. Plan after plan 
was produced that would have 
ironed out manufacturing prob- 
lems which were our own con- 
cern. But, to get the bulk of 
them into production, we soon 
found it was first necessary to 
induce buyers of our products to make 
changes. The external factor was the 
controlling one and we had been giving 
it secondary consideration. 

Accordingly, we made certain changes 
and today our laboratory is geared to 
consider customer or external require- 
ments first. Its value to us has increased 
tremendously. The record of our re- 
search dealings with one of our large 
customers illustrates this. We had been 
supplying part of his demand for 
motor-car frames for many years. From 
time to time our research men had sug- 
gested improvements. 


Improvements for a customer 


IN EVERY instance, however, these 
suggestions were made only after a new 
model had been placed on the market. 
They could not be made in advance be- 
cause we had only the specifications for 
our own product from which to work. 
Naturally the manufacturer was not in- 


“AN INCREASING percentage of what 
business men call the firing line is being shifted 
into the laboratory,” says Mr. Kulas. For this 
reason his company has given its research de- 
partment an active part in competition using 
it as a selling aid and to assist customers in 
combating those X-forces that threaten to 


engulf every business today 


clined to make any change which was 
not essential to good performance after 
he had gone into production. 

A few years ago, however, this manu- 
facturer brought out a new model 
marked among other things by a con- 
siderable increase in horsepower. He 
sent us specifications for a stronger 
frame, but otherwise there was no 
change in its design. Our engineers 
knew that a great deal of difficulty was 
being experienced on various testing 
grounds by a front-wheel vibration 
caused by the use of greater power with 
balloon tires and improved types of 
shock absorbers. 

Therefore, before going into produc- 
tion, we set up one of the specified 
frames and tore it apart on a testing 
machine designed to exaggerate the 
strains of actual road conditions by 
several hundred per cent. By noting 
where failure started we were able to 
devise a lip or flange that checked the 
vibration at its source. 





+ AT HIS suggestion we also got 
a cooperative arrangement un- 
der which we are now supplied 
with complete blueprints and 
specifications of the entire car 
whenever a new model is being 
designed or a material change 
considered. This enables our 
laboratory to anticipate weak- 
nesses or faults that otherwise 
could not be foreseen until our 





product had gone into the 
hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. 


What this sort of laboratory 
competition may amount to in 
dollars and cents is almost in- 
credible. The mere redesigning 
of a crossmember in a motor- 
car frame saved one large cus- 
tomer $280,000 annually. We 
were able to cut that much off 
his bill because the new design, 
although actually stronger, lent 
itself more readily to straight- 
line manufacture. 

In another case the customer 
saved $60,000 through a mere 
rearrangement of minor as- 
semblies, while a separate gusset 
riveted to a sidemember saved 
another customer $110,000. 

The attitude of customers 
toward our laboratory work has com- 
pletely changed. When they saw it as a 
unit of production designed to increase 
our profits or to facilitate our manu- 
facturing processes they were not inter- 
ested. But even a new customer will 
listen to a salesman who has nothing to 
sell except the ability of his laboratory 
to improve something that the customer 
knows needs improvement. He will 
listen to the salesman and nine times out 
of ten he will cooperate not only with 
the laboratory but with the production 
department. 

So much has been said and written 
about the value of industrial research 
that in theory there is no longer any re- 
sistance to the movement. Even in our 
most backward industries the leaders at 
least recognize that there can be no 
progress without improvement of prod- 
uct and service, and no improvement 
without a continuous survey of the uses 
to which the product is being put and 
the additional needs it may be de- 
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signed to serve. However, it has struck 
me that we have yet to catch the full 
significance of research. We are speaking 
of it as an aid to competition, when, 
as a matter of fact, it is competition 
in itself. Since we do not think of it 
in that light it is relegated to a minor 
position in which, regardless of its 
efficiency, its value is less than it ought 
to be. 

When I say that laboratory work is 
a definite phase of competition I do not 
mean that salesmanship has been elimi- 
nated, or that its importance has been 
minimized. On the contrary, it is being 
constantly intensified. What is happen- 
ing, in my opinion, is that an increasing 
percentage. of what business men call 
the firing line is being shifted into the 
laboratory. 

The salesman in any manufacturing 
line today should have the backing and 
close cooperation of a well-equipped re- 
search department. In our experience it 
was not sufficient merely for these di- 
visions to cooperate. To meet the new 
type of competition there must be a 
mutual understanding by research work- 
ers and salesmen of the competitive 
problem that each has to solve. 

I am using the term “research” here 
in the sense of laboratory workers 








whose task it is to improve manufac- 
tured products, or methods of manu- 
facturing them. Heretofore, with few 
exceptions, that function has been re- 
garded as an adjunct of production, and 
therein, I believe, lies its greatest limi- 
tation. A tendency develops in such a 
laboratory to make methods more con- 
venient or profits higher for the direct 
manufacturing employer. The needs of 
the customer may not be overlooked, 
but inevitably they become secondary. 


Tying up research and selling 


THIS tendency persisted so strongly 
after we had set up our research de- 
partment that, to offset it, we estab- 
lished the custom of trying out new 
ideas on the sales department before 
they were offered to the production 
men. Even in a business such as ours, 
where salesmen must have a great deal 
of technical knowledge, they are not 
production experts. Therefore, the dis- 
position of the shop men at first was to 
minimize the value of suggestions from 
the sales force. But in time it began to 
be evident that these suggestions had 
the practical value of being salable and 
had a definite market value. 

As a result, after considerable experi- 
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ment, we decided that, since the labo- 
ratory is definitely a part of competition 
today, it should be an adjunct of the 
sales department. Within a recent period 
of a few months we have rearranged our 
organization accordingly, but for all 
practical purposes it has been working 
under sales direction for more than a 
year. Under that direction its value has 
increased. In some lines where we were 
facing a problem of how to hold cus- 
tomers the problem now is how we are 
to meet their demands. 

Our engineering and research labo- 
ratory is one of the largest and best 
equipped in the automotive equipment 
field, but it cannot compete in size or 
facilities with the testing grounds and 
research departments of the large 
motor-car manufacturers. Nevertheless, 
by shifting the aim of our effort from 
our own problems to those of our cus- 
tomers we have found it possible to keep 
a step or two ahead of competition. 

Every manufacturer and every one 
acquainted with the complexity of mod- 
ern manufacturing problems will under- 
stand why this is so. The maker of a 
new motor car can ask himself a thou- 
sand questions concerning its per- 
formance, durability and appearance 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Competition reduces itself to service. Therefore it is important that the sales de- 
partment and the laboratory work hand in hand in an effort to sell by improvement 











The way to sell a tractor to a Turkish farmer is to drop in 
for a few days and smoke and drink coffee with him 


HIRTY years ago a great auto- 
mobile show took place in Lon- 
don. Nearly all the space was 
occupied by British firms who 
had been making bicycles and 
carriages and who had taken up the new 
vehicle. French manufacturers, pioneers 
like Benz, DeDion-Bouton and Mors, 
had cars on view. I remember the White 
Steam Car too, a popular make in its 
day. 

I was a student engineer with plenty 
of theoretical knowledge, and my inter- 
est was mainly mechanical. Engines had 
to be sold as well as made, I supposed; 
but it never occurred to me or any other 
well educated young Englishmen of 
those days that there was any technique 
in it. As for advertising, it was so close- 
ly identified im our minds with things 
like electric belts, pills, cocoa and soap, 
that we unconsciously dismissed it as a 
somewhat regrettable vulgarity. 

It was all very well for So-and-So’s 
Lung Tonic or So-forth’s cigarettes to 
be kept incessantly before the public by 
advertising. It was even quite all right 
to have been at school with So-and-So’s 
sons or So-forth’s nephews, if they were 
rich. But in our hearts we believed ad- 
vertising to be an outsider’s noisy meth- 
od of pushing in with his shoddy wares 
among the accepted and dignified estab- 
lishments. 

It is necessary to emphasize this state 
of mind among young Englishmen of 
those days because, although we were 
of no importance, our attitude was sig- 
nificant, as Thomas Carlyle was so fond 
of saying, of much. It was not that we 
had any objection to success, or even 
to business success. The point lay in our 
fundamental inability to see how that 
success was really achieved. I suppose 
you can say that it was a form of snob- 
bishness. We admired the famous, the 
rich, the accepted, forgetting that meth- 
ods change with the times and that all 
things acquire veneration through age. 
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We, for example, venerated Norman an- 
cestry; but we never stopped to wonder 
what we would have thought of William 
the Norman in the flesh, that most ef- 
ficient and aggressive executive of his 
day, who organized a new territory and 
promoted himself from a dukedom to a 
throne. Nor did we ever wonder what 
he might have thought of us. 


A new luxury for the rich 


THAT automobile show of days gone 
by was a dignified affair. The band of 
a famous regiment played military tunes 
during the evening, royalty had opened 
it on the first day, and eminent and 
wealthy patrons of the new sport were 
to be seen in earnest discussion over the 
chassis of a new car. I remember dimly 
the late Lord Balfour, very tall and ele- 
gant, and the Hon. Charles S. Rolls, a 
son of the Earl of Langattock, who after- 
wards went into partnership with an en- 
gineer named Royce and began making 
motor cars of his own. 

High-class and expen- 
sive refreshments were 
served by a_ high-class 
and expensive caterer in 
the restaurant. The mod- 
ern reader, who has per- 
haps grown up in a mo- 
tor-car age, must remem- 
ber that the automobile 
was offered exclusively at 
that time to the carriage 
trade. There was a social 
reason for it. Riding, 
whether on a horse or in 
a carriage, was for the 
well born, and so it was 
only natural for manu- 
facturers to go for that 
trade. Each chassis was 
custom built. 

The firms in Long 








The British 


and coaches for the nobility since the 
days of William and Mary, and now 
gave you quotations for building a ton- 
neau on your own chassis, to your own 
specifications and with your own coat- 
of-arms on the panels. 

So we young engineers had a purely 
academic interest in the vehicles on dis- 
play. We not only had no notion of 
selling them, we had no hope of ever 
owning them. We were youthful acolytes 
assisting at a solemn ceremony to cele- 
brate the acquisition of one more luxury 
by our betters. But in one corner of the 
hall was a jarring note. A young man in 
bright blue overalls fussed with a motor 
car of brilliant scarlet. 

That car was like a burglar alarm 
going off in a cathedral. It was a shout 
of color. It not only claimed attention, 
it arrested it. It drew us like a fire en- 
gine or a company of soldiers in red 
coats marching through the streets to 
guard the Bank of England. It was not 
a quiet red, or an artistically patterned 
red. It was truculent in 
its uncompromising bla- 
tancy of appeal. The 
sharp-faced young man 
in the bright blue over- 
alls completed the utter 
incongruity of the exhib- 
it among those darkly 
rich and glossy chariots 
of the English factories. 

Our prejudices were 
gratified when we learned 
that the red car came 
from America. It was, of 
course, only what we 
might have expected. You 
would have discovered in 
our attitude what James 
Russell Lowell once dis- 
covered, a certain con- 
descension, a willingness 
to be amused at the antics 


Acre and Cranbourne “Tradesman’s daughter” of those queer people from 


Street had built carriages was a disrespectful name 


the land of the Red In- 
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Philosophy of Business 


By William McFee 


Author of ‘Casuals of the Sea,’’ “’Swallowing the Anchor” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EDWARD A. WILSON 
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“IF YOU keep your eyes open you 
will see prejudice at work in all coun- 


tries,” says Mr. McFee. He should 


know because as a ship engineer, he 








“I want people to see it,” the American replied 














when we asked why the car was such a vivid color 


dian. Here they were actually exhibiting 
a red automobile! 

I wish I could remember the name of 
its maker. But I have never forgotten 
the reply of the hawk-faced young man 
in bright blue overalls when we asked 
him why he had painted his car that 
preposterous color. He said: 

“Hell! I want people to see it!” 

And we had never imagined that side 
of the question at all! 

Very probably the color he had chosen 
and the fact that the car was cheaper 


than most worked against that young 
man. Our minds, the minds of young 
Englishmen of 30 years ago, worked 
something like this: 


Prejudice hurt his trade 


IF a manufacturer was so hard up for 
customers that he had to leave his own 
country and come among us with a sam- 
ple painted a horrible color like that, 
and if he fixed a low price, there must 
be something dubious and suspicious 


has seen most of them. He gives you 
here the difference between Ameri- 
can and British views of selling 


about the whole business behind the car. 

I am not defending such a state of 
mind. Neither am I overcritical of it, 
because if you keep your eyes open you 
will see prejudice at work on every hand 
and in all countries. I am not over- 
critical of it because a bias in a certain 
direction is better than total instability. 
I mention this little episode because 
when I became a machinery salesman 
I carried into the business of selling cer- 
tain hampering prejudices against mer- 
chandising itself. But that young 
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American salesman’s ejaculation was 
remembered. It embodied a fundamental 
difference in outlook between the two 
countries, and explains the difficulty 
many Americans still experience in 
understanding the selling problem in 
England. When sales resistance exists 
even in the salesman, it is only natural 
to expect it abnormally developed in 
the customers. 

For that is what the prejudice really 
amounts to, and if I were forced to in- 
dicate briefly the main cleavage between 
English and American markets for all 
kinds of merchandise, I would say that, 
whereas in the United States the average 
man and woman is unconsciously recep- 
tive to the idea of buying, in England 
they are suspicious and resentful toward 
the abstract notion of purchase. 

The worst thing you could say of a 
girl in my youth was that she was “a 
tradesman’s daughter.”” The superstition 
that the man who has something to sell 
is socially inferior to the person whose 
business he solicits still per- 
sists over there. It was cer- 
tainly true in my own line 
of business, which was the 
sale of laundry machinery. 


Tradesman’s entrance 


THERE wasthetime I called 
at a great house to consult 
as an engineer about the 
installation of a laundry 
plant, and was told to go 
round to the “Tradesman’s 
Entrance.” 

An American publisher, 
who had acquired a control- 
ling interest in an old Lon- 
don publishing house, was 
hampered at the beginning 
with the encrusted tradition 
and prejudice which con- 
fronted him. For instance, 
he found that the office front 
door had not been opened 
since the beginning of the 
century. Everybody used a 
side door. When he returned 
to New York after one of 
his bouts with his English 
directors, he was asked what 
progress he had made. He 
said, in great glee: 

“T’'ve got the front door 
open, anyway!” 

London, in those days had 7,000 
laundries. I ought to know because for 
two years I did little besides call upon 
them as a sort of advance agent. They 
were of all kinds, from huge plants with 
thousands of customers, to small family 
ventures consisting of a tiny wash-house 
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with a two-horse-power gas engine in the 
back yard. 

Some parts of west and northwest 
London had whole streets in which every 
building was a steam laundry. Day after 
day I would set out on my travels, with 
catalog and route books, penetrating 
into enormous jungles of the Metropolis 
which the American tourist never sees. 
I have interviewed crazy foreigners who 
spoke an incomprehensible gibberish. I 
have rung bells at doors which were 
opened by angry women, or weeping 
girls. I have seen members of a family 
suddenly ejected with a parental boot. I 
have confronted stout gentlemen suffer- 
ing from hives or toothache. I have been 
greeted by bailiffs and by undertakers. 

On one occasion I called upon a fami- 
ly when they and their friends were 
gathered to meet a husband who had 
been away for maiiy years “in the Colo- 
nies.” Often I have wondered, first, 
whether some of those people I saw 
peeping through the blinds did not think 


fe 





I called as a consulting engineer and was 
told to go to the tradesman’s entrance 


I was the husband (greatly changed) ; 
second, what the story might be behind 
the homecoming; and third, whether, 
supposing the lady who opened the door 
was his wife, the husband did not even- 
tually return to the Colonies. 

Very often I was met by a savage dog. 


The dog, of course, was not only 
actual but symbolical. He was the em- 
bodiment of what my prospective cus- 
tomers often really felt about salesmen, 
Their attitude was either resentment of 
me or a fear of themselves. I remember 
a girl who talked to me for a long time 
one day, mainly, I think because she was 
so desperately lonely and wanted to hear 
herself speak. Her mother was out with 
the van. Although her mother owned 
the business the daughter told me she 
was terribly nervous whenever her 
mother discussed getting a new ironing 
machine. She was afraid her mother 
might give way to an uncontrollable im- 
pulse and order one. They couldn't af- 
ford it. They hadn't the ready money. 


Time payments were barred 


THIS was not encouraging. I lost that 
order because my firm would have 
nothing to do with time payments ex- 
cept in the case of large orders from 
large institutions whose credit was as 
good as the Bank of England. My firm 
was the oldest, the largest and the most 
conservative in the business. It was not 
that it did not believe in expansion and 
more orders. It had a large plant em- 
ploying a thousand men. But it had no 
idea that the new business it needed 
could only be reached by new methods. 
It had no notion of backing up what I 
was doing by the printed word. If you 
leave out a few manufacturers of soap, 
chocolate, cigarettes and such proprie- 
tary articles, advertising in England in 
those days was without either heat or 
light. 

Here I think, lies the principal dif- 
ference between two markets using the 
same language. There is, in America, 
no wall of insulation between the seller 
and his prospect. The latter subcon- 
sciously concedes the salesman full 
rights, as a human being in good stand- 
ing, to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, which in his case consists of 
orders. They are for the most part in 
tune with each other, even though the 
client is not in immediate need of goods. 
This state of mind has been fostered by 
advertising on a scale so enormous that 
stay-at-home English people have no 
conception of it. Their sales resistance 
is still high. To the idea of instalment 
buying they still attach a stigma of dis- 
grace. 

In the case of laundry machinery, to 
take a homely instance, the manufac- 
turers never studied the kind of papers 
and magazines laundry-owners might be 
reading. My firm, for instance, used to 
run a small advertisement in “Engi- 

(Continued on page 190) 
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$925 a Week for Retail Salespeople 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 


President, William Filene’s Sons & Company 


DECORATIONS BY GEORGE LOHR 


T is no longer necessary to argue that 
high wages based on high production 
are good for business. In the United 
States, at least, industrial leaders are 
almost universally agreed that our 

high wage system is one of the principal 
pillars of American prosperity. High 
wages mean more buying power. More 
buying power means more sales. More 
sales force more production, more em- 
ployment, still more buying power, still 
more sales, and still more production. 
The action of this beneficent cycle is 
now quite as well understood as is its 
opposite—the vicious circle beginning 
with the closing down of some industry, 
the consequent creation of unemploy- 
ment, the resulting restriction of buy- 
ing power, leading to fewer sales, still 
less production, more shutdowns, more 
unemployment, collapse, hard times. 
Retailers, however, are likely to per- 
ceive difficulties, no matter how well 
they may understand the philosophy of 
high wages, in actually putting the prin- 
ciple into practice in their stores. Argue 
as we may that the step is necessary, 
these difficulties cannot be ignored. It 
would be better, undoubtedly, for busi- 
ness as a whole if the employees of busi- 











By accurate fact-finding we can not only pay higher 
wages but we can also increase profits while doing so 


@ IF YOU are a manufacturer hiring workers, you can 


measure their efficiency. But if you are a retailer hiring 


salespeople, you find it difficult to determine whether 
you are paying them too much or too little. Mr. Filene 
suggests a minimum wage for retail clerks and tells why 


hess could buy two or three times as 
much as they are buying now. Business 
as a whole, however, doesn’t seem to be 
conducting any specific retail establish- 
ment; and those who do conduct such 
establishments can hardly be expected 
to double their pay roll in any blind act 
of faith. They have a right to ask, not 
only whether business in general will be 


benefited by such a course, but how 
their own particular business is going to 
stand the strain. 

The answer is that increased wages 
must be based on increased production. 
Not necessarily on speeding up, in the 
sense of making everybody go through 
more motions per minute and get fagged 
out earlier and earlier each day: but 


some way must be found whereby each 
person’s labor shall be made to count 
for more than it has been counting if 
wages are to be adequately raised. 
These are conditions, not theories, which 
we have to meet. It must be remem- 
bered on the other hand, however, that 
the necessity for high wages is a condi- 
tion, not a theory, too. For production 
is increasing rapidly and productive 
capacity is increasing even faster. 


More purchasing power needed 


UNLESS there is more purchasing pow- 
er to keep pace with this increased pro- 
duction, the market will be glutted and 
production itself must slow down. The 
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problem for the retailer, then, 
seems to simmer down to the ne- 
cessity for doing something which 
he seemingly cannot do. But 
that, fortunately, presents no 
dilemma to the wide-awake 
American business man. He 
knows that our industrial ad- 
vance during the past 20 years, 
has consisted exactly of doing 
things which, with existing data, 
seemingly could not be done. 

What was necessary in all 
cases was to find out how to 
do it, by scientific research, by 
abandoning mere tradition and 
mere opinion, and by introduc- 
ing management based on exact 
determination of facts instead 
of managerial opinions. 

This is what made it possible 
for Henry Ford to make the big- 
gest of motor car total profits 
out of the smallest of motor car 
prices; a process which, instead 
of ruining competitors, resulted 
in the development of the other 
great giants in the American 
automobile industry, all giving 
values which were impossible 
before, and paying wages which 
were previously unheard of. 

There is no reason to believe 
that the retail business cannot 
make this grade. Retailing is not manu- 
facturing and we cannot imitate in de- 
tail what any manufacturer has done. 
But we can grasp the principle. By ac- 
curate fact-finding, we can not only 
find out how to pay higher wages, but 
how to make more profits by doing so. 

Salespeople, to be sure, and even the 
other employees who are not engaged in 
direct selling, cannot be measured in the 
same way that the manufacturer cus- 
tomarily measures the ability of an in- 
dustrial operator. A store is a machine 
for selling quite as truly as a factory is 
a machine for making things; but it is a 
different kind of a machine, and one in 
which the exact part which each person 
plays is more difficult to determine. 

It doesn’t matter so much where a 
punch-press is located; an operator on 
the seventh floor rear may accomplish 
quite as much as one upon the ground 
floor front, but two salespeople, with 
identically the same counters in such 
different positions, must make a very 
different record. Other factors are quite 
as variable—the kind of goods sold, for 
instance, style fluctuations, even weather 
conditions, or the fact that the local 
football team happens to be playing out 
of town, may have a distinct influence 
on the efficiency of the selling machine, 
and therefore of every unit in it. A good 
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A store is a machine for selling just as 


a factory is a machine for production 


season for baseball supplies, in fact, 
might be a very bad season for rubbers 
and umbrellas, with no discredit what- 
ever to the rubber and umbrella sales- 
men. 

These and a hundred other .things 
complicate the problem of setting up 
standards as a basis for proper incen- 
tive payments. But the fact that a prob- 
lem is complicated does not mean that 
there is no solution. The industrialists 
had problems else there would have been 
no science of management. What the 
management engineer has done for pro- 
duction he can do for retail selling, once 
given a proper opportunity. 


Better management required 


TO pay high wages, it is necessary to 
have a more than average quality of 
management, because only excellent 
management can make higher wages 
possible. Suppose, then, that we estab- 
lish our standard just as they do in a 
factory. We set the 100 per cent—the 
point at which the wage-earner is satis- 
factory. Under normal conditions, this 
100 per cent should be attained by all 
employees, and surpassed in varying de- 
gree by the more competent. The factory 
may set the figure at 60 cents an hour 
because it is dealing with those working 


by the hour. The retail store wil] 
set the figure—at what? 

There's the rub. For it is only 
recently that the necessity for high 
wages has become apparent: and 
the traditional thing to do would 
be to set the figure with sole ref- 
erence to the labor market. But to 
set it in that way would be to 
dodge the problem entirely. The 
wage for which workers may be 
willing or forced to work has now 
become totally inadequate for 
business purposes. 


Ford started something 


FORD had no trouble getting 
men at $2.50 a day, when he first 
installed his $5.00 daily minimum. 
If Ford had not done that, and 
made such a tremendous success 
in doing it, American industry 
might today be lagging back with 
European industry, practically 
notifying the workers that the only 
way they can hope for a raise in 
pay is to unite against their em- 
ployers in forcing such a raise. 

Wages raised by these class- 
struggle methods have _ been 
known, it is true, to prove ad- 
vantageous in the end to the in- 
dustry concerned by forcing tech- 
nical and managerial betterments. But 
the process has usually been wasteful 
and carried many penalties. For the 
worker, like the employer, has supposed 
that the problem was one of getting 
paid as much as possible for a day’s 
work regardless of results delivered. 
Consequently, when class-struggle meth- 
ods have forced a raise, they have often 
been accompanied by restrictions upon 
output—restrictions which make scien- 
tific management impossible. 

Employers, then, finding themselves 
unable to pay the increased wage out of 
increased production, almost uniformly 
tried to pay it out of increased prices for 
their product. But this was no solution. 
The increased price meant fewer sales 
and entailed still further restrictions on 
production, with consequent increase of 
overhead and therefore of production 
costs, to the great disadvantage of pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. 

Since higher wages can be paid only 
out of increased production, it is im- 
perative that management be free to 
follow scientific methods, and that it 
shall not be restricted by traditional 
opinions and prejudices, either of em- 
ployers or employees. Better manage- 
ment, if freed to do so, can raise wages; 
and wages, in the long run, can be 
raised in no other way. But scientific 
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management, especially in these days of 
mass production and mass distribution, 
cannot undertake this job by the use of 
any traditional standard. It cannot say 
that existing wages constitute the proper 
standard. That would be dodging the 
problem. It would be a declaration that 
wages are not a problem of manage- 
ment, but that labor is to be bought 
wherever it can be found at the cheap- 
est market price; and that management, 
while willing to pay more for special 
excellence, is interested in keeping the 
general standard low. 

Successful managers know not only 
that this market-determined wage is in- 
sufficient, when viewed as buying power, 
to meet the present-day demands of 
business for a ready market for goods, 
but that it constitutes an utterly in- 
sufficient incentive for each worker to 
do the best he can. 

The exact wage which may serve both 
these purposes best may not now be 
known. Ford, although his $5.00 mini- 
mum was supposed by many to spell 
his ruin, was not long in changing it to 
$6.00 and then to $7.00: and now, in- 
stead of proclaiming that $7.00 a day is 
the perfect minimum, he is constantly 
pointing out that wages must go higher 
and ever higher. 

Some temporary standard must be 
set, however, either in a factory or in a 
retail store, if the manager is to solve 
this problem profitably, and the stand- 
ard must be well above the average 
existing wage. I suggest $25 a week, 
and I am prepared to defend it as a 
perfectly reasonable minimum wage for 
retail store employees—$25 per week 
of a definite number of hours. 


To make better workers 


JUST a few years ago, most retailers 
opposed the setting of any minimum 
whatever and where a minimum wage 
was adopted, efforts were made to re- 
coup the “loss” by marking up the 
prices. This illustrates the difference be- 
tween scientific and traditional business. 
The scientific manager, confronted with 
a minimum wage, knows that mark- 
ups cannot permanently recoup a loss; 
and it will be his first business to see 
to it that no one’s wage is a loss to the 
organization. In other words, he will 
show the salesperson how to be worth 
the higher-than-usual figure. 

It is conceivable that he may reduce 
the force—conceivable, but not prob- 
able. If he shows 500 employees how 
they can accomplish as much as 1,000 
employees were formerly accomplishing, 
it must be supposed that he would let 
the other 500 go. But it does not work 


out that way. The same methods will 
double the efficiency of the 1,000; and 
the organization, instead of doing its 
work with half its force, does twice as 
much business with the usual number 
of employees. 

The lay-offs occur, not in such or- 
ganizations, but in the organizations 
which ignore scientific management and 
still try to run along according to the 
old traditions. As these unscientific or- 
ganizations go out of business, it does 
not mean that their employees shall be 
permanently out of work. There is 
nothing wrong, as a rule, with the em- 
ployees except that they have been 
managed badly, and they are absorbed 
presently in the organizations which are 
managed well. 

Higher wages, instead of being the 
bugbear which employers have tradi- 
tionally imagined them to be, are one 
of the profitable necessities of efficiently 
managed business. A mere bonus sys- 
tem, even at its best, cannot be so de- 
pendable a source of profits. A bonus 
may induce employees to work harder 
and it may from time to time inspire 
them to think of some improvement in 
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High wages based on high pro- 
duction mean higher profits 
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method. Fatigue, however, is not con- 
ducive to thought; and the employer 
who depends too much on mere speed- 
ing up is not likely to develop a maxi- 
mum of initiative among his employees. 

Scientific management does release 
this initiative. That is one of its prime 
specialties. It studies every employee, 
not merely to discover how he may be 
spurred to greater effort, but to dis- 
cover his hidden potentialities. 


A wealth of hidden talent 


THERE is a wealth of talent in every 
organization, often unknown not only to 
the employer but to the individuals 
possessing it. Any properly managed 
organization will be equipped to explore 
and to utilize this hidden talent, stimu- 
lating it not only with financial but with 
non-financial incentives. As this work 
goes on, cooperation develops, and the 
employees feel themselves more than 
employees. 

An organization, either in production 
or distribution, which solves the wage 
problem in the scientific way is in a 
position to meet and beat all com- 

petition. It is particularly in a posi- 
tion to reduce prices, and, because 
it is guided by fact-finding, will re- 
duce prices whenever possible. 

Other advantages of the high 
minimum wage will immediately 
occur to readers. I have purposely 
not mentioned them, because they 
are so obvious that any reference 
to them at the start might have 
drawn attention away from the 
greater advantages. It is obvious, 
for instance, that a $25 minimum 
wage would attract to any store 
which installed it, the highest grade 
salespeople. 

The employment office would 
have a better educated, more in- 
telligent lot of applicants to draw 
from; and the public knowledge 
that the store is manned by such a 
select personnel would be the most 
desirable sort of advertisement. 

The problem, however, cannot 
be approached successfully from 
that angle, for the moment one 
does it, he thinks of high wages in 
terms of a tax on the business 
which, with good luck, may be 
wholly or partially offset by proper 
publicity, just as he imagines a 
donation to some popular charity 
may prove in the end to be good 
business. But high wages are not a 
tax—not even a fair tax. They are 
part of the process of scientific 
management and one of the most 
necessary steps to greater profits. 
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By H. P. Turnbull and C. R. Berrien 


Vice Presidents, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New York 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R.L. LAMBDIN 


[NCE the collapse in the stock 
market last year, a slower pace 
has been made by “the new 
movement in banking,” which 
was signalized in 1928 and 
1929 by aggressive steps toward 
branch banking expansion including 
especially steps in chain or group bank- 
ing. It has been retarded like other 
things about which we used to hear 
in the spring and summer of 1929. 
The change in these directions seems 
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A banker cannot know his cus- 
tomers too well. Nothing else will 
provide the understanding that 
warrants help in emergencies 


related to the fact that the country, 
since last autumn’s upheaval, has passed 
out of the ‘“‘new era’ of illusion and has 
gone back to the old-fashioned idea 
that as between making money and 
earning money it is better to earn it. 
Since the successful integration of the 
Federal Reserve System with our eco- 
nomic structure, nothing in our Ameri- 
can banking system has called for such 
a radical change as would be denoted 
by its conversion from a system of 
24,000 independent, self-controlled 
banking institutions in free 
cooperation, to a system of far- 
flung branch banks or to a system 
of feudalistic dependencies of 
holding company overlords. 


Too quick comparisons 


FALSE analogies drawn from the 
sweep of economically valid proc- 
esses of consolidation and chain 
welding in the field of productive 
industry and distributive trade, 
have been applied to “the new 
movement in banking” to give it 
the semblance of validity. The 
tenets of standardization, mass 
production and mass_ buying 
power do not, however, apply to 
banking. Banking is not manu- 
facturing; it is not merchandising. 
It has much to do with both; it is 
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Progress 


* 


IN MANY quarters chain and 
group banking is seen as a neces- 
sity if financialneeds of great indus- 
trial units are to be met. Some feel 
that the day of the individual bank 
is past. However, here are two men 
who declare that the small bank 
must play as vital a part in future 
progress as it has played in the past 


like neither. It is agreed that banks, 
like public utilities, are affected with a 
public interest. This agreement does not 
go far enough. 

Institutional banking is the least 
private, the most public, of all our 
economic activities. It is governmental- 
ly examined, supervised and regulated. 
it was so dealt with long before the 
regulation of interstate commerce 
amounted to anything. The reason for 
this is clear. Only one-fifth of a bank’s 
operation is done with its own capital; 
four-fifths of banking is done on the 
public’s money. 

The banker renders service. He does 
not produce or sell anything resembling 
goods or commodities. To the extent 
that he renders the best possible service 
to his community in accordance with 
sound principles and prudent policies, 
he will prosper as the community pros- 
pers. Service, not profit, must be his pri- 
mary object. During the fanfare of “the 
new movement in banking” last year 
we heard altogether too much about 
banking profit and about the market for 
bank stocks. 


In the hands of depositors 


IF THE banker devotes himself to con- 
ducting a good bank and avails himself 
of all the cooperative facilities which 
have been evolved in our banking prog- 
tess, his bank’s profits will take care of 
themselves and the market will take 
tare of the price of his stock. 





Since last autumn’s upheaval the country has come back to the 
realization that it is better to earn money than to make it 


Most of the discussion of “the new 
movement in banking” has been con- 
fined to bankers. It is time for business 
men to discuss it. The future of Ameri- 
can banking is not really in the hands 
of the bankers; it is in the hands of the 
depositors. A bank’s resources are its 
liabilities. Eighty per cent of our bank- 
ing resources are our deposit liabilities. 
Most of the scores of billions of dollars 
of deposits in our banks are the funds 
of business. We have built up an Ameri- 
can banking system which has held the 
funds of business available for and 
directed them into the channels of busi- 
ness employment. Do the business men 


of America know if their funds will, 
under a radically changed banking sys- 
tem such as would be implied by 
widespread branch banking or chain 
banking, be as available for business 
employment as in the past and as they 
still are? We saw in the last two years 
how the pump of a high money rate 
draws funds toward financial centers. If 
banking pipes for the flow of funds come 
under the control of the financial cen- 
ters what will be the probable result? 
The question answers itself. 
Economically, the greatest difference 
between our country and other coun- 
tries is our individualistic banking sys- 
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tem. Our separate banks, locally owned 
and conducted by managements which 
are responsive to local need and local 
opportunity and responsible to local 
opinion, each a part of its community, 
interested in its welfare and sharing in 
its prosperity or adversity, have been 
the greatest contributing factor of our 
economic progress. 


Individualism built our banks 


POSSESSING independent initiative 
and freedom of action, our bankers have 
been able to encourage initiative and 
enterprise in their own localities and 
the sum total of local enterprise has 
grown into the great volume of produc- 
tion and distribution which supports a 
standard of living for our 125 million 
people that is the world’s envy. The 
banking system of every other impor- 
tant nation is actually, or in effect, a 
branch banking system. What other 
country can match the diffusion of our 
wealth and the general well-being of 
our people? Our individualistic banking 
system is just as definitely related to our 
economic development 1s the branch 
banking systems of othe: lands are defi- 
nitely related to the economic deve!op- 
ment of those lands. 

There was never less reason for pro 
jecting a revolutionary change in our 
banking system. It has proved itself 
adequate to all the expansions of pros- 
perous endeavor. 

The failures in the face of this ac- 
complishment have been negligible. 
Banks under national charter and bank- 
ing institutions under state charter have 





Our separate banks, responsive 
to local need and responsible 
to local opinion, have contri- 
buted to economic progress 
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worked out a splendid coordination 
through membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System. In a decade and a half of 
terrific test, the Federal Reserve System 
has justified itself and has added tre- 
mendously to the ability of our indepen- 
dent banks to improve their services. 
More than that, the Federal Reserve 
System has so multiplied the factors of 
cooperation between our thousands of 
separate banks as to safeguard their in- 
dividual independence. 

In one most important respect the 
Federal Reserve System has contributed 
indirectly to this end. It provides the 
facilities which enable the correspon- 
dent banks in reserve and central reserve 
cities to provide adequate backing and 
support for their depositary banks. The 
function of correspondent banking can- 
not be too strongly stressed in any con- 
sideration of our banking system and 
what its relatively unchanged preser- 
vation, except along the lines of normal 
evolution, means to American business. 

The vast majority of our banks need 
relationships which the Federal Reserve 
System cannot fill. The restrictions on 
the credit extended by the Federal Re- 
serve banks to member banks leave 
more than 20,000 banks with large 
credit needs which only their corres- 
pondent banks can meet. The Federal 
Reserve banks cannot take care of the 
requirements of these banks fcr the dis- 
count of paper in excess of the lines of 
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credit which they are legally able ty 
grant. The Federal Reserve banks cap. 
not take care of the requirements of 
thousands of banks for accommodation 
on their own unsecured paper; nor for 
accommodation on paper collateralle 
by securities outside the Federal Reserye 
categories of eligibility. 

The Federal Reserve System in no 
way meets the need of thousands of 
banks at various times to find employ. 
ment for funds under their control 
which temporarily exceed the demands 
of their local market. Correspondent 
banks do all these things and their abil. 
ity to do them has been immeasurably 
enhanced by the recourse which they 
may have to Federal Reserve banks to 
obtain funds to meet more than ordi- 
nary requirements of their depositaries, 

Next to the individualistic character 
of American banking has been the eyo. 
lution of correspondent banking as a 
distinguishing feature of our banking 
system. Indeed, correspondent banking 
is an essential part of the development 
of our banking system on the founda- 
tion of independent banks. It has been 
the mainstay of our banking system 
made up of independent banks in free 
association with one another; it is the 
bulwark of our banking future. 

Each bank has its own capital and its 
own organization ready to do business 
with the people of its community. Our 
people understand banks of that sort 
and banks of that sort under- 
stand ovr people. The more per- 
sonal the contact the better for 
both and the better for business 
as a whole. A banker cannot 
know his depositors too well. 
The greater his familiarity with 
the character and affairs of each 
of them, the greater his ability 
to serve them as individuals and 
to serve the community. 


Personal service 


THE customer and the banker 
deal with each other as prin- 
cipals; and no standardized or 
feudalistic substitute can ever 
satisfactorily take the place of 
this personal understanding and 
mutual confidence. 

Nothing else will provide the 
appreciation of conditions which 
warrants help in an emergency 
or the courage and foresight to 
assist in the development of 4 
worthy enterprise. When you 
take away from a depositor the 
privilege of talking over his af- 
fairs face to face with his fe 

(Continued on page i68) 
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By EDWIN C. HILL 


Special Writer, the New York Sun 


IN 50 YEARS of collecting, Prof. 
E.R.A. Seligman assembled a busi- 
ness library on which experts could 
set no top value. He has made it 
available to students of economics 


MERICA is amazingly rich in 
hidden treasure. I don't 
mean the kind of treasure 
that is revealed from time 
to time in the testaments 

of obscure millionaires—unsuspected 
hoards of cash, and stocks, and bonds, 
and gems. Revelations of that kind 
have been so frequent that the news- 
paper reader scarcely raises an eyebrow 
over them any more. What I mean is 
the kind of treasure patiently and se- 
lectively accumulated over a long period 
by men of intellect enthusiastically de- 
voted to some one particular specialty 
of learning. 

That is the kind of treasure which 
was gathered together over the sweep 
of 50 years by Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
professor of Political Economy in 
Columbia University, and an important 
figure in our economic history. With 
great wealth at his disposal and with 
the guidance of a remarkably informed 
and discriminating mind, Professor 
Seligman accumulated piece by piece 
and item by item a library of 50,000 
books, pamphlets, autograph letters, 
broadsides and even handbills which 
goes back to the very beginning of our 
literature on the history and practice 
of industry, commerce and finance. 

It is certainly the most important, ex- 
tensive, comprehensive and_ valuable 
business library in private hands and 
probably, even, in any public holding. 
It is not only unique, according to the 
experts of bibliography to whom I have 
talked, but it probably could not be 
duplicated over any number of years no 


matter how much money was made 
available for doing so. 


Now in Columbia University 


THE public became aware of its mag- 
nitude, importance and value only 
when Professor Seligman, moved largely 
by sentiment, turned it over to Colum- 
bia University for a tithe of its es- 
timated commercial value. 

It is now in Columbia’s great library 





A Priceless Treasure of Business 


BLANK @ STOLLER, NY 


The volume Professor Seligman is holding was written by Thomas 
Aquinas and hand-lettered by monks in the Thirteenth Century 


under the title, “The Seligman Collec- 
tion,’ and as long as Columbia endures 
it will be at the service of young men 
and women whose minds turn to the 
field of economics. 

There are many kinds of collectors in 
the intriguing avocation of gathering 
and hoarding the rarities of this world, 
its masterpieces of painting and sculp- 
ture and tapestry, its first editions, its 
antiques, and not a few are moved by 
a perfectly human impulse to advertise 
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and publicize their successes and tri- 
umphs. 

The gentleman who accumulated so 
patiently and skillfully the world’s most 
important library of economics shrank 
from any such trumpetings. With the 
shyness and congenital distaste for self- 
advertisement often found in great 
scholars he kept the secret of his incom- 
parable accumulation almost to himself, 
sharing it only with his intimates. That 
is why its sudden discovery by the pub- 
lic created a sensation and was cabled 
all over the world. 


Not valued by dollars 


WHAT is the Seligman collection worth 
in dollars? That is a question impossible 
to answer with even approximate ac- 
curacy. It is a point which Professor 
Seligman courteously declined to discuss 
with me and with others who expressed 
natural curiosity on the subject. 

Various estimates have been made. 
One was that the 50,000 items of the col- 
lection are worth probably three million 
dollars. It is reliably understood that 
the Soviet Government of Russia, now 
building up in the Kremlin a vast 
library in the field of economics, offered 
Professor Seligman at least one million 
dollars, and that the Professor returned 
a flat No! There is good reason to be- 
lieve that Japan made a similar offer, 
and that the Professor declined this 
offer also—with careful courtesy. 

He himself will not say whether 
either Russia or Japan bid for his 
library. I am informed, however, by 
one of the most distinguished biblio- 
philes in the country—one who made a 
survey of the library and who recom- 
mended its acquisition to the trustees 
of Columbia—that such offers were 
made. 

The Soviet Government was eager to 
get the Seligman collection. It is defi- 
nitely known that Soviet agents have 
combed the bookshops of Europe and 
England and that these book hunters, 
and agents of the Japanese Government 
have pretty well cleaned out the worth- 
while volumes and papers that had re- 
mained in the hands of booksellers or 
in private collections offered to the mar- 
ket. The Japanese are endeavoring to 
replenish libraries destroyed in the great 
earthquake and fire of 1924. 

It is also a fact, though one which 
Professor Seligman himself declines to 
confirm or deny, that Harvard Univer- 
sity offered one million dollars for the 
collection, and it is known that the 
economist politely declined the million. 

He preferred that his own Columbia 
should have the benefit of his half cen- 
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tury of collecting. He has been with 
Columbia for so long, some 40 years, 
that he felt sentimentally and even 
morally obligated not only to transfer 
his library to the great institution on 
Morningside Heights but to name a 
price considerably lower, by credible re- 
port, than he could have had frem 
Russia, Japan or Harvard. 

Most of the honors that he has won 
have come to him through his associa- 
tion with Columbia, and he had come to 
the time of life, he considered, when it 
would be well to plan for the safety and 
permanency of a collection which could 
not be duplicated or replaced. Various 
guesses have been made as to what 
Columbia paid. Professor Seligman de- 
nied one such guess—$500,000—but was 
silent, as is Columbia, regarding the 
true figure. It scarcely matters. One goes 
back to the comment of the New York 
bibliophile who studied and surveyed 
the collection: 

“It is not possible to put a value on 
Professor Seligman’s library. The mar- 
ket no longer offers or ever again can 
offer the hundreds and even thousands 
of items he possesses. The point is en- 
tirely academic. You can say the library 
is worth two million or five million, if 
you please. It doesn’t matter. It is one 
of those circumstances in which money 
no longer counts.” 

I called on Professor Seligman in his 
private office in the Department of 
Political Economy at Columbia. An 
urbane and gracious man of the world, 
for all of his retiring scholasticism, he 
received me courteously and discussed 
with only an occasional reserve the in- 
teresting items of his accumulation. 


Old tomes of medizval times 


ON THE shelves of one of his book- 
cases in the office were arresting old 
tomes of clearly mediaeval date—great, 
ponderous volumes, bound to last for 
centuries (as they have done) in boards 
and heavy leather, with covers locked by 
ornate clasps of silver, bronze or brass; 
hand-tooled and illuminated by patient 
monks who were toiling at their agree- 
able tasks while Henry VIII was King 
of England, before Columbus set foot 
on San Salvador—the Incunabula of 
ancient monasteries, still exuding the 
musty breath of long dead centuries. 

“I started my collection when I was 
18, nearly 51 years ago,”’ said Professor 
Seligman. “From my boyhood I was 
interested in economics and instinctively 
began to acquire unique works in that 
field. I began modestly by searching in 
secondhand bookshops, finding now 
and again some real treasure which 
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clated me. Then, as the collection grew, 
I sought the aid of booksellers and 
agents the world over, and enlisted the 
interest of private collectors who were 
willing, for one reason or another, to 
dispose of their treasures. 

“I visited Europe myself many times 
following up some clue or other as to 
the location of a particular volume or 
set of papers or perhaps a single docu- 
ment. In every country I had intellj. 
gent and experienced agents incessantly 
hunting for items which I needed to fil] 
in chinks of the collection, or in scout. 
ing generally for the unique and im- 
portant works of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries in the fields of trade and 
finance. 


A wedding present in 1887 


“MY FIRST large acquisition was the 
library on American finance which had 
been collected from 1830 to 1880, by 
Albert S. Bolles of Philadelphia. My 
brothers gave that collection to me as 
a wedding present in 1887. Some time 
later I was able to purchase one-half of 
the remarkable collection assembled by 
the celebrated English economist, 
Francis Place—an interesting man. He 
was a tailor by trade, although a great 
economist, and in spite of his vocation 
played a big réle in the economic his- 
tory of his time, from 1810 to 1830. 

“Most of the great men of the day 
in London went to Place to have their 
clothes made. He had a fine mind, that 
most unusual tailor. He wrote a great 
deal on the birth control movement and 
the birth control archives in the library 
go back to 1823 and include rare copies 
of handbills circulated at that period 
warning that the growth of population 
in England must be checked for eco- 
nomic reasons. There is also a history of 
this movement, for which many people 
were clapped into jail, entitled ‘History 
of the Diabolical Handbills.’ None of 
these is to be found in the British 
Museum. 

“One of the most important first edi- 
tions in the collection is ‘The Key to 
Wealth’ written by Potter in 1650, the 
first books published on banking. An- 
other important volume is ‘The Way to 
be Rich According to the Practices of 
the Great Audley,’ and is by ‘the great’ 
Audley himself. He was an English 
money-lender of the seventeenth century. 

“There is also the first volume on the 
subject of transportation, written by 
Dymock and printed in 1651, and hav- 
ing to do with the inventions of engines 
of motion. A rarity is ‘A Friendly Check 
from a Kind Relation,’ bearing the im- 
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print of J. Franklin, printer of Phila- 
delphia, 1720. It is believed that this 
book was set up in type by young Ben- 
jamin Franklin while working in his 
prother’s printing shop. 

“There were few collectors in the field 
when I began. I had wide opportunities 
and was able to obtain at absurdly small 
prices some rare and important books 
and documents. 

“I went into the shop of the cele- 
brated London bookseller, Bernard 
Quaritch many years ago and noticed, 
while prowling 
through the stock, 
that Quaritch had 
accumulated dupli- 
cates of many items 
from the British 
patent office—au- 
thentic and authori- 
tative official reports 
on trade and money 
—such subjects as 
that So I asked 
Quaritch what he 
thought they were 
worth and he said I 
could have the lot 
for a shilling apiece. 
They can’t be dupli- 
cated today. They 
simply don’t exist 
outside the archives 
of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

“Some of my ex- 
periences while book hunting through 
Germany in the old days were fascin- 
ating. I was eager to acquire works on 
Socialism and the principles and history 
of the movement—Karl Marx’s mani- 
festoes and such things. But they were 
difficult to find because booksellers were 
forbidden to sell them. It meant a fine 
and imprisonment. The authorities were 
extremely severe about the matter. Of 
course there was a good deal of boot- 
legging in this Socialist literature—or 
should I say ‘Booklegging?’ 

“I have been guided on tiptoe and 
with bated breath into some dim, 
mysterious region of a German book- 
seller’s place of business and there shown 
whatever of a Socialistic nature in the 
way Of books and pamphlets he hap- 
pened to have. 

“Of course I was able to acquire such 
things for remarkably reasonable prices. 
I have all of Karl Marx’s writings, 
including the famous Communist mani- 
festo of 1848. The German section of 
the library is especially strong in the 
Cameralist literature of the eighteenth 
century and in all of the Socialistic and 
Communistic literature, including, as I 
Say, not only the works of Marx, the 


leader, but of other well known ex- 
pounders of the doctrines. 

“Some of the most beautiful things in 
the early Americana came from an old 
garret in Utica, N. Y.; works on trade 
and the history of money, bought for 
almost nothing and now worth, some of 
them, from $300 to $600 apiece. There 
are volumes in the collection that might 
be valued at $3,000 or even more in- 
dividually. 

“One of the rarest and most valuab’e, 
I consider, is Woods’s book on the early 





The Seligman collection contains many rare old volumes 
published in Latin in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 


history of Massachusetts and on the de- 
velopment of trade and finance in the 
colony and commonwealth. That is 
easily worth $3,000 if any price at all 
may be set upon it. It is difficult to say 
about such things. I doubt if I could 
tell you the sum total I have spent over 
half a century for all of these volumes 
and papers. I wouldn’t if I could. Their 
money value has small interest for me. 
I prize them and love them for their 
intrinsic worth—for the light they throw 
on the development of men’s minds as 
trade and commerce grew and banking 
came to play such a tremendous part in 
economics. 

“The library contains all of the re- 
ports and books by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, when that great financier was 
Secretary of the Treasury, and before 
and after he held that post; the books 
and reports made by the celebrated 
Albert Gallatin and similar documents 
from the pen of Dallas. It contains also 
a large collection of original signed let- 
ters from practically all the leaders in 
economic thought for centuries—the out- 
givings of such great minds as Turgot, 
the Frenchman; Adam Smith, David 
Hume and John Stuart Mill. 
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“The Americana of the library are of 
the greatest interest and importance. 
Their varied literature relates to Colo- 
nialcurrency, business and banking prob- 
lems, the origin and rise of canals, rail- 
roads and steam shipping, taxation, 
banking, trade practices and ethics—a 
broad field. The collection of early canal 
literature of the eighteenth century and 
the early railroad literature of the nine- 
teenth century in both the United States 
and England is extensive and contains 
many extremely rare items. 

“The pamphlet 
literature of Amer- 
ica up to the Civil 
War is strong in 
Labor, Free Trade 
and Protection, Mon- 
ey and Banking and 
Public Debts and 
Transportation. The 
Americana on Mon- 
ey, Trade and Fi- 
nance contain most 
of the important 
items of the eight- 
eenth century, many 
of which are of ex- 
treme rarity. 

“There is an al- 
most complete col- 
lection of early En- 
glish and American 
labor periodicals be- 
ing much rarer than 
the English publica- 
tions of the same general character. 
There are extensive accumulations on 
Foreign Exchange, the Mint and Post- 
age, going back to the earliest times. 
Another important group of volumes 
and paper covers the South Sea Scheme, 
including three volumes of undated 
manuscripts from the hand of John 
Law himself, and volumes and papers 
on the excise controversy of 1732 in 
England and on the Asiento literature. 

“There is a wide group of original 
printed and manuscript references cov- 
ering the early literature of fire and life 
insurance, and the collection on the 
Bank of England and the early projects 
for land banks is probably unique. 
British foreign trade, including fisheries, 
tobacco, cotton, silk and many other 
commodities is fully represented, and 
that portion relating to England’s com- 
merce with the East Indies is particular- 
ly strong. Practically all of the English 
pamphleteers, including Dean Swift and 
Defoe, are represented, along with a 
set of the extremely rare Mercator. 

“In the field of French literature there 
is a complete collection of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century works on eco- 

(Continued on page 164) 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Less than 20 years of progress made 
this change at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-Second Street, New York 


ROM a New York office window 
at No. 1 Madison Avenue we 
watched the wreckers demolish a 
splendid building—not an archaic 
Victorian structure—but a really 
first-class steel framed skyscraper less 
than 20 years old; steel work as good 
as new was burned out deliberately, 
ruthlessly; masonry fit for another cen- 
tury was tumbled down as worthless 
rubbish and unceremoniously hauled 
away. Such wear as the building showed 
was trifling and on parts easily replace- 
able. Depreciation was negligible but 
millions of dollars’ worth of apparently 
serviceable property was condemned 
because it no longer suited the location, 
an outgrown design that could no longer 
earn the required rents and which 
impeded the development of adjacent 
property; premature death of an en- 
terprise because of a business error, 
the result of forces not foreseen. Mil- 
lions wiped out through obsolescence— 
growing pains. 
Such examples are becoming so com- 
mon! Such buildings are usually 
financed on a plan that provides for a 
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life of 50 years, yet in Chicago the 
Takoma Building stood only 40 years, 
and in New York the Pictorial Review 
Building probably less than ten years— 
all wiped out because ostensible assets 
had proven to be liabilities. These phys- 
ical structures were wrecked but left 
behind the residue of the financial struc- 
ture on which they had been erected. 
Presumably in these cases an item of 
from 20 to 80 per cent was not amor- 
tized but left as a loss to be absorbed 
by the owners or passed on as a charge 
against the succeeding structure, an item 
that distorts values and raises rents, a 
dislocation expressing the way the fi- 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 





i Obsolescence, 


BUSINESS insures its property against 
fire, theft and similar losses but few indus- 
tries have learned to protect themselves 
against obsolescence, a force which threat- 
ens complete disaster if not conquered. 
Although no commercial company writes 
such insurance the wise manager can, by his 


own efforts, provide his own protection 


nancial plans have failed to 
keep step with physical de- 
velopments. 

In connection with the 
Government’s program for 
new buildings in Washing- 
ton, they have taken over a 
structure formerly occupied 
by the Southern Railway 
and I am informed that 
building and site cost $2, 
500,000—$750,000 for the 
site and $1,750,000 for the 
building. 

In other words the Gov- 
ernment must pay $1,750,- 
000 for a building to be 
wrecked. A beautiful illus 
tration of the cost of 
obsolescence. 

Since millions are involved the grow- 
ing pains are truly acute. 

What is necessary to endow the 
financial structures supporting these 
enterprises with perpetual youth? Evi- 
dently obsolescence has wiped them out 
early in life and presumably it was in- 
visible, unrecognized until perhaps too 
late. Unless provided for, obsolescence 
can destroy the financial structures 
supporting these skyscrapers just 4 
white ants insidiously destroy a struc- 
ture of wood. Also, as tiny bits of saw- 
dust betray the damage done by the 
ants, evidences of progress should lead 
one to suspect financial weakness 
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a Persistent Competitor 


By W. H. RASTALL 


Chief, Industrial Machinery Division, U. S$. Department of Commerce 


through obsolescence—the threat of re- 
placement before fixed charges have 
been amortized. The greater the prog- 
ress the more rapid and severe the 
obsolescence. 

Manufacturing industries face a 
similar difficulty but the ramifications 
are much wider. Gen. Otto H. Falk, 
Milwaukee machinery manufacturer, 
tells of a factory manager who knew 
how, with new machinery, he could save 
a million dollars a year but could not 
reequip because he lacked funds. A clear 
case of obsolescence-itis 

It also works in other ways. Last 
year we undoubtedly enjoyed a boom. 
Business was active. Most of the usual 
indices were high—many records were 
broken, yet a number of corporations 


ended the year in the red, and whole 
groups struggled with “profitless pros- 
perity.”” Is it not probable that much of 
this was the result of unintelligent com- 
petition inspired by excess factory 
capacity developed through retaining 
too long in operation decrepit and obso- 
lete machinery? Sounds involved, but 
would these industries not be much 
better placed if they would but junk 
their junk? Otherwise they are caught 
in a cycle that leads to evil consequences 
and is all too common. 


Ruthless obsolescence 


THERE are many other kinds of 
obsolescence. Not so many months ago 
the women decided they wanted their 


dresses ornamented with braided panels. 
To meet this demand, manufacturers 
found it necessary to install special sew- 
ing machines—good, durable machines 
that would not wear out in 20 years, 
but which were wiped out through 
obsolescence in 90 days because the fad 


passed. A malignant case of “style 
obsolescence.” 
The accounting problem involved 


here deserves thought. Not only is cloth- 
ing involved but houses and automo- 
biles and hotels and their equipment 
and the equipment to make that equip- 
ment. 

About 1925 the wood alcohol indus- 
try was apparently comfortable, happy 
and prosperous employing about 100 
million dollars’ worth of factories and 





THE YOUNGSTOWN STEEL AND TUBE CO. 


The steel industry knows that the equipment of this blast furnace must be replaced 
in 16 years but few industries have acquired such accurate figures on obsolescence 
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whatnot. Without warning, a 
synthetic product, methanol, 
was shipped in from Germany 
at ruinous prices. Here we had 
at least the threat that the 
whole investment would be 
wiped out, “technological ob- 
solescence.” 


Out-of-date movies 


BUT a few years ago we had 
only the silent “movies” and 
theaters were built for such ex- 
hibitions. Frequently — these 
rooms were long, narrow with 
flat walls and ceilings. Now 
that we have the talkies, what 
think you of the acoustic prop- 
erties of these buildings? What 
is the obsolescence cost to this industry 
resulting from this change? This is one 
of those rare cases where you hear 
obsolescence. Remember also that the 
musicians complain that they, too, are 
in the discard. What will the conse- 
quences of television be? 

These cases may be rather startling, 
involving the loss of large sums to some 
and of jobs to others, but on the whole 
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BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
The same force that makes this car look 


queer today is working on your business 


such “style or catastrophic obsoles- 
cence” is probably much less serious as 
a business matter than “progressive 
obsolescence’’—the little changes that 
are made day by day in an industry 
whereby the product or plant gradually, 
quietly, perhaps invisibly, yet surely, 
slips into the limbo of the superseded, 
ready for the discard, although man- 
agement probably still tries to carry on 





hoping for success yet. unaware 
of the sources of failure. 

These little differences may 
be the result of style changes, 
or development of consumer 
taste or technical progress, or 
new raw materials, or other- 
wise, but in every case, unless 
met, the results are deadly. 
The more rapid the change in 
style, the faster the progress, 
the more serious these costs 
will be and as General Falk 
says, “There is no dodging 
obsolescence.” 

We should not fear obsoles- 
cence or try to dodge it 
because it is a measure of prog- 
ress and public welfare, but 
manufacturers should manage 
their affairs to meet these costs. Ob- 
viously this is a problem in accounting. 

An experience in Asia is illuminating. 
Thirty years ago American and British 
manufacturers of textiles enjoyed 4 
flourishing business in China. More re- 
cently most of this trade has been lost 
to Japanese. Last year Anno S. Pearse, 
general secretary of the International 
(Continued on page 162) 
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Why We Do Not Sell to Chains 


E DO not sell to 

chain stores. The 

individual hard- 

ware dealer can do 

a better job than 
the chain store of making quality 
merchandise valuable to the con- 
sumer. By quality merchandise 
we mean merchandise that pos- 
sesses some unusual quality or 
characteristic which increases its 
usefulness or durability. 

As manufacturers of nationally 
advertised tools, we have found 
that it pays better for us to deal 
with wholesalers and retailers than 
with chain organizations. Chain 
stores in our opinion do not offer 
the greatest possible service to 
the public, which is the summum 
bonum every manufacturer should 
be seeking. Whatever is good for 
the consumer is good for the 
manufacturer. 

Chain stores have a definite 
place, admittedly, but that place 
is not near quality merchandise 
nor is it in the service field. They 
have advantages which loom large 
in the eyes of too many independ- 
ents and blind them to the unique 
virtues in their own stores. It 
seems to be up to the manufac- 
turers to reassure their indepen- 
dent outlets. 

However, too many manufac- 
turers are likewise scared by the 
chain-store buying-power bogey. 
The independent retailer has 
plenty of room for optimism, for 
after all he is capable of giving 
the public more real value for its 
money than is the chain store. 

A thousand factors enter into 
any consideration of values; only 
the person involved can estimate 


By FAYETTE R. PLUMB 


President, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Too! Manufacturers 


As Told to William Boyd Craig 


DECORATIONS BY GEORGE LOHR 





The sportsman seeking advice 


turns usually to the independent 


WHEN a national manufacturer ig- 
nores the chain-store market to con- 
centrate on the wholesaler and in- 
dependent retailer there must be an 
excellent reason for his action. That 
reason, Mr. Plumb says, is the fact 
that independents can give more than 
price-tag value to the customer. He 
explains here just what this value is 


value accurately in any single 
case. A merchant fixes what seems 
to him to be a fair price on an 
article. And yet the article, what- 
ever its nature, is going to have 
a different value for every in- 
dividual. 


Comparative values 


A NAIL hammer costing 75 cents 
may offer the greatest value at 
that price to one who uses a ham- 
mer only occasionally for rough 
work. On the other hand, one who 
uses a hammer frequently might 
very well find that over a long 
period it would be economy to 
pay $1.50 for a hammer more 
efficient in use and with a double 
life. The professional mechanic 
or the tool lover who takes pride 
in his set of tools might receive 
sufficient value from the beauty 
and efficiency of a superfine ham- 
mer to pay $2 or $2.50 for it. 

These comparative values can- 
not be judged by appearances; it 
requires the experience and knowl- 
edge of the trained hardware man 
to bring out the different qualities 
and to judge the comparative 
values to the purchaser. 

It is up to the merchants of the 
country to see that an ever larger 
portion of the merchandise sold 
has more than its tag value. Mer- 
chandise may be just so much 
material substance to a merchant, 
but his customers are a variable 
quantity. Every one of them has 
his individual wants which need 
and deserve special attention from 
an intelligent merchant. Giving 
more than price-tag values to cus- 
tomers is a big job, calling for a 
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When methods replace men, stores 


might as well be slot machines 


resourceful, well-thought-out program. 
Even a chain store can give price-tag 
value, but it takes more than a system 
to do better. It takes knowledge and 
mental activity on top of all the most 
modern methods. 

I make it a point to visit hardware 
retailers as often as possible. Recently 
I watched a good retailer selling wire 
in a small store in a country district 
in eastern Pennsylvania. The farmer 
knew exactly how many feet he wanted. 
The dealer measured the wire and cut 
it off. Had the farmer gone to a chain, 
he would have been compelled to buy 
more than he needed, because of the 
chain method of selling in bulk. The 
retailer finished a good selling job by 
chatting with his customer about crops 
and the weather. 


He got just what he wanted 


THE farmer got more value than was 
written on the price tag. He got exactly 
what he wanted, and intelligent sugges- 
tion and human interest besides. In 
another store I visited recently, a young 
woman came in to look at some stoves. 
She seemed rather interested in an elec- 
tric stove, but the dealer, after hearing 
what sort of setup she had in her home, 
explained that she would likely get more 
satisfaction from a gas range. He ques- 
tioned her on the size of her family 
and showed a kindly interest in all she 
had to tell him. The range he might 
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have sold her would have cost a bit 
more than the one she bought. In ad- 
dition to a small saving, he gave her 
valuable, common-sense advice which 
came of long experience. 

Not always is it necessary for a re- 
tailer to suggest a cheaper item. 
Frequently it is decidedly to the cus- 
tomer’s advantage to choose a more 
expensive product. If a woman comes 
into a hardware store to buy a cheap 
hammer, it may be good salesmanship 
to persuade her that, by spending a 
little more, she can get a much better 
value. 

A stranger visits a section of the 
country famed for its fishing to enjoy 
a few days of the sport. No matter 
what his equipment, he will likely seek 
the hardware dealer who handles the 
best tackle to get suggestions and ad- 
vice. The stranger may make but a 
few purchases or he may get an en- 
tirely new outfit, depending on the 
dealer’s knowledge and advice. There 
should be a world of comfort for the 
independent retailer in the fact that 
for just such specialized knowledge, 
the chain store will not be sought out. 

To the untrained eye there is little 

difference between several of the more 
popular styles of axes on the market, 
yet each style has its section of the 
country in which it is preferred. The 
chain-store manager may know this, 
but the chances are he cannot buy for 
sectional wants. Giving a customer ex- 
actly what he wants and is used to is 
but another form of giving more than 
price-tag value. There are hundreds of 
cases in which the customer relies on 
the retailer’s judgment. Such cases al- 





The value of a hammer depends 


on the customer and his needs 
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most always fall within the realm of 
the independent merchants of the coup. 
try. They are the ones who offer the 
public real values. The chains rely op 
methods rather than on men, and when 
the human element is removed from 
business you approach the mechanical 
condition of the slot machine. 

When a man buys a suit of clothes for 
$50, he relies largely on the salesman’s 
judgment for information as to the 
quality of the material. Of course, the 
salesman must have a proper idea of 
what real merchandising is before he 
can be trusted in such a situation. Until 
the retailer realizes that merchandising 
is simply selling what the consumer 
should have rather than palming of 
what the retailer wants to get rid of, 
there is not much hope of ideal condi- 
tions prevailing. 


Support for the independent 


GRANTED that there is a wide field, 
and always will be, for independents 
with knowledge and ability, we have 
concluded that we want the goodwill 
of the independent hardware dealers of 
the country enough to sell to them alone. 
They act as our show windows and as 
such we want to give them all the back- 
stage support we are able. 

The chains have shifted the normal 
wholesale functions back to the manu- 
facturer in some instances. This may be 
due to overcapacity, a lack of adequate 
cost information, or the lure of a new 
idea which seems to offer big possibil- 
ities. In time, I believe manufacturers 
will tire of being made the warehouse- 
men for chain stores. They are not 

equipped for it, and should not be. 

If an order for 1,000 dozen ham- 
mers came from any source, we 
would be mildly surprised at its 
size. However, if it came from a 
chain, we would decline it. Besides 
the policy angle, it would be more 
expensive, before we were through 
with it, than if it were made up of 
orders for ten hundred-dozens lots 
to wholesalers. 

Somewhere in the details of the 
order we would find directions that 
we were to send two- or three-dozen 
parcels of hammers to several hun- 
dred chain-store units throughout 
the country. Upon checking the 
cost of this whole order, we would 
find it more expensive to fill at no 
price reduction than it would be 
to fill several smaller ones. If it is 
cheaper for the chains to buy in 
large quantities it is not always 
cheaper for manufacturers to deal 
with them. 
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Opportunity in a Pump Handle 


By EDWIN C. HILL 


Staff Writer, the New York Sun 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LAWRENCE DRESSER 


PITY the young man of today. He cannot pump the 


pipe organ in a church. A number of leading business 


men found doing so the best start in life. Pity today’s 


youth further because he cannot belong to the Guild 


of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers. He'll miss a lot of fun 


OME OF the country’s most 

noted and successful business 

and professional ren got their 

start in life—earned their first 

money—pumping pipe organs 
in country town churches on Sunday 
mornings—Gcorge B. Cortelyou, presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York; Benjamin Franklin 
Affleck, president of the Universal 
Portland Cement Company of Chicago; 
John M. Gibbons, general attorney for 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad; Julius Rosenwald, chairman 
of the Board of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany; Senator James Couzens, of 
Michigan, Henry Ford’s one time part- 
ner; Will H. Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers’ Association, 
so-called czar of the movies; George B. 
Dolliver, wealthy publisher, and scores 


of others who have made their mark in 
industry and finance and in the learned 
professions. 

Today, well along in years, burdened 
with tremendous responsibility, these 
former pipe organ pumpers like to put 
aside labors and cares once or twice a 
year to recall whimsically, and with a 
great deal of sentiment in their laughter, 
those long-ago days when mother made 
them wash well behind the ears on the 
Lord’s Day and don their Sunday 
clothes and go to church to do their 
duty by their religion and their com- 
munity. It was their harassing obliga- 
tion to turn out reasonably scrubbed 
and soaped, in starched stiff collar and 
irksomely tight shoes, and take their 
post at morning service—and usually 
at evening service, too—to provide the 
man power which inflated the bellows 







With a gesture, the organ 
pumper could make the 
choir look foolish—but none 
yielded to the temptation 


of the pipe organ and produced the 
wheezing, rumbling music which accom- 
panied the ladies and gentlemen in the 
choir loft as they put their hearts into 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” or ““God 
Be With You Till We Meet Again.” 

Mr. Rosenwald, in occasional relaxa- 
tions from the press of affairs in the 
great store of which he is the head, 
often lets his mind drift back over the 
slow years to the days when he pumped 
an organ in a Gentile church in Spring- 
field, Ill., the only Jew in the congrega- 
tion, selected with special compliment 
to his peculiar fitness for pipe organ 
pumper by the board of trustees of the 
church. 


His start as a capitalist 


THEY didn’t pay him much—lI think 
Mr. Rosenwald told me once that he 
got 25 cents for every perspiring 
appearance—but the salary or wage, 
whichever you like, formed the basis 
of the savings which made him a capi- 
talist at ten and eventually a merchant 
prince of the age. 

Sitting in his splendid office high up 
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in the tower of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company in 
Fourteenth Street in New 
York City, George B. 
Cortelyou smiles reminis- 
cently when the yet clear 
pictures of his boyhood 
come back to him, and he 
thinks of himself working 
the lever of the old church 
organ up and down, up 
and down, while the pretty 
soprano projects her flute- 
like notes over the heads 
of the drowsy congrega- 
tion. 

Mr. Dolliver, the pub- 
lisher, will never forget 
the fight he had with 
the minister’s son behind 
the pumper’s screen in the 
little Baptist church in 
Battle Creek, Mich., an 
epic battle. The juvenile 
Dolliver was a Methodist 
—or his folks were, which 
put him in the Methodist 
class, according to the sim- 
ple logic of the minister’s 
boy. When young Dolliver 
was offered the job of 
pumping the _ Baptist 
church pipe organ for a set remunera- 
tion of 25 cents a Sunday, it occurred 
to the minister’s son that here was a 
clear case of imported foreign labor. 

Even while the sermon was going on, 
or the choir singing, there was trouble 
behind the screen, for the minister’s son 
made it a point to resort to that spot 
and taunt young Dolliver, throwing his 
Methodism in his face. One Sunday 
morning, his patience tried too sorely, 
the Dolliver boy hit the minister’s son 
squarely upon the nose, and the clamor 
of combat temporarily suspended church 
service. Unhappily for Dolliver he lost 
the job and the minister’s son came into 
undisputed possession of the lucrative 
post—a clear victory for the principle 
of the closed shop. 


A calling of varying reward 


IT seems that fairly equal ability—for 
every boy who assayed to handle the 
tricky lever of a pipe organ had to know 
his business or he didn’t last—was not 
equally compensated. Will Hays of the 
movies, who asserts that he was one of 
the most expert pipe organ pumpers 
that ever supported hymn singing, re- 
ceived only ten cents for a Sunday’s 
labor. But this was not the worst of it. 
A fellow can do a lot with ten cents 
given the opportunity. But when a 
fellow’s mother, alertly watching for 
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Those days when they donned their Sunday clothes 
with lace collar and cuffs and did their duty 


the transfer of the dime from the treas- 
ury of the Presbyterian Church in 
Sullivan, Ind., required the honest 
laborer to put the fruit of his labor into 
the collection plate, what was the use? 

As a plain example of the unevenness 
of the rewards for true genius, Mr. 
Affleck, the head of the great Universal 
Portland Cement Company nowadays, 
and who used to be president of the 
Union League Club of Chicago, used to 
do his stunt of pumping in Winnetka, 
Ill., and was paid 35 cents per Sunday. 

But such was the injustice of the 
parental Afflecks—or so it must seem 
to the unprejudiced—the revenue from 
young Affleck’s talent went not into his 
pocket but into the family budget where 
it was frittered away, probably, on all 
sorts of unnecessary things like rent and 
grocery bills. However, the future 
cement magnate did get free tickets to 
the church ice cream socials and that 
was worth shooting at when a target 
was set up for ambition. 

Very few men lose all of their boy- 
hood and its zest for play, and this is 
the reason, probably, why 800 business 
and professional men the country over 
have taken membership in one of the 
oddest societies to be found in the whole 
United States—the Guild of Former 
Pipe Organ Pumpers—and are proud 
of their membership. They are proud 
of it because it represents a boyhood 


experience which is not open to the 
boy of this day—or to very few 
at any rate—for the old-fashioned, 
hand-pumped pipe organ is a thing 
of the past. It has been transformed 
or supplanted by modern creations 
rigged and manipulated with and 
by all sorts of electrical gadgets 
and doodads. A noble and dignified 
profession has been wiped out by 
the march of modern science. 


No organ pumpers today 


SENATOR COUZENS, who 
pumped a pipe organ in a little 
church in Chatham, Ont., says there 
are nO more pipe organ pumpers 
nowadays and the Senator is prob- 
ably right. He recalls vividly that 
his compensation for Sunday labors 
as he sat huddled and hidden be- 
hind his screen and the rigid backs 
of the choir, constituted his first capi- 
tal and gave him, as well, a sense of 
responsibility to society, and the 
conviction that one had a duty to 
perform as a member of society. 
Several years ago Chet Shafer, 
who comes from Three Rivers, 
Mich., and is a writer of dry humor 
whimsicalities, suggested to several 
business men of his acquaintance that 
something ought to be done to keep 
alive the golden traditions of pipe-organ 
pumping. He mentioned the notion to 
Julius Rosenwald in Chicago, and to 
others, and it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. An organization was perfected, 
with Mr. Shafer the active executive 
and contact figure, as Grand Diapason, 
and Mr. Rosenwald, I believe, as Chief 
Quint, and a full list of other officers 
and offices—the offices being named for 
the various parts and functions of the 
old-time pipe organ. 

When it came to canvass the whole 
country it was found that 800 were 
eligible to active membership as having 
served industriously in their youth to 
inflate the bellows of organs in their 
local churches. One by one the 800 were 
taken into membership and _ received 
their diplomas. The initial fee for the 
parchment diploma with its imposing 
seal and its notification in noble Gothic 
type that the holder and bearer is en- 
titled to all of the honors and privileges 
that appertain unto his style and rank 
as a former pipe organ pumper is the 
only financial burden of membership. 
There are no dues and assessments. 

Now and again, somewhat irregu- 
larly, as the spirit moves, or because of 
the difficulty of rounding up in one 
place, at a stated time, so many individ- 
uals of varied activities and tastes, the 
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Guild of Former Pipe-Organ Pumpers 
holds dinners of reminiscence in New 
York or Chicago, the chief capitals of 
the unique order. At those dinners the 
men trade boyhood experiences as 
journeymen pumpers and drop the 
years behind them. They like to recall 
those hateful Sunday mornings when 
Father donned the tall hat and Prince 
Albert and Mother primped up in her 
best frock of heavy, rustling silk, with 
lace at the collar and wrists; when they 
themselves in the detested _ strait- 
jacket of Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes 
trotted alongside with maddening 
thoughts of Jimmy and Pete who, 
as well they knew, were dropping 
a bent pin in Fisher’s Run wit 

the best possible expectation of 
yanking out a four-inch perch or 
sunfish. 


Stories, but no speeches 


THEY don’t make speeches, our 
Mr. Rosenwalds and Dollivers and 
Hayses, at these get-together feasts 
of former pumpers. Speeches are 
barred, as savoring too much of { 
the world they are living in now, 
and as far apart, indeed, from the 
glamorous days of boyhood; but 
they sit and smoke and tell stories 
of the laborious, profound and 
sacred duties they were called up- 
on to perform. 

They like to project themselves 
back into the happy past and see 
themselves again in their cramped 
quarters by the organ and behind 
the choir, quite hidden and anony- 
mous, for it was not thought fitting or 
even respectful to permit the worship- 
ping congregation to have a glimpse of 
the red-faced, perspiring youngster who 
pumped the organ lever up and down. 







The spectacle would hardly have been 
in harmony with the beautiful choir or 
the gilded organ pipes. 

Organ pumping was onerous and 
exacting, especially because it had to be 
done on Sunday, when the whole out- 
doors called to a normal boy; but there 
were privileges and honors connected 
with the post, and choices were made 
by the pastor or the trustees solely on 
merit. Muscle was not the only 


requisite. Some moral character and 
standing in the community were re- 
garded as essential by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Politics occasionally crept 





oe 


He hit the minister’s son and the 
clamor of combat suspended church 


into the selections, for a minister’s son 
usually had a start on the rest of the 
boys of the town, or any ministerial 
blood relation of the suitable age. Or, 
it might be, the son of the Sunday 
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school superintendent who had the 
necessary pull, or the scion of a well- 
to-do deacon. On the whele, though, 
members of the Guild tell this writer, 
merit counted in the long run. 


Upheld professional ethics 


THEY confess almost without excep- 
tion that at some time or other in the 
course of their responsible labors they 
were almost overwhelmed by a tempta- 
tion to “get even” with the haughty, 
supercilious choristers—the soprano or 
the basso who seldom gave them a 
nod or a glance but who was 
perilously dependent upon 
their honor and loyalty. 
They knew, as well as the 
organist knew, that with a 
gesture they could wreck a 
hymn or leave a_ soloist 
stranded among futile squeak- 
ings and grunts from the be- 
trayed pipes. All that was 
needed was to allow the indica- 
tor to drop below the point 
which signified that the wind 
force was being maintained in 
the bellows and pipes—the sim- 
plest of omissions—and the 
prize singer of the choir could 
have been made to look fool- 
ish. It appears, though, that 
none of them ever succumbed 
to such temptation, and resis- 
tance put iron in their souls. 
“No one knows nowadays— 
and few people ever gave 
thought to it in the old days- 
what the pipe-organ pumper 
had to endure,” said one of the Guild. 
The Guild of Former Pipe-Organ 
Pumpers is a whimsical crowd, fond of 
joking with a straight face and in pon- 
(Continued on page 167) 
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Hearing that cast-iron animal life was disappearing in this country, the Guild 
launched a rescue expedition to gather remaining specimens in a public park 








The Club Racket Has You 


By BOYDEN SPARKES 


DECORATIONS BY GEORGE ILLIAN 





THE NEED for clubs is growing 
with city life and the number of clubs 


INTED with moonlight, 

the matronly white bar- 

kentine creaked as if in 

protest against the haw- 

ser lines that held her 
fast to her dingy pier. It was 
a comfort to fancy that she was 
eager to sail, even that she suf- 
fered annoyance because her 
canvas was stowed away in 
lockers. Masts that were thicker 
than a paunchy man where we 
stood on her creamy deck tapered to a thrilling slenderness 
high overhead where the free wind whistled. 

That was the idea! Free wind! At no cost whatever her 
numerous owners might be carried to Bermuda, to Jamaica, 
to Africa, China or Cebu. It was precisely this notion that 
was being sold. 

“Join the club and become one of her owners’’ seemed 
a reasonable and alluring slogan. Frustrated lovers of the 
sea were being invited to enroll as charter life members. 
Those with enough strength of character to make up their 
minds quickly could achieve this splendid patent of exclu- 
siveness by paying $200; those who hesitated might have to 
pay $300, or $400, or $500. Sign quickly, urged the sales- 
man, before the 300 memberships at $200 were all grabbed 
off. 

That was several years ago. The old boat is sooty now 
and various libels have been tacked to the mast. She is a 
bankrupt enterprise and if ships really do feel I am sure 
that she is as disappointed as all those hundreds of sea- 
hungry landsmen who signed the membership applications, 
and who signed, moreover, checks. Recently I was permitted 
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is increasing. So is the number of 
doubtful promoters whose chief aim 
is to enrich themselves. There are 
some tests, however, that will enable 
you to teli whether you are being 
invited to join a real club or to aid 


the promoter of a racket 


to browse in the correspondence file that 
contains the full history of this dream 
that failed of fulfillment. I read the 
contract for the sale of 2,500 charter 
life memberships. I read the report of 
the accountants which showed the ya 
rious channels through which all the 
money was distributed. 

I read the correspondence of mem- 
bers; some letters written when they 
were brimming with good-fellowship and 
anticipation; some when they were dis 
illusioned, disgusted and full of recrimi- 
nations. 

It seemed to me to be a _ perfect 
pattern of something that is going on in 
various guises all over this country; 
something that is an abuse of one of the 
noblest words in the vocabularies of 
men. The word is “club.” When it is 
commercialized, it loses its real meaning 
and, it seems to me, it becomes unwhole- 
some, offensive. 

When I looked through the docu- 
ments that tell the history of that 
wrecked ship club I could not help but 
wonder if anyone would have bought 
a membership had he understood all 
the details of the business. For one 
thing there was a contract, two contracts in fact, which I do 
not think were shown to prospective members. There is some 
sort of a contract governing the sale of memberships at the 
bottom of a majority of new club enterprises. In these con- 
tracts memberships are treated as a commodity. For example: 

The party of the first part represents and hereby agrees that he 
has available for sale 2,500 charter life memberships exempt from 
the payment of annual dues and non-assessable. 


Organizer gets big part of membership fee 


THE party of the first part is the organizer. As to what ex 
tent he was governed by altruism in forming this club you 
may decide for yourself. He signed a contract which gave 
him the exclusive right to sell the 2,500 charter life membet- 
ships which had been created. 

His commission was to be 30 per cent of the membership 
fee and the cost of selling was to be borne by the club. Then 
he farmed out his contract on a basis that gave 25 per cemt 
to the concern which actually sold the memberships. That 
arrangement gave him a flat five per cent of every member- 
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At no cost whatever her various owners might be carried to Bermuda, Jamaica 
or Africa. It was precisely this idea that the club promoters were selling 


ship sold. But it is better to start at the 
beginning. The beginning was the ship. 

Somewhere he had learned of a 
wooden vessel that could be bought for 
$12,000. The record indicates that he 
acquired an option to buy it for $12,- 
000; but the record also indicates that 
he lost no time in forming the club and 
then committing the club to purchase 
the ship at a price which would give him 
a fat profit. At that time the club had 
only a handful of members. When 
there were more members, and conse- 
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quently more cash, he was given $21,600 for the vessel. 

Who was the party of the second part? It was a corpora- 
tion which makes a business of selling club memberships on 
commission. Possibly you did not realize that there was a 
market for such things. 

Well, there is, and if your name is in the telephone or the 
city directory you can be sure you are a part of the market 
for club memberships. But to return to the contract. An- 
other paragraph provided 
that the membership sales 
corporation was to receive 25 
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the club after it became bankrupt discovered that 104 men 
had paid $200 for memberships; 184 had paid $300 and 15 
had paid $400. But there were 33 members who had not paid 
anything. Among these were a couple of well known Arctie 
explorers; a cartoonist or so and several professional 
humorists. These men had traded the use of their names for 
a free life membership. 

This grotesque selling campaign finally ended. A lot of 
the men who paid money intg 
that scheme could ill afford to loge 
it. Many, when they signed a 





per cent of the gross price of 
each membership as_ sold. 
Even if a membership was 
sold on the instalment plan 
the membership sales _cor- 
poration was to get its full 
commission out of the first 
payment. 

There was another para- 
graph which served to in- 
crease the corporation’s re- 
ward in an adroit manner. 
For each 19 memberships 
sold it was to receive as its 
personal property one mem- 
bership. In other words one 
membership in every 20 was 
assigned to this corporation. It 
was stipulated that these were 
to be used as a bonus for 
salesmen or for promotion. 

The initial arrangemént provided that there would be 
300 memberships at $200; 600 at $300; 400 at $350; 600 at 
$400 and 600 at $500. That makes 2,500 charter life mem- 
berships and might make a total of $920,000. In this case the 
membership-selling corporation agreed to keep an average 
of not less than ten salesmen on the job. If they sold 90 mem- 
berships in four months the contract was to remain in force 
until the 2,500 memberships were sold. 

Just what was to be sold for $920,000? Certainly it was 
not the ship which had a true market value of only $12,000. 
Apparently the merchandise was a compound of camaraderie 
and fiction. 


Where did the membership money go? 


BEFORE this undertaking went on the rocks, $105,222 was 
paid for charter memberships. More than $35,000 of that 
sum vanished into the pockets of the various gentlemen who 
were entitled to commissions. Another $13,300 vanished 
into the pockets and stomachs of the scanty harbor crew of 
the ship. Some of the other items by which it is possible to 
explain what became of the money follow: 

Printing and advertising, $6,461; rent of office, $4,385; 
office salaries, $2,681; ship equipment and furniture, $4,208. 
Another $13,000 was spent for ship repairs. The right to lay 
alongside a pier cost $2,161. There were other items but it is 
needless to list them. 

Now one of the surprising things about this business is 
that seemingly none of the men who became members 
thought about the tremendous overhead. Seemingly none of 
them was concerned with the problem of finding a satisfac- 
tory substitute for that which in successfully managed clubs 
is referred to as dues. You see, all these men were charter 
life members exempt from dues. 

The accountants who sought to untangle the finances of 





If your name is in the telephone hook 


you are a prospect for club membership 


check for a life membership, 
signed away a considerable por. 
tion of their budgeted allowance 
for recreation. 


A real need for clubs 


THERE is another side to the 
picture. This view was given to 
me recently by a successful pro- 
moter of clubs whose organization 
is now developing two large ones 
in New York City. 

This man has had 20 salesmen 
in the Wall Street section selling 
memberships in a new athletic 
club and 18 salesmen in the mid- 
town section selling memberships 
in a luncheon club. It is easy to 
accept the idea that there is a 
genuine need of both these clubs. 
The athletic club, for example, is to occupy a three million 
dollar club house. Originally it was projected as a 44-story 
building. The bankers—and they are bankers who will be 
active members—determined that was too high to be eco- 
nomically sound. They cut the building to 35 stories. There 
are to be 5,400 members but no member will be taken who 
is unacceptable to a membership committee. Bankers are 
handling all funds. 

The luncheon club is to have 7,500 members, not a great 
many in view of the hundreds of thousands who swarm 
daily in and out of the buildings in the vicinity of Grand 
Central Terminal. Neither of these institutions pretends to 
be one of those intimate associations which give the word 
“club” its warmest connotations. Each is the response to a 
definite need created by city life. They are expressions of the 
urbanization of American life. 

“How else is this thing to be done if it is not sold?” the 
promoter asked. “Not all of the men who make their living 
in Wall Street are ultra-rich men bu‘ thousands of them will 
always make a good living. They need a convenient place 
to relax, to read, get exercise, swim, shower and eat. No 
commercial enterprise could supply what they need. A large 
athletic club is precisely what is required. 

“Obviously it costs money to round up a group sufficiently 
large and personally agreeable to each other to support such 
a club. That cost can be controlled and I assure you it is 
being controlled in many sound enterprises of the sort in 
large cities from coast to coast. 

“It is inherently unsound always to permit the organizer 
of a proposed club to handle funds, to state policy or to have 
the final say on the eligibility of those offered for member- 
ship. 

“Clearly the man whose job it is to sell memberships should 
not be allowed to dominate the membership committee. 
There must be safeguards to keep him from selling to the 
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wrong people. A large club should be governed by the same 
business caution, good taste and ethics that you would ex- 
pect from those in control of anything in which you invest 
your money and a part of yourself. 

“How much should it cost to organize a club? In my 
judgment it is foolhardy to attempt to create a club with less 
than 25 per cent of the money paid for membership. In the 
future it may be possible to do it for less, but I am doubt- 
ful. If 25 per cent is the minimum I should say that 35 per 
cent is the maximum. When a larger proportion is spent the 
enterprise is doomed. 


Club organizing now a profession 


“CLUB organizing is a new profession. Unhappily it has 
attracted a number of unworthy practitioners. There are 
some racketeers in it imposing on a public which is unskilled 
in determining which propositions are unsound. 

“The racketeers are using the same patterns of exploita- 
tion that the legitimate promoters use. Consequently these 
abuses have injured the work of those who have professional 
pride and personal integrity. This is a great misfortune be- 
cause American cities, rapidly swollen in recent years, have 
a genuine need of more clubs.” 

In my search for light on this business I talked with an 
old acquaintance who had four or five years’ experience as 
a club membership salesman. He is an engaging person and 
makes friends swiftly. I had known him as a carefree in- 
dividual never more than a jump ahead of his debts. Then 
I encountered him when he was extraordinarily prosperous. 

“T'll tell you how I got into the club business,” he said. 
“I was working in Lakeville, alternating between newspaper 
and publicity work. There was a club promoter there who 
was being ridden by the newspapers. He invited me to take 
over his contract. I did so and put it over. The club is a 
successful, well managed enterprise today. As for me, I made 
$30,000 in three months and then launched out as club 
promoter. 

“One of the troubles with the work is that men who are 
good salesmen get the idea that it is just an easy racket. As 
amatter of fact it is always easy to sell the first few hundred 
memberships in any big city club proposition. After that it 
grows increasingly difficult with the result that smart and 
unscrupulous promoters are usually glad to surrender their 
contracts when the job is half done. 

“Out of 60 salesmen who worked with me in 1922 and 
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1923 six or seven, at least, launched out on their own. They 
all went hustling over the country looking for chances to 
exploit a club. 

“I know one who has been successful who established his 
credit in a big western city by having a phony telegram 
sent to him by an eastern friend. This read: 

Have sold your house cash buyer stop check thirty-five thousand 
less my commission as soon as title search completed. 

“By displaying that message the promoter established his 
credit. He was flat broke but rented a noble suite of offices. 
He acquired expensive office furniture the same way. Then 
he tied up with a real estate man who was trying to sell a 
piece of property worth $600,000. That was when the club 
was born. An option to buy the land was juggled a couple 
of times. When the prospectus was printed that piece of real 
estate was written down as a million-dollar asset. Such write- 
ups in values are a common trick. In this instance the land 
today is actually worth more than a million. 


One of the club salesman’s tricks 


“IN their feverish hunt for clubs to organize some of these 
membership sellers go completely wild. Here’s one that 
actually happened. A scheme was begun for developing a 
club for negroes in a northern city where there is a huge set- 
tlement of colored people. It failed. Then the promoter 
started all over again. This time it was offered as a club for 
white men. That time it clicked. But how can it be a club? 

“The salesman’s best trick is to go well recommended. 
He telephones first and says: 

“Mr. O’Keefe? Your friend, Julius K. Simpson, the presi- 
dent of the Simplicity Furniture Company, has proposed you 
for membership in the Twenty-four Carat Club. Can you 
take dinner with me?’ If Mr. O’Keefe says ‘Yes,’ the com- 
mission is as good as in the bank.” 

Anyone who is invited to join a new club nowadays should, 
for his own protection, be curious about a number of things. 
What is the record and background of the promoter? How 
much of the membership fee is the promoter getting? How 
much is the salesman getting? He should make sure that any 
prominent names among the members are being used with 
the authority of the owners. He should seek to discover how 
many of the wits listed as members actually paid for their 
memberships. 

Indeed, what he should make sure of is whether it is a club 
or a racket that he is invited to join. 





Many men have signed away a considerable portion of their budgeted allowance for 
recreation to buy memberships in clubs that existed only in the prometer’s mind 











Trade Practices and the Law 


By JOHN LORD O'BRIAN 


Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States 





UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


JOHN LORD O'BRIAN 


VERY clear-headed man under- 

stands the changing conditions 

which must constantly accom- 

pany progress in the world of 

business. It is common knowl- 
edge that trade associations have con- 
tributed and are contributing to the 
development of a sound public opinion 
in the special fields of industry. 

No one understands this better than 
the law officers of the Department of 
Justice, and that Department is not in 
the slightest degree hostile to the proper 
activities and healthy growth of trade 
associations. This is not so well under- 
stood as might be and the attitude of 
the Department and the legal limitations 
which encompass its activities are not 
widely known. 

The Attorney General is not and can- 
not be an arbiter in the field of economic 
interests. His powers and his duties re- 
late solely to the enforcement of law. 
It is not within his power to change 
the legal standards of business conduct 
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as defined by Congress and the courts. 
If you stop to reflect on this you will 
not wish him either to have or to at- 
tempt to exercise such power. The con- 
duct of business should be guided by 
standards of law and not by the dis- 
cretion or caprice of any official. Dif- 
ficulty and often danger arise when 
government officials undertake to regu- 
late by their individual standards of 
discretion the intricate problems of busi- 
ness. 


Enforcement of Sherman Act 


IN dealing with monopoly and combina- 
tion the powers of the Attorney General 
are clearly defined. He alone has power 
to enforce the Sherman Act. It is his 
duty to act when practices unduly re- 
strain or interfere with interstate com- 
merce. His powers in respect to the 
trust laws are limited to this special 
field. He has no power to interfere with 
or attempt to guide the internal affairs 


TRADE association movements 
and leaders are frequently nandi- 
capped by doubt as to what the 
Government will permit them to 
do. Here is the Government's at. 


titude, plainly set down 


of business organizations or trade as- 
sociations, and he has no desire to do 
this. 

The Department of Justice is, there- 
fore, interested only in the conduct of 
individuals and corporations. It deals 
with groups of individuals only when 
the individuals are alleged to have com- 
bined for some illegal purpose. The At- 
torney General has no power to approve 
trade rules or practices. A practical rea- 
son for not attempting this is that nei- 
ther he nor any other law officer can 
forecast accurately what individuals 
may undertake to do in a particular 
industry pursuant to trade rules. 

In short, the Department of Justice 
is not concerned with “Codes of Ethics” 
or “Trade Rules” or “Trade Plans” un- 
less illegal practices result from their 
operations or unless the rules obviously 
contemplate action which would be un- 
lawful. 

The Federal Trade Commission is in 
a somewhat different case. Although it 
has no jurisdiction to enforce the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act it has jurisdiction 
to investigate unlawful practices and to 
enforce the Clayton Act. In exercising 
its jurisdiction to deal with unfair prac- 
tices, the Commission has not confined 
its activities to investigations and pros- 
ecutions but, to aid business, has devel- 
oped the practice of holding conferences. 
Out of this has come the Federal Trade 
Practice Conference, now recognized as 
a valuable institution. The Department 
of Justice has no hostility to the Federal 
Trade Practice Conference. On the con- 
trary it approves these conferences and 
believes that within their legitimate field 
they afford valuable opportunity for 

* (Continued on page 156) 
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PHOTOS BY COURTESY THE EDISON LAMP WORKS, GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Some of the workers in the old Menlo Park laboratory pause long enough in their 
labors to pose for the photographer. It was here that the incandescent light was born 


Thomas Alva Edison, Worker 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Author of “Confederate Portraits’’ and Other Works 


PART II 


FTER all this record of practical 
experiment and absorption 
in it, it is interesting to 
consider Edison’s relation 
to the larger lines of pure 

science, the love of scientific truth sim- 
ply in and for itself, without any regard 
whatever to its bearing on practical 
utility. 

Edison himself has always disclaimed 
any standing as a pure, theoretical scien- 
tist. He makes no pretension to be classed 
with Newton and Faraday, as a dis- 
coverer of principles for the principles’ 
sake. Also, it must be admitted that his 
intellectual training was always rather 
that of the practical worker than that of 
the thinker along academic lines. He 
taught himself the things that he 
wanted to know, without bothering with 


@ THOMAS EDISON'S way and philosophy of life are 


quite as interesting and revealing of the man as are the 


more concrete facts of his biography. Mr. Bradford, in 


this, the concluding part of his article, deals particularly 


with these more abstract sides of the great inventor's 


nature and evaluates their significance to modern science 


and industry 


things indifferent, and in consequence 
his mental equipment bears the marks 
of such self-training, the independence, 
the vigor, the originality, and perhaps 
also to some extent a trace of incoher- 
ence and wilfulness. 

On the other hand, a little conver- 
sance with Edison’s mental habits and 
methods is sufficient to convince one 
that he was born with the essentials of 


the scientific spirit. He has the vast 
curiosity, the insatiable desire to get 
at facts, all the facts. When he was a 
boy, he set out to read the whole De- 
troit public library through and really 
did read part of it. Later, and even 
today, he reads everything he can get 
hold of, not only on his own subjects, 
but on subjects apparently remote. 
And he has the true scientist’s love of 
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theory, of the imaginative conception of 
possibilities, always shifting and vary- 
ing in conformity with hard, observed 
fact. He has sometimes been accused of 
hit or miss experimenting, of arriving 
at his results by happy accident, and 
he resents the charge. In chemistry, he 
admits, his methods are sometimes em- 
pirical, because chemistry is largely an 
empirical science; “but when it comes 
to problems of a mechanical nature, I 
want to tell you that all I've ever 
tackled and solved have been done by 
hard logical thinking.” 


Two theories out of 3,000 


SOMETIMES thefinal achievement may 
appear to come by a process of instinct 
or intuition, but in reality the instinct 
is based on hard preliminary inteliectual 
labor that is absolutely indispensable. 
Perhaps the most impressive illustration 
of this is Edison’s own statement: 

“IT speak without exaggeration when 
I say that I have constructed 3,000 dif- 
ferent theories in connection with the 
electric light, each one of them reason- 
able and apparently likely to be true. 
Yet in two cases only did my experi- 
ments prove the truth of my theory.” 

And if the theorizing is eminently 
characteristic of the pure scientific 
spirit, surely the test of it by exact ob- 
servation, by experiment is equally so, 
and is just as characteristic of Edison. 
All the theories in the world are worth- 
less, and must be thrown over when 
they are touched by one little contrary 
fact. You must be willing to spend years 
in concocting them and perfecting them, 
and then be ready to toss them into the 
scrap heap at a moment’s notice. Edison 
never hesitates one moment to let facts 
dispose of theory in any way they will. 

As I have recently been much oc- 
cupied with the discussion and analysis 
of the great English scientist Charles 
Darwin, it is natural that a comparison 
between Darwin and Edison should 
suggest itself. One is first struck by the 
difference in their external circum- 
stances. Darwin was an English gentle- 
man of the leisure class, with every 
advantage of birth, wealth, education, 
and social surroundings. Certainly 
nothing ever suggested to him that he 
should turn scientific speculation to 
practical advantage or commercial 
utility, for himself or any one else. 

Yet underneath these superficial dif- 
ferences, there seems to be a remark- 
able resemblance in many particulars. 
Even in moral character the men are 
alike. There is the same sweet and 
genial human kindliness, the same large 
Christian understanding of the struggles 
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BIG BREAKER EXPERT 
A. J. Maloney, Philadelphia and ’  Resigning from the Interstate Com- 
Reading Coal and Iron _ head, merce Commission, T. F. Wood- 
completes largest hard coal breaker lock goes to Wall Street Journal 





STOPS; STARTS ELEVATED 
O. H. Cheney, author of New Com- An Omaha attorney is the chief of 
petition, quits banking at Irving Kiwanis International. He is R. 
Trust for study and_ research M. Crossman, formerly treasurer 





ROTARY MAIL ORDER 


Almon E. Roth of Stanford, Cal., Albert S. Scott, formerly vice presi- 
business manager of Stanford Uni- dent of Montgomery Ward, is now 
versity, becomes new head of Rotary head of the National Bellas Hess Co. 
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EDUCATING 
Thomas S. Gates, lawyer, banker, 
Morgan partner, becomes president 
of the University of Pennsylvania 





AIRMAN 
Son of Consolidated Gas Cortelyou, 
Peter C. is in aviation, a director 
in National Aircraft Sales Corp. 





PANCAKES 


Childs Restaurants have a new 
head in W. A. Barber. He’s for 
modern settings and larger net 
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SHIPPING 
Baltimore’s importance asa port in- 
creases with the formation of Don- 
ald Symington’s Mail Steamship Co. 





MORE WORK 
General Electric’s president, Gerald 
Swope, announces GE’s plans for 
unemployment 


prevention 





RISES 
A board boy at 15, W. D. Gradi- 


son becomes at 30 president of 
the Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
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and efforts and difficulties of others and 
allowance for their weaknesses and 
failures. 

Intellectually the resemblance is 
even greater. In Darwin, as in Edison, 
there is a fierce, constant, unfailing in- 
tellectual activity, an impulse to use 
every moment of existence for some 
fruitful purpose, and he cries out: 

“A man who dares to waste one hour 
of time has not discovered the value of 
life.” 

In Darwin, as in Edison, there is a 
perpetual imaginative play of theory 
in possible explanation of every ob- 
served fact. Yet all the time the facts 
are treasured and observed with the 
utmost reverence and the sense that 
the smallest fact is worth the vastest 
theory: 

“I have steadily endeavored to keep 
my mind free so as to give up any 
hypothesis, however much beloved (and 
I cannot resist forming one on every 
subject), as soon as the facts are shown 
to be opposed to it.” 

Edison himself could not pursue ex- 
periment, in all its multiple forms, with 
more persistent patience, more loving 
devotion, or more ever varying and un- 
tiring ingenuity than Darwin pursued it. 


Edison’s instinct for truth 


THE fundamental motive of Darwin's 
scientific effort was perhaps in part that 
ambition which Edison asserted to be 
the most fruitful source of creative 
ideas, but it was far more the lofty and 
haunting passion which he himself in- 
dicates in his noble words: 

“For myself, I would, however, take 
higher ground, for I believe there exists, 
and I feel within me, an instinct for 
truth, or knowledge, or discovery, of 
something the same nature as the in- 
stinct of virtue and our having such an 
instinct is reason enough for scientific 
researches without any practical results 
ever ensuing from them.” 

Both these motives were certainly in- 
herent and inborn in Thomas A. Edison, 
as they were in Charles Darwin. The 
interesting thing for us is that Edison, 
by his birth, his training, his surround- 
ings, was thoroughly a practical Ameri- 
can, and all his abstract scientific tend- 
ency was moulded and developed by 
this condition. An American boy, in 
moderate circumstances, with the abso- 
lute necessity of going out into the world 
and taking care of himself, all his intel- 
lectual activity, all his instinct of ex- 
periment, were directed to doing things 
that would help him and then help 
others to get on in the world. 

Pure truth was immensely fascinat- 
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ing, but after all, was there such a thing 
as pure truth? Was not all truth that 
counted mixed up in some way with 
human advantage or human disadvan- 
tage, and was it not his business to in- 
crease the advantage and diminish the 
disadvantage just as much as he could? 
It is the thorough Americanism in 
Edison and all that he has done that 
perhaps appeals to us most and there is 
admirable justice in the homely account 
of him given by one who had watched 


and studied him closely: 


Thoroughly an American 


“A GLUTTON for work, witha brain of 


almost inconceivable capacity for ideas! 


A simple, democratic old man who cares 
no more for show and ostentation than 
the simplest of us, he is typical of what 


we like to consider the ideal American.” 
As with all these great men of action, 


there is a peculiar interest in noting here 
also the diversions and distractions 
from action or the fact that there are 


few such diversions if it is 
a fact. Edison’s life seems to 
have about as little distraction 
in it as any ever had. The 
one dominant passion con- 
trols, and nothing interferes 
with it, though he himself 
likes to emphasize a wide- 
spread interest in a great 
variety of things. 
Aesthetically the range of 
curiosity does not seem to be 
extensive. When he goes to 
Paris, he visits the museums. 
The modern painting in the 
Luxembourg he enjoys. As to 
the old masters he is as in- 
different as Mark Twain: 
“To my mind the Old 
Masters are not art, and I 
suspect that many others are of 
the same opinion; and that 
their value is in their scarcity.” 


NATION’S 


Music has a far greater attraction for 
him, which perhaps in part accounts 
for the zeal and enthusiasm with which 
he has developed the mechanical musi- 
cal instruments. He seems to cherish a 
peculiar tenderness for the music of 
Beethoven and looked forward to a rec- 
ord of the Ninth Symphony as the 
highest pitch of mechanical perfection. 

I cannot quite reconcile the adora- 
tion of Beethoven with Edison’s taste 
in literature, which seems of a some- 
what more elementary, Victorian order, 
and rests largely satisfied with Long- 
fellow and Tennyson. The most curious 
thing, however, is his enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare, which is characteristically 
expressed : 

“Ah, Shakespeare! That’s where you 
get the ideas. My, but that man did have 
ideas! He would have been an inventor, 
a wonderful inventor, if he had turned 
his mind to it. He seemed to see the in- 
side of everything. Perfectly wonderful, 
how many things he could think about. 
His originality in the way of expressing 
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These instruments, once 
used at Menlo Park, are 
now in the Ford Museum 
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things has never been approached.” 

“Evangeline,” Shakespeare as an jn. 
ventor, and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym. 
phony make an aesthetic hodge-podge 
that puzzles me. 

There is no indication that even as 
a boy Edison had any great interest in 
sports or games as such. The great game 
of invention made all others seem tame 
and characterless. The somewhat pale 
diversion of parchesi is apparently the 
only thing of the kind that much at. 
tracts him. 

As he became wealthy, he set up a 
billiard-table, and one day he challenged 
a friend to a game. Edison tried a dif- 
ficult shot, and missed it. He set up the 
balls in the same position, tried again, 
and missed again. So for perhaps 20 
times. Then he made the shot, but he 
took no further interest. Something 
similar happened with fishing, to which 
he occasionally inclines, perhaps, like 
Horace Greeley, for the fun more than 
for the fish. He is likely to take his 
whole staff down the harbor for a day, 
On one excursion he fished two 
days steadily without getting a 
single bite, and it seemed that 
his persistence would never have 
given out if his friends had not 
dragged him away. 


Cares little for comforts 


THE story of human relations 
is not much more fruitful than 
that of sports. Edison has al- 
ways been gentle, considerate, 
and devoted to his family, so 
far as invention will permt. 
They appear to have appreciated 
that their first business in life 
was to let the invention have 
way. 

The truth is, that domestic 
care and comfort are about as 
little necessary to Edison as 
ever to any man. Eating and 
sleeping arrangements are of no 
importance .o him, because he 
eats little and sleeps less. He 
sometimes sets forth theories 
about food which sound like an 
epicure, but as a matter of fact 
he eats to live, to invent, and 
food is merely the fuel indis- 
pensable to keep invention ac- 
tively at work. 

Strong cigars and black coffee 
are his only indulgences, and 
these he somewhat depends up- 
on. Otherwise the pleasures of 
eating and drinking do not 


In this house at Milan, tempt. Nor does he care for 
Ohio, on February 11, 
1847, Edison was born 


other forms of luxury. As wealth 
(Continued on page 210) 
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To those thousands of business organizations who 
want a big, rugged, powerful twuek: of unexcelled 
economy Chev rolet has this important message: 
A new six-cylinder 114-ton Chevrolet truck—w ah 
dual wheels—is now real for service! 


In everything that makes a truck more useful— 
more profitable—and more desir- 


extra cost, and includes six truck-type cord tires. 





Another valuable feature is the new rear axle 
bigger, heavier, more durable. Still others are the 
unusually large and completely enclosed brakes— 
the double-steel channel frame—the four-speed 
transmission. And Chevrolet’s now-famous 50- 
horsepower valve-in-head six-cyl- 











able in modern business—this new | 
Chevrolet excels. It offers advan- 
tages in performance, in depend- 
ability, in economy and in good 
looks that are new to the low-price 
commercial car field! 


Of special importance in many 
types of heavy-duty hauling is the 
new dual wheel equipment—of 
sturdy web-type design. Thisequip- 


UTILITY 1}4-TON CHASSIS 


5920) 


Dual Wheels $25 Extra 


Light Delivery Chassis . . .$365 
114-Ton Chassis with Cab.$625 
Roadster Delivery 

(Pick-up box extra) 
Sedan Delivery.. 


All prices f.o.b. Flint, Michigan 


inder engine provides the smooth, 
flexible, powerful, economical per- 
formance that modern trucking 
conditions demand. 


If you are interested in buying a 
low-priced truck, there is all the 
more reason—today—why it’s wise 
to choose a six-cylinder Chevrolet. 
. $595 Your nearest Chevrolet dealer will 
be glad to give you a trial load 
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The power of disappointed office-seekers and dissatisfied agrarians will accumulate. What will happen then? 


The Tangled Web of Farm Finance 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


PART IV 


O fair-minded observer can 
deny that the reorganization 
of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau in 1927 and the 
thorough house-cleaning of 
the entire land-bank system has abated, 
for the time being, an evil of disgraceful 
proportions. The creation of a new 
morale among the personnel, the intro- 
duction of solid business methods all 
along the line from the top in Washing- 
ton to the remote loan associations of 
distant provinces, and the removal of 
the unsightly debris of past failures de- 
serves unstinted commendation. 
Splendid as these achievements are, 
the same fair-minded ob- 
server must be pardoned 
for questioning their dura- 
bility. He senses certain 
intrinsic dangers in any 
attempt on the part of the 
Government to enter busi- 
ness—dangers which the 
ablest students of eco- 
nomics and politics from 
Adam Smith down to the 
present have emphasized. 
What will be the fate of 
this experiment in politi- 
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Author, “’Wall Street and Washington”’ 


DECORATIONS BY D’ARCY 


cal banking when a less dispassionate 
executive enters the White House or 
when the accumulated power of mal- 
contents, disappointed office-seekers and 
dissatisfied agrarians forces an abandon- 
ment of the cold-blooded principles 
which now govern the conduct of the 
land-bank system? 

This same observer may ask another 
question. Granted the substantial part 
which the land banks have played in 
providing the farmer with long-time 
credit, has that service been worth the 
price paid—and have the proper par- 
ties been billed with the cost? The an- 
swer to that last question touches 
thousands of investors in land-bank 
bonds which the market rates at pain- 
ful discounts. 


@ THE Federal Farm Loan Bureau was set 
up in 1916 to provide long-term credit for 


the farmer. In 1927 it was reorganized, and 
at that time it needed to be. But its troubles 
are not yet over. This article, the final of a 


series, tells why. It is complete within itself 


A spirit of exceptional devotion to 
public service now pervades the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau. A number of the 
executive officers have made substantial 
sacrifices to aid in the rehabilitation of 
the Bureau and the system of land banks 
which it supervises. These men have 
been recruited without regard to politi- 
cal affiliations and with an eye only to 
their qualifications for the positions to 
which they have been appointed. Much 
of the credit for this goes to the White 
House. The hand of the President was 
materially strengthened by the deplor- 
able conditions which have developed in 
the system. 

The point of first attack was the 
federal land banks. The magnitude of 
the renovating process may be compre- 
hended in the fact that the 
entire executive personnel 
of three of the 12 banks 
was changed, while impor- 
tant shifts were made in a 
number of the others. The 
accounting practices of the 
banks were revised to per- 
mit a clearer picture of 
condition and to make 
remedial measures possi- 
ble and effective. 

Many of the banks were 
in the habit of transferring 
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There is a better way 
to light your premises 


HOLOPHANE 


LIGHTING UNITS 


give you more useful light 
from your Mazda Lamps. 
May we tell you what 
Holophane ‘‘Planned 
Lighting” will do for you? 
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acquired farms to 
nominees for the 
purpose of economiz- 
ing in legal fees and 
to facilitate their dis- 
position. This, of 
course, constituted 
a mask of the banks’ 
condition and vi- 
tiated the value of 
all statements. The 
practice has been 
stopped. 

Pressure was 
brought to bear to 
accelerate farm sales 
and permit the liqui- 
dation of frozen as- 
sets. Adequate re- 
serves were set up to 
cover losses. In fact, 
it may be said that this has proceeded 
to a point where the existing reserves of 
the 12 federal land banks cover not only 
all actual losses but all prospective losses 
which may occur in the sale of farms 
still in the possession of the banks and 
in the foreclosure of delinquent loans. 

Taking advantage of favorable au- 
spices, radical surgery was performed on 
the staff of appraisers and land-bank 
examiners. Ability to appraise and 
ability to examine were the 
criterions of continued tenure of 
position. Under the greater appro- 
priations now granted to the Farm 
Loan Board, it was possible to offer 
better pay to better men. 


Selling for what they are 


THE bond houses which assisted 
in the distribution of the land-bank 
bonds were persuaded to forget that 
the law referred to these bonds as 
“instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment.” It was but natural that such 
houses should be reluctant to omit a 
strong selling point. However, they 
were finally convinced that these se- 
curities were instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government only by virtue 
of Congressional fiat, that Congress 
had no intention of acknowledging 
the responsibility incurred and that 
the sole purpose of the statement 
was to accord agriculture privileged 
access to the capital market. 

My previous article pointed out 
the failure of the farm-loan asso- 
ciations to function satisfactorily. 
The law had tried to make them 
elements of strength and security in 
the system. Human and political 
circumstances had so thoroughly 
undermined this intention that the 
liability of association members as 





What plums await the party 
which declares an open sea- 
son on the Farm Loan Bureau! 
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contemplated in the 
law became a dead 
letter. 

It will be recalled 
that the farmer who 
borrows $100 
through such an as- 
sociation must take 
$5 of this amount 
and purchase stock 
in the association. 
The association in 
turn uses this money 
to buy stock in the 
federal land bank of 
the district. As the 
land bank realizes 
profits, they are 
passed on to the 
association in pro- 
portion to the stock 
which they hold. After deducting their 
own expenses these earnings are passed 
on to the borrowing members. 

If losses occur on bad loans to any 
members, the land bank charges them 
to the earnings which otherwise would 
have gone to the association. If that is 
not sufficient then the stock itself is 
forfeited and beyond that each stock- 
holder may be assessed an additional 
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amount equal to his investment. It is 
possible therefore that a farmer may be 
called upon to contribute as much as 
$10 for every $95 that he borrowed to 
make good the losses incurred on his 
neighbor’s loans. In many cases he had 
failed to take that responsibility serj- 
ously, a failure justified to some extent 
by the indulgence of the federal land 
banks. 


Putting in business standards 


THE new Farm Loan Bureau, animated 
by a desire to conduct the system on a 
business basis, and to take full advan- 
tage of the safeguards provided by the 
law, proceeded to enforce the liability 
of the association stockholders who, be 
it remembered, are all farmers and bor- 
rowers. 

At the end of 1929 there were 4,662 
farm loan associations in the country. 
Some of these have more than a thou- 
sand members with loans running into 
seven figures. The accounts of a great 
many were in a sad state. The penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish economy of an 
earlier national administration had 
denied the appropriations necessary for 
proper examination of these associa- 
tions. 

The present Bureau, with an ade- 
quate force at its disposal, has made 
a careful check-up of their accounts. 
It was discovered that losses due to 
misapplication of funds exceeded 
$100,000, so serious in some cases 
as to call for criminal action. The 
responsibility for supervising these 
accounts has now been placed upon 
the federal land banks and that is a 
definite improvement. 

The third major weakness in the 
land-bank system, the joint-stock 
land banks, has yielded less to treat- 
ment than the federal land banks 
and the farm-loan associations. 
This is due partly to the fact that 
the milk has already been irretriev- 
ably spilt. There is little the Farm 
Loan Bureau can do to reéstablish 
the value of weak bonds, to inject 
virtue into poor loans or to compen- 
sate the effect of dishonesty and 
misconduct of joint-stock-land- 
bank officials. 

Three of the 52 banks are in the 
hands of receivers. The executive 





staffs of five of the banks have been 








The federal land banks and federal in- 
termediate credit banks are completely 
dominated by authority iff Washington 


removed and radical reorganiza- 
tions have been found necessary in a 
number of others. The law had 
established no other safeguards 
than the capital of the original 
stockholders and the tenuous supet- 
vision given by the Farm Loan 
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e i STANDARDIZED 


|}  ¢ INDUSTRIAL 
_. BUILDINGS 


Permanent—Quickly Erected 
—Economical in Cost 












Truscon Buildings offer by far the most for 
your building dollar. These buildings, from 
standardized Truscon units, are individualized 
to meet your particular requirements. 
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SERIES “A” Pitched Rocf yp 


You can have Flat or Pitched Roof types— 
Monitors or Sawtooths. You can have outside 
walls of any description. You can have any 
arrangement of windows, and Steeldeck Roofs 
—insulated to any degree and waterproofed. 


Truscon gives you preliminary estimates and 
suggestions and recommendations — cooper- 
ates with you, your architect or contractor in 
planning a building suitable to your needs 
and appropriation—manufactures the entire 
building complete in the Truscon plant—and 
puts it up for you with its own experienced 
erection organization. 


Truscon Buildings provide you with the most 
economical and logical means of proceeding 
quickly with a plant expansion program. 


Write for useful Book on Truscon Buildings 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, 
Ontario. Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
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Bureau. There is doubt whether 
that capital was actually contrib- 
uted in every case as the law re- 
quires, and the surveillance of the 
Bureau was less than effective. 

We have noted with approba- 
tion the definite improvement in 
the three fundamental ailments 
of the land-bank system which 
has been effected by the present 
administration. Can they endure 
or are they ephemeral palliatives 
which give to the land-bank sys- 
tem an appearance of meretri- 
cious health? To answer this 
question requires an analysis of 
the difference between a govern- 
mental banking system and a 
private banking system. 


A bureaucratic system 


IT IS probably true that we can 
find nowhere except in Russia a 
banking system so completely 
dominated by the central politi- 
cal authority as our federal land 
banks and federal intermediate 
credit banks. From the formulation of 
broad general policies down to the ap- 
pointment of subordinate employees, 
the reins of control are held in Washing- 
ton. It is the ultimate of bureaucratic 
centralization. 

From what source does such an om- 
nipotent bureau derive its power? Pri- 
marily the authority is delegated by the 
chosen representatives of the people, the 
chief magistrate in the White House and 


Paying his own loan is not enough. The farm- 
er must also help make good for his neighbor 
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The present Bureau has asked for more than a 
million dollars for the year 1930-31 as against 
an appropriation of $290,000 in 1923 


Congress. These representatives in turn 
derive their authority from the electorate 
which chooses them. From that electo- 
rate come also the very individuals 
whom the banks must restrain and 
sometimes deny in the proper exercise 
of their functions. The banks are in the 
anomalous and at times uncomfortable 
position of checking and penalizing their 
own masters, a duty which for the past 
two years has been observed with 
singular _ effectiveness 
and fortitude. 

In sharp contrast to 
this is the situs of final 
sanction of a private 
bank, namely, the will 
of the stockholders. 
These it is true may 
also be the clients of 
the bank but on the 
whole we may say that 
there is lacking that 
complete identity be- 
tween client and bank 
owner which we find in 
the governmental bank- 
ing system. 

Another vital distinc- 
tion between the two 
systems is the nature of 
the object which they 
serve. Service, in a 
broad public sense, is 
the purpose of the gov- 
ernmental system of 
banks. Private profit is 
the goal and reward of 
private banking. Ser- 


vice is an important incident, 
but only an incident, of the effort 
to seize the golden apples of 
profit. 

There is no necessity for 
apologizing for that purpose. 
The human race in its long and 
arduous experience has at. 
tempted to rely on other springs 
of human conduct such as com. 
munity welfare, tribal pride, 
family loyalty or dividends jn 
the hereafter. One and all they 
have succumbed to grim reality, 
Under proper restraints, there js 
no more wholesome stimulus to 
human effort than the prospect 
of private gain. The desire of the 
stockholders of a bank to maxi- 
mize their profits, the opposing 
desire of the clients to secure the 
greatest accommodation at the 
least cost, both forces operating 
in a field of competition, make 
possible an enduring banking 
system. 

On the other hand, where 
political representatives estab- 


-lish an emasculated organization, that 


is, emasculated in the sense that there 
is no other driving power present than 
an indifferent salary scale and the thin 
water of public service, it is inevitable 
that we should also find a susceptibility 
to corruption and favoritism. The ad- 
ministration of alien property, the dis- 
position of our public lands and re- 
sources and the conduct of the Veterans 
Bureau emphasize the point. 


Mercy or justice? 


THERE are certain portents even now 
evident which indicate that these are 
not idle apprehensions. One of our sena- 
tors has already proposed that the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau be placed 
under the wing of the recently created 
Farm Board. In its brief existence the 
latter has displayed a sympathy for the 
farmer which has touched this lawgiver. 
The present Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau has been dealing justice rather 
than mercy to the farmer. The effects 
of this policy are clearly evident in the 
reactions of the farm-loan associations. 
The members who are meeting their 
individual obligations as borrowers have 
failed to greet with enthusiasm the 
efforts of the Bureau to enforce their 
collective liabilities as sureties for the 
defaulted loans of their neighbors. 
Farmer after farmer has discovered 
that it is not enough for him to pay his 
own loans. He must also help make 
good the loan of his neighbor. True, the 
(Continued on page 175) 
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MAP. of Business... 


a key to new fields of profit 


HE day is long past when one department or one activity 
7, business could monopolize the benefits of Multigraph 
service. So adaptable is today’s complete line of Multigraph 
equipment that practically every department of every busi- 
ness, large or small, can enjoy its advantages. To some it 
brings economies in the production of forms, printed matter, 
and letters. To some it brings simplification of elaborate 
follow-up activities. To some it brings added sales profit by 
aiding in the application of selective selling to modern sales 
problems. The big question today, therefore, is not “Can we 
use Multigraph equipment,” but “Are we obtaining every 
profit which Multigraph facilities make available to us?” 

On the business map at the left are indicated those 
departments or classifications of business activity which 
can profit by means of the Printing or Addressing Multigraph, 
Compotype or Set-O-Type equipment, Multigraph Folders, 
the Multigraph Lever Addresser, or other units in the Multi- 
graph line. 

A Multigraph representative can give you actual facts 
and figures on results of Multigraph applications in your 
own branch of business. Telephone our office in your city, 


or write to us direct. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1806 EAST 40th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
137 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Ontario 


The all-around 


MULTIGRAPH 


Mutticrarn representative please mention Nation's Business 














The Addressing Multigraph: 

Writes a letter, adds “‘fill-in’’ and 
salutation in same type from same 
ribbon (an exact match), signs the 
letter, and addresses the envelope 
all at one revolution of the drum 





The Printing Multigraph: 

Prints forms, circulars, tags, bulle- 
tins, and folders from printers’ 
type or electrotypes at a cost 40 
to 60 per cent lower than work 
can be done outside. Any intelli- 
gent employee can use it 











The American Multigraph Sales Company, 
1806 East 40th -St., Cleveland, O. 

Please mail us copy of your check list guide to 
Multigraph uses——"’33 Ways” 
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Figures show that corporation farming will replace the individual—but we know it won’t 


The Terrors That Lurk in Trends 


By WALTER BURR 


of the University of Missouri 


DECORATIONS BY EARL DUVALL 


Experience proves our worst fears groundless 


HE humor element in the joke 
about what would have hap- 
pened had women’s skirts con- 
tinued to shorten at the same 
rate at which the process went 
on for ten years, is found right in that 
word “‘if.”” We know they didn't. 

This illustrates a lesson that 
should be learned by every man 
in public life who “views with 
alarm” the changes taking place 
in our economic order. 

On the first page of the “Re- 
port of the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes,” are these 
two significant statements— 
“The changes have not been in 
structure, but in speed and 
spread.” “The breadth and 
scale and ‘tempo’ of recent 
developments give them new 
importance.” They present the 
outstanding fact of our present: 
economic and social life, and 
impress us with the absolute 
necessity that one should keep 
himself “up to the minute” in 
his knowledge of current changes, 
and should constantly and intelli- 
gently ask himself the question, 
“Where do we go from here?” 

But if one should make a fun- 
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damental error in his study of these 
accelerated trends and then act on his 
findings, his affairs would soon meet 
with inevitable disaster. Such an error 
is being made in the common assump- 
tion that when there is a rapid trend in 
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We spend much of our time wondering what 
would happen if certain things should occur 
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one direction, the rate will be main- 
tained, or even increased by momentum, 
and the direction will not be changed. 
The fact is that the rate and direction 
of trends never remain constant, but are 
themselves subject to change. 

No trend proceeds uniformly by a 
vertical or horizontal or oblique line, 
but by a fluctuating line. 

We seem to have lost our 
sense of humor in dealing 
with trends in certain busi- 
ness processes. Let us cite a 
few examples: 


No proof in trends 


HERE is a nationally known 
authority in matters relating 
to agricultural interests, who 
states that, because corpora- 
tion farming is developing at 
; a certain known rate, the 
ul family farm will pass away 
in a few years. The develop- 

ment of corporation farms can 
be demonstrated in graphic 
form, and the line at the time 
of consideration ascends at an 
increasingly accelerated rate. 
Something of the same 
thing seems to have hap- 
pened in the experience of the 
bicycle, the eskimo pie, 
Eucalyptus groves and other 
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Burroughs 





THE TYPEWRITER ACCOUNTING MACHINE IS ONE 
OF THE MANY BURROUGHS MACHINES THAT HELP 
CONTROL INVENTORIES, FACILITATE ‘HAND-TO- 
MOUTH” BUYING, PREVENT PRODUCTION DELAYS 
DUE TO STOCK SHORTAGE, AND AID IN OBTAIN- 
ING MAXIMUM USE OF WORKING CAPITAL, 














FOR ALL KINDS OF STOCK RECORDS 


Provides accurate, up-to-the-minute records of stock on 
hand, on order, available, consumed, in transit, or other 
classifications, whether in quantities or values. In many 
cases quantities and values can be handled at one time. 


Other combinations of results can be obtained at one 
operation. For example, inventories may be written, calcu- 
lated and totaled at one handling; material requisitions can 
be extended at the same time the stock ledger is posted. 


For information or a demonstration on your own work, 
call the local Burroughs office, or write. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6139 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICH. 


BACKED BY WORLDWIDE BURROUGHS SERVICE 


When calling a Burrovcus Appinc Macutne Company office please mention Natiox’s Business 
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projects in which capital has been in- 
vested. As a matter of fact, corporation 
farms are few compared to the number 
of farms operated by the individual 
farmer, and a study of the possible de- 
velopment of this type of farm organiza- 
tion does not lead to the conclusion that 
it is soon to be the only American type 
of farming. 

The rapid increase in the numbers of 
such farms in the period of agricultural 
depression seems to have been not ac- 
cording to the choice of those who en- 
tered the business, but rather a device 
to save them from further losses. Al- 
though in a few cases corporation farm- 
ing has been undertaken by a precon- 
ceived plan, there seem to be more 
cases in which banking interests found 
themselves owning farms because of 
mortgage foreclosures. The land was 
unsalable, and the bankers sought some 
means to keep the farms producing. 

Almost six million farms in the 
United States are operated by individ- 
uals, and it is a safe bet that at least 
five million of these farmers are not 
contemplating merging their holdings 
into corporation form. 


Small business flourishes 


EVEN corporation industry, 
generally heralded as elected to 
put all private enterprise out 
of business, has not justified 
the forecast. Although a large 
percentage of all manufactured 
articles used in the United 
States are made in large fac- 
tories operated under the cor- 
poration form of business 
organization, yet it is also true 
that, counting all of our manu- 
facturing plants, some 75 per 
cent of them are relatively 
small and owned and operated 
by individual enterprisers or on 
a partnership basis. 

Yet we still hear befuddled 
people quoting statistics show- 
ing the rapid rate at which cor- 
poration manufacturing drove 
out the individual enterpriser, 
and dolefully concluding, “All 
industrial production is going into the 
corporation form, and there is no oppor- 
tunity left for the individual with an 
idea and only small capital with which 
to work it out in his own community.” 

A few years ago town merchants were 
organized to fight the mail-order house. 
“Don’t patronize the mail-order house.” 
“Trade at Home.” “Be Loyal to your 
Home Merchants.” These were some of 
the slogans appearing in show windows. 

It was Elbert Hubbard who said, “If 
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your enemy talks about you, put him 
on your pay roll; no matter what he 
says; just so he talks.” The best mail- 
order house advertising ever published 
was displayed absolutely free of cost to 
the houses advertised. 

It was commonly said in that day 
that at the rate at which mail-order 
business was increasing the time would 
soon come when there would be no local 
retail stores and all retail business would 
be done by mail. 

We certainly must class this predic- 
tion among the “things that never hap- 
pen,” now that we find the mail-order 
houses themselves opening retail stores 
in local communities. Someone was 
guessing wrongly with regard to trends. 

A president of a chamber of com- 
merce in a city of some 15,000 popula- 
tion told me the other night at the 
annual banquet, “I was in business until 
a few years ago. But I saw clearly that 
the chain store was taking everything, 
so I sold out and rented my building 
to a chain-store company. It is evident 
that, at the rate of development of the 
chain-store system, we are rapidly ap- 





Bankers, finding farms on their hands, have 
sought some means to keep them producing 


proaching the time when all retail busi- 
ness will be done by the chain store, and 
there will be no place left for the in- 
dividual retailer.” 

Does that not sound much like the 
talk about the approaching day when 
all sales will be made through the mail- 
order house; when all small factories 
would close down and there would be no 
more chance for the individual manu- 
facturer; when all farmers would go out 
of business and we would have 100 per 
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cent corporation farming? That the 
chain store has brought a great and 
important change into the Tetailing 
business, there is no question. But a 
careful study of the development of this 
form of retailing suggests that the chain 
people themselves have their troubles; 
that there is a saturation point to the 
number of chain stores that can be 
introduced in any community or se. 
tion or even in the entire nation; that 
many of the methods that made chain 
store retailing successful were just good 
business methods that any merchant 
can adopt, and that new ways are de. 
veloping whereby retailers can com 
pete successfully with the chain system, 


Can’t chart future 


ONE might chart graphically the line 
of chain-store development, and if the 
items given weight were the added num. 
ber of chains, the added numbers of 
local stores, the added amounts of com- 
modities sold through this system—the 
line would ro doubt be shown as ascend- 
ing rapidly. 

It would be something else 
again to discover if or when 
these rates of increase began to 
slow down, and to answer the 
question, “Where do we go 
from here?” Also there are the 
moot questions of profits to 
the investors, incomes to the 
managers and clerks, reaction 
of the community after the 
newness has worn off—and a 
lot of other perplexing ques- 
tions the answers to which are 
not yet known but will have, 
when they can be known, a 
tremendous effect on the direc- 
tion which the chain-store 
trend takes. 

The new forms of organized 
life will doubtless not disappeat 
from the picture in any near 
future, and may always Ie 
main there. Corporation farm- 
ing, corporation industry, the 
mail-order house, the chain 
store—they doubtless have 
come to stay. 

But certainly it is time that we should 
all understand that, in the last analysis, 
the things which present trends indicate 
will eventually happen are the things 
which never do happen. 

Perhaps the farmer may safely con- 
tinue to farm, the inventor continue to 
manufacture his product in the home 
community, the retail store operate re 
gardless of the mail-order house, and 
the individual retailer make profits 
alongside the chain store. 
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lY..TON 
DODGE 
TRUCK 


A NEW QUALITY TRUCK 
WITH FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 
48-HORSEPOWER MOTOR=INTERNAL HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES — 4-SPEED TRANSMISSION 









See your Dodge Brothers dealer — See and 
test this new truck—It is typically Dodge in 


economy and dependability 


r-[= 


F. 0. B. DETROIT .. . DUAL REAR WHEELS AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN CAPACITIES FROM 1000 POUNDS TO 11,800 POUNDS 
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The humble suspender 
has dressed up and be- 
come style conscious 


The Gallus Preaches a Sermon 


By JAMES TRUE 


Associate Editor, “Sales Management’ 


CARTOONS BY CARD 


And the moral is, “Forget competition and make the 


goods the public wants if you hope to succeed” 


N the decline and rejuvenation of the 

suspender industry there is a signifi- 

cant warning to many manufac- 

turers, and a number of suggestions 

for the creation of business in various 
lines. Apparently, there is no reason 
why many other now practically obso- 
lete articles of merchandise cannot be 
brought back into favor. 

For the suspender business has been 
raised from a dormant to a flourishing 
condition, and its come-back not only 
suggests the possibility of other revivals, 
but also indicates that in other lines 
there are profitable fields for merchan- 
dising that are as yet unexplored. 

The suspender industry began to 
slide during the last year of the war. 
For a long time the manufacturers had 
been competing with each other and im- 
porters on price, and striving to make 
the goods as cheaply as possible. A 
similar condition exists among the 
manufacturers of numerous industries, 
and the same tendencies are noted that 
brought the suspender industry to its 
lowest ebb about seven years ago. 

At that time, the largest operator in 
the country was the Pioneer Suspender 
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Company, of Philadelphia, and its 
president, Leo H. Heimerdinger, de- 
cided that another year or two would 
see the extinction of suspenders in 
America if something were not done to 
turn the tide. So he called all the manu- 
facturers together to raise a fund in the 
hope that an advertising campaign 
might encourage the return of sus- 
penders. 


Campaign for a comeback 


“IT was a tough proposition,” Mr. 
Heimerdinger explained recently. “We 
quickly agreed that something had to 
be done, and we voted unanimously for 
a campaign. But money was scarce in 
the suspender trade. My company was 
in a better position than some of the 
others because we were doing a large 
belt and garter business; but we could 
not afford to take much of a chance. 
However, what we all lacked financially 
we made up in eagerness to tackle what 
seemed to be a lost cause. 

“We held meetings and formed an 
association to bolster up the industry, 
for we were determined not to go down 


without a fight. All our manufacturers 
contributed as generously as they could. 
We also asked the manufacturers of our 
materials and supplies to help us out, 
and after our campaign we found that 
we had just $30,000. 

“Looking back, I now realize that the 
condition of our industry was our own 
fault. Eight years ago, about 90 per- 
cent of all suspenders were retailed at 
50 cents a pair. We had been content 
to drift along, cutting prices to get the 
business away from each other, and in- 
evitably cheapening the product, in the 
belief that low prices controlled voiume. 
In doing this we ignored an important 
merchandising principle. We failed to 
realize that the controlling factor is not 
price, but the desire of the public for 
better utilities of all kinds with a more 
stylish, attractive appearance. It ap- 
pears that many manufacturers in other 
lines are still making that mistake. 

“A comparison of results now seems 
amazing. In 1914, Frank A. Freeman, 
who originated the Pioneer Company 
52 years ago, offered to sell out to me. 
The business had made money every 
year of its existence. I had no trouble 
in raising the necessary capital, and 
since then, for several years, the annual 
net profits have exceeded the price ! 
paid. 

“Perhaps the fact that we were mak- 
ing money on other products encouraged 
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PNEUMATIC MACHINES 


Carton Feeders 
Bottom Sealers 
Lining Machines 
Weighing Machines (Net and Gross) 
Top Sealers 
Wrapping Machines 
(Tight and Wax) 
Capping Machines 
Labeling Machines 
Vacuum Filling Machines 
(for liquids or semi-liquids) 
Automatic Capping Machines 
Automatic Cap Feeding Machines 
Tea Ball Machines 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP. Lt. 
NorrotK Downs, Mass. 

Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortland 

Street; San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Chi- 

cago, 360 Pa Michigan Ave.; Melbourne, 

N. S. W. and London, 


England 








Tue majority 
America’s leaders in mass pro- 
duction to whom packaging efh- 
ciency and costs are of vital im- 
portance—a matter even of the 
difference between a profit and a 
Pneumatic Packaging 
Machinery to insure against wast- 


loss—use 


ed seconds and profit losing mis- 
takes. In their plants, Pneumatic 
Machines have, for 
the test of high speed, mass pro- 
duction. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
bought their first Pneumatic Ma- 
chine in 1911. Since that time, 
they have added 74 more to help 
their packaging operations keep 
pace with their steadily increas- 
Theirs 


years, stood 


ing sales and production. 
is a practical duplication of the 
experience of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Lever Brothers, Swift and Com- 
pany, and hundreds of others of 
similar importance. 


The Pneumatic Scale System of 
Packaging Machinery is built on 
the basis of unit design that allows 
the manufacturer to start with 
one machine and add on corre- 
lated machines as his needs in- 
crease, until his entire packaging 
operation is automatic. An inter- 
esting presentation of Pneumatic 
Scale Packaging Machinery .. . 
printed in full colors and featuring 
a story America’s 
leaders in mass production, has 
Write for this inter- 
“An Interview.” 


of service to 


been issued. 


esting new book, 
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AMERICA’S LEADERS 
IN 
MASS PRODUCTION 


tom PILLSBURY 
PILLSBURY FLouR Mitts Company 


« 
A few seconds per package wasted, or a 
shade of overweight, may mean the 
between a pr ifit and a loss. In 
competitive race for lowered 
costs, food specialties must be weighed wit 
absolute accuracy, packaged, 
labeled at high speed . 
Pneumatic Scale packaging machinery an 
invaluable step pre oduction.” 


mere 
difference 
the modern 
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economical 


NEUMATIC SCALE 


ACKAGING MACHINERY 
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my company to slumber along in the 
suspender business.. When suspenders 
went out our belt business increased and 
we were not greatly worried. But an- 
other discouraging condition was de- 
veloping. As belts became popular many 
manufacturers began to make them. It 
appeared to us that every company that 
owned a few sewing machines went into 
belt production, and the cheap competi- 
tion indicated that belts would soon be 
in the suspender class, with the business 
reduced to a few simple items sold on a 
price basis.” 

The association realized that it did 
not have enough money to attract much 
attention. As Mr. Heimerdinger re- 
marked, $30,000 cast into the sea of 
national advertising would hardly have 
made a ripple. So the association con- 
cluded to take a sporting chance and 
spend most of its money on free pub- 
licity. It was much easier then than it 
is now to get stories and cartoons into 
the papers, and a bright young man 
with newspaper experience was em- 
ployed and told to go ahead. 


Publicity helped the industry 


PAPERS all over the country published 
the suspender stories and pictures. Some 
of the material was amusing. At the 
time, the Ford car was the subject of 
innumerable jokes and its sales were in- 
creasing rapidly. So the association de- 
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cided that the danger was in allowing 
suspenders to be entirely forgotten, and 
that almost any means were justified in 
keeping the “gallus” in the public mind. 

“The campaign had its serious side, 
too,” Mr. Heimerdinger continued. “In 
our publicity we used testimonials from 
fashionable tailors, and quoted leading 
physicians to the effect that suspenders 
were preferable from a health stand- 
point, because appendicitis and stomach 
trouble might ve caused by wearing 
tight belts. 

“We were not particularly proud of 
this phase of the campaign, and decided 
to try out a little straight newspaper 
advertising in New York City. It is sur- 
prising how quickly this experiment 
proved that paid display space in news- 
papers is much more effective than 
crashing the gate of the news columns. 
At last we were on the right track. 

“By the time the $30,000 was gone, 
the industry had noticed a slight im- 
provement in the demand for sus- 
penders. We had taken a chance and 
our effort had indicated that the public 
could be induced to buy an increasing 
number of suspenders. This was so en- 
couraging that individual manufac- 
turers then began to advertise and 
merchandise their goods.” 

The rest of the story is concerned 
more with Mr. Heimerdinger’s ex- 
perience. He explained that he had been 
in the suspender business most of his 


The chief trouble with the suspender business was that 
men grew tired of the unsightliness of the old gallus 
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life, starting as a lad in Chicago as g 
carrier for a salesman. When the sales. 
man resigned, he was given a chance 
to sell goods at a salary of nine dollars 
a week. He first sold the cheapest Stores 
and obtained a great many orders, but 
soon discovered the problem of credits, 
for most of his orders were refused by 
the house. 

So he bolstered up his nerve and 
tackled the big, fine stores, and deter. 
mined to sell only the best trade in the 
future. Then, in 1900, he changed 
houses and went with the Pioneer Com. 
pany, and after his first year he main- 
tained his position as leader of the sales 
force until he was taken into the firm, 


Renewed advertising efforts 


“YOU can realize,” he said, “that I was 
particularly discouraged at the slump 
because suspenders had played such a 
dominant part in my business life. For 
the same reason I was elated at the 
faint stirs the industry made in waking 
up. My company set aside an appro- 
priation of several times the amount of 
the association’s campaign fund, and 
we began to advertise and really mer- 
chandise suspenders. 

“Until about six years ago, the sore 
spot of the business was the fact that 
the bulk of the volume was on 25 and 
50 cent items. When the new era 
arrived, I recalled my first real lesson 
in merchandising, and determined that 
in the future we would trade up instead 
of down. Trading down was all that 
ever was the matter with the industry. 

“We used to sell about 100 dozen 
50-cent suspenders to one dozen of the 
dollar grade. Now we are selling at least 
25 dozen of the dollar goods to one 
dozen of the 50-cent grade, and we are 
distributing a still larger volume of 
suspenders that retail from $1.50 to 
$5.00 a pair. 

“In all our merchandising we forget 
competition. We decided that if we 
were going to spend hard-earned money 
on advertising we would have to make 
better and more attractive goods. So in 
our advertising we have emphasized 
style. We think nothing of paying a 
good artist $1,000 for a painting that 
features suspenders on a_ fashionably 
dressed model. Also, unhesitatingly, 
we spend many thousands of dollars for 
space in popular magazines and college 
papers to publish these illustrations and 
tell the men and boys of the country 
what we think they should think about 
suspenders. 

“This trading up idea has been so 
effective that I wonder why it is not 
the basis of more merchandising. Be- 
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manufacturer has at least one process in his produc- 





tion that is being done by slow, wasteful hand labor 
because no machine has ever been made to do the work. 

Today a number of manufacturers are making 
a better product, larger profits and have outstripped 
competition through the work of Special Production 
Machines, Inc. For some we have designed and built 
efficient machines to eliminate waste and slow hand 
labor, for others we have redesigned and speeded up 
existing machinery to new high output. 





If you need a machine that has never been built, 
if there is some process in your production that is 
not as efficient as you would like it to be, we can 
help you. Send for the booklet describing the Serv- 
ices of Special Production Machines, how it operates 
and how it is serving manufacturers. Address Special 
Production Machines, Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


| becial 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


A Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 





For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured auto- 
matic labor-saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise, 


"hen writing to Spectan Propuction Macuines please mention Nation's Busine 
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‘Untie him—before 


ANY a motorist 

commits a fund- 
amental error when 
his brakes are relined. 
He insists on a low 
price. The brake service man can- 
not cut the price he pays for labor; 
so all he can do to keep down the 
cost is to use a cheaper lining. But 
inasmuch as the service the motor- 
ist gets out of the job depends en- 
tirely on the quality of the lining, 
the net result of his effort to achieve 
economy is the very opposite of 
that. 


The brake service man who is not 
free to use the best lining is handi- 
capped just as badly as though one 
of his arms were tied up while he 
had to work on the car. 


you hire 
him 


Untie your brake 
service man. Do not 
be content with 
making it possible for 
him to use the best 
linings; zmsist that he use them. 


The largest bus and truck oper- 
ators use Ferodo Linings; they 
wouldn’t do so if it didn’t pay. Fer- 
odo Linings cost a few cents more 
per foot. But they last so much long- 
er, they are so much more depend- 


able, with less noise and fewer | 


adjustments, that they pay for their 
extra Cost many times over. No won- 
der that a careful survey of the field 
shows Ferodo Linings to be the 
fastest growing linings in point of 
sales. You, too, will find it pays to 
specify them. 


F\E/RIO/DIO 


BRAKE LININGS 





FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Ferodo Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining In rolls, Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed 
Brake Segments, Ferodo M-R Lining and Ferodo M-R Brake Blocks. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey 


When writing to Feropo 


anp Aspestos INCORPORATED please 


mention Nation’s Business 


cause of the tendency in other indys. 
tries to trade down, to fight competition 
with low prices, I believe that a great 
| many manufacturers are plowing 
through unnecessary distribution mire, 
Price, we have proved beyond every 
doubt, is not the controlling factor jp 
the final purchase of suspenders, and, 
unless I am mistaken, it is not the con. 
| trolling factor in the purchase of any. 
| thing but a few staple products. 

“Haberdashers and clothiers never 
used to think of displaying suspenders, 
but kept them on the shelves until 
called for. Now you will find them 
prominently displayed because they are 


' | attractive. 


“Of course, we have applied the les. 
son learned from suspenders to our 
other products. A few years ago the 
principal items in our line of garters re. 
tailed at 25 cents. Now we sell about 
30 times as many at 50 cents. 


Trading up on belts, too 


‘ 


‘UNTIL four years ago, a dollar was 
| about the limit for a belt. We made an 
| excellent line of belts to retail at that 
| price; but we reasoned that the trading 
up principle would apply to belts as well 
as to suspenders and garters. So we 
made belts more attractive and gave 
the public a wider variety. 

“Owing to our trading up effort, our 
belt business has grown with the in- 
crease in the suspender business. I think 
that most men and boys own both belts 
and suspenders. Then, too, when the 
word got around that suspenders were 
coming back strong, a lot of little side- 
line manufacturers thought that belts 
would go out, and dropped them. Belts 
were no longer attractive to the casual 
manufacturer, and the business came to 
well established manufacturers. 

“Today, the suspender industry is in 
much better condition than ever before. 
My company is selling more than twice 
the largest volume we ever had before 
the decline. We have maintained our 
position and our important competitors 
have maintained theirs. From our ex- 
perience I recognize two important 
_ lessons that appear to apply to most of 
the goods manufactured in America. 

“The first is the necessity of trading 
up instead of down in merchandising, 
if trade slumps are to be avoided. The 
second is, don’t do as the suspender 
makers did for many years and produce 
| goods according to the dictates of your 





| make the goods that the public wants. 
Then advertise intelligently and the 
public will pay you an increasing profit 
| for your trouble.” 
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PURINA MILL 


BETTER LIGHTING 
FOR THE 


MILLING INDUSTRY 


Warning in cooperation with R. A. 
Nungesser, illuminating expert, attached to 


the Mississippi Valley Division of the 





National Lamp Works of General Electric 


Company at St. Louis, the Ralston-Purina Mr. Nungesser is one of an experienced staff of illuminat- 
ing engineers maintained by the National Lamp Works 
Company recently relighted 20,000 square to help you obtain the maximum from your lighting. 


feet of floor space to an intensity of 15 foot-candles or 244 watts per square foot. 

Why? Here is what Ralston-Purina says: “Lighting encourages orderliness, cleanliness and pride 
in appearance. Pure foods cannot be made in dirty, dingy factories, nor the best brain work be done 
in dark, dingy offices. Engineers have studied our lighting system, appreciating that proper lighting 
is a very important factor in the proper functioning of the various departments in the business.” 

You may not be in the milling business, but you are interested in the increased efficiency, lower 
production costs, fewer accidents, less spoilage and better morale which better lighting provides. There 
isa G. E. illuminating expert stationed near you who will be glad to make a personal survey of your 
plant and submit recommendations without cost to you. He will work with your engineers and arrange 
a trial installation in one department if you so desire. Simply write to the National Lamp Works of 


General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


GENERAL Br A | 


MAZDAWLAMPS 


When writing to Nationa, Lamp Works or Generar Evectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 








ABORATORIES where 
dishes are smashed, 
glass is shattered, 
clothing destroyed, 
baseball bats splin- 

tered, and a thousand other 

commodities twisted, bent, 
stretched, broken and other- 
wise wrecked are operated 
by the Government at 

Washington. 

The primary purpose of 
this destruction is to insure 
that Uncle Sam receives full 
value in the commodities he 
buys annually for the White 
House, the Army, the Navy, 
and other government estab- 
lishments. A list of these 
commodities fills 600 closely 
printed pages and numbers 
some 3,000 articles ranging 
from after-dinner coffee cups 
to men’s nightshirts. The 
170,000 separate tests made 
annually call for application 
of nearly every branch of 
physics and chemistry. 

This wholesale destruc- 
tion is accomplished usually 
by ingenious machines which 
simulate the wear and break- 
age of each commodity in actual use. 
Actual service tests are also made. For 
example, a building made of some 50 
brands of stucco was erected recently in 
an exposed place on the government 
grounds. Service notes all factors at 
once, and the fittest stuccos will survive. 

Actual tests, however, usually take 
time and money and cannot be used 
when quick results are desired. Simu- 
lated conditions are then provided. Tires 
are run against studded wheels to imi- 
tate road bumps, glass tumblers are 
dipped alternately in hot and cold water 
to simulate heat changes in dishwashing, 
cloth is abraded by rotating blades to 
give a wear similar to rubbing a gar- 
ment. Structural materials for buildings 
are made to endure many alternations of 
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THE mere list of things the Government 
buys each year is great enough to fill a 
book of 600 closely printed pages. But 
Uncle Sam is a careful buyer. He uses alll 
the aids science offers to make sure of 


the quality of his purchases 


moisture and dryness, heat and cold, to 
duplicate climatic variations or stress 
encountered in use. 


Speeding up wear and tear 


IMPACT tests are made on street-car 
rails, giving results far more quickly 
than service exposure would give. Paper 
is folded rapidly back and forth auto- 
matically to measure folding endurance, 
duplicating in a few minutes the service 
wear of months. Watches are tested hot 
and cold; with stems up, down, side; 
with faces up and down, to duplicate the 
positions encountered in service. 

The items to be measured must be 
analyzed and separately studied. A sim- 
ple test may require elaborate research 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


An electrolytic determination is one step in the 
government analysis of nonferrous materials 


Getting Full Value for Uncle Sam 


By C. MORAN 


to perfect the measuring de- 
vices and to insure accurate 
methods. Special facilities 
are planned and provided 
for the various tests as need- 
ed. For example, airspeed 
meters, used under low at- 
mospheric pressure encoun- 
tered in high air flights, are 
studied as to their perform- 
ance in reduced pressure 
(partial vacuum) and in 
wind streams. The proper 
test of aircraft engines re- 
quires elaborate measuring 
appliances, a special air- 
tight room in which air 
speed, pressure, and temper- 
ature may be varied at will, 
and a plant for producing 
such extreme atmospheric 
variations under measured 
control. 

To test the streamline ef- 
ficiency of an automobile, or 
the wind pressure on a 
house, requires small-scale 
models, a wind tunnel with 
large motor-driven propeller, 
and weighing mechanisms of 
unique kinds. Where con- 
stant voltage is required as 
in the life tests of lamps or storage bat- 
teries a special generator may be used, 
governing to constant output voltage. 
To test structural materials crushing and 
tensile forces are available up to thou- 
sands of tons. 

Even so simple a test as that of a 
steel tape calls for carefully planned 
procedure and elaborate equipment. 
Metal measuring tapes are used by the 
surveyor, engineer, and builder to meas- 
ure the land, the grading, the construc- 
tion. Accurate tapes are essential for 
perfect work. A tape-testing tunnel 165 
feet long with means to cool or heat it 
to duplicate the range of temperatures 
at which tapes are used is equipped with 
a set of thermometers, microscopes, ten- 
sion balances, and micrometers. In this 
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tunnel is a track on which travels a 
truck of melting ice holding the stan- 
dard of length which is true length only 
at the freezing point of water. 

The distances between a series of 
piers are marked by a hair line in a 
microscope on each pier. These hair 
lines are adjusted so that they are one 
meter apart and the truck is moved to 
permit one-meter intervals to be laid 
off to give an interval of five meters, and 
this interval is repeated to produce a 
total interval of fifty meters or 165 feet. 
Geodetic tapes are compared directly 
with the interval. 


Results of tests are checked 


IN using accelerated tests, the experi- 
menters must find how actual service 
may be learned from accelerated test re- 
sults, and what correction to apply to 
give a true gauge of useful life. Dyes 
and inks are faded under ultra-violet 
rays more intense than those encoun- 
tered in service, so that the test may be 






















New methods are constantly 
sought to make tests more rapid 
and accurate. This is the test for 
hydrometers 


This apparatus measures 
the magnetic properties 
of materials to detect flaws 
and automatically writes 
down its findings 


used in advance as a basis of purchase 
and use. In the life test of electric lamps, 
run at “forced voltage,’ a known cor- 
rection factor increases the rating to the 
true measure of useful life. 

Some of the test devices write their 
own report by means of a curve or a 
number which is self-explanatory at a 
glance. Autographic cooling curves are 
plotted to note rates and changes of 
rate of cooling and to study critical 
temperature points which tell of changes 
of molecular arrangements in metals 
and the quality they represent. A pho- 
tometer has been designed to record the 
candle power of lamps under test. The 
strain and yield of materials under stress 
are recorded as graphic curves. Time 
signals and watch tests are recorded on 
a chronograph, time being translated 
into Jength on a pen-traced line. 

Many of the testing instruments are 
photorecording, frequently by light re- 
flected from mirrors, the turn of which 
measures the quantity under test. The 
faults of metals are recorded magnetic- 
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ally as curves on a photographic film. 

Photography plays an important part 
in the tests, by recording the appearance 
of columns, girders, truck wheels, and 
other apparatus before, during, and 
after test, to show the structure of a 
fracture or microstructure of failed 
parts. The camera records test effects 
not as yet measurable, but useful in 
judging a material. 


Aim is to make tests simple 


THE aim is te make methods of testing 
simple and -- nearly automatic as pos- 
sible. New methods are devised which 
actually tell the story at a glance; for 
example, light waves of a single color 
show at a glance any deviation in the 
thickness of the cover glasses for blood- 
count apparatus. A glance shows the ob- 
server to within a hundred-thousandth 
of an inch whether the surface is true 
flat. High-precision gauge tests are al- 
most equally simple. 

Methods for quick and exact measure- 
ments must be devised for all routine 
tests, and many tests once laborious are 
now semiautomatic. The first one-inch 
gauge disk required many hours of fine 
micrometer measurements. Today a 
much higher accuracy is attained almost 
at a glance, using the interference 
fringes of light rays. 

Besides testing commodities for his 
own use, Uncle Sam makes service tests 
of commodities for private organiza- 
tions, although the government labora- 
tories draw the line at testing secret 
processes. The laboratories frequently 
serve as referee in disputes between man- 
ufacturers and buyers over the quality 
of merchandise. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet's 


Business conditions 
as of August 1 


DESCRIPTION of 
trade and indus- 
try in July might 
perhaps be best 
summed up in 

one of Gray’s lines regarding 
“the short and simple annals 
of the poor.” Business and in- 
dustry were at a low ebb dur- 
ing the month and the expres- 
sion so frequently heard that 
things were “scraping on the 
bottom” was certainly truer 
of July than in any month 
preceding. The weather was against 
trade and crops although good enough 
for vacation activities. 

Many industries, particularly those 
which had had an unsatisfactory half 
year’s trade, took advantage of the 
opportunity to suspend operations for 
from one to three weeks or more; re- 
tail buyers took some interest in re- 
duction sales in summer wear with the 
result that this was about the most 
active of all branches; wholesale trade 
slackened and did a hand-to-mouth 
business in small replacements and alto- 
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TRADE and industry were at a low ebb 


during July. The weather was against trade 


and crops. Many industries took advantage 
of the opportunity to suspend operations 
for from one to three weeks. However, 
August brought a considerable gain when 


automobile production was speeded up 


gether the month’s operations were 
probably the lightest both in volume 
and in value that have been witnessed 
for many years past. 

With the advent of August a con- 
spicuous gain in industry was scored in 
the case of automobile production which 
was resumed on a four to five day basis 
by perhaps 200,000 men if not more. 
This resumption in turn speeded up de- 
mand for automotive products and ac- 
cessories of various kinds besides help- 
ing iron and steel production. 

The hottest, and probably driest, 




















month in the sixty-odd years 
for which weather records are 
available, took a heavy toll 
from the agricultural interests, 
which saw a prospect as of 
July 1 for fairly abundant 
yields converted into several 
serious crop shortages by at 
least two distinct heat waves 
accompanied by notable lack 
of rain, this more particularly 
in the central West and cen- 
tral South which usually pro- 
vide the bulk of the country’s 
crop surpluses. 

The winter wheat crop was made and 
much of it gathered before the hot, dry 
wave but the early promise of spring 
wheat was not maintained. This led to 
the feeling that the wheat crop as 4 
whole would be little larger than last 
year. 

Corn, ordinarily a crop that prospers 
with hot weather, lost probably the 
greatest proportion of early promise but 
cotton, hay, tobacco, potatoes and a 
variety of other smaller crops, these 
especially of the garden vegetable type, 
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DON’T PASS UP 


the greatest trucking help of the year? 


It was a big event for truck 
owners when Goodyear devel- 
oped truck balloons. 

Now that trucks are built for 
speed, these newest Goodyear 
Tires deliver all the advan- 
tages to trucks which balloon 
tires brought to passenger 
cars. 

Because they absorb jolts, 
they protect the truck mechan- 
ism—reduce vibration—bring 
down maintenance and repair 


costs. They protect the load 


from jars—they enable trucks 
to cover more miles per day, 
make more deliveries per day, 
because they travel faster, hold 
the road on curves, and pro- 
vide greater traction on or off 
the pavement. 

And beyond all that, these 
new Goodyear Truck Balloons 
make the tire cost per mile 
lower than it has ever been 
under similar operating con- 
ditions. They stand up under 


the heat of fast driving —they 


make punctures even scarcer 
than they have been before— 
they roll softly over bumps that 
would break down many a high 
pressure tire. 

When you get balloon tires 
for your trucks, get Goodyears. 
Goodyear pioneered and per- 
fected truck balloon tires — 
and Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealers have 
the advantage of the greatest 
balloon truck tire experience 


in the tire industry. 


On your new trucks, specify Goodyears 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


uying Goopyear Tires please mention | 


Nation’s Business 
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lost also, just how much will need 
September 1 crop returns to determine. 

Written as this is before the August 1 
government crop estimates have ap- 
peared, little can be said definitely but 
private estimates of the wheat crop 
pointed to 825 million bushels against 
808 million bushels indicated on July 1 
and 807 million bushels gathered last 
year. Corn estimates as of August 1 
pointed to 2,500,000,000 bushels as 
against 2,802,000,000 bushels indicated 
on July 1 and 2,614,000,000 bushels 
gathered last year. The prospect was for 
1,275,000,000 bushels of oats as against 
1,234,000,000 bushels gathered last year 
whereas the July 1 prospect was for 
1,329,000,000 bushels. 


Relief from drouth asked 


IN ADDITION to the actual damage 
to crops there were reports of wells run- 
ning low, of heavy losses of fish in fresh 
water streams, of high prices paid for 
drinking water, of damage by forest and 
grass fires, calls on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for relief for the farmers, most 
of this relief to be provided by 

the railroads and all the other 


NATION’S 


This was a notable stiffening of prices 
of farm produce which was reflected in 
the August 1 report on prices by Brad- 
street’s. It is true that the price level as 
a whole declined in July, the August 1 
Index Number showing a decline of one 
per cent; that declines in prices out- 
numbered advances by nearly three to 
one and that only one group, fruits, ad- 
vanced. But when the movements in 
the various groups are examined it is 
found that five important products, 
corn, rye, eggs, butter and tobacco, all 
affected by the drouth, actually ad- 
vanced in July and that breadstuffs and 
live stock naturally affected by heat or 
lack of rain or the strength in the above 
cereals showed little weakness. Taken 
in conjunction with the steadiness of 
coal and coke, building materials and 
chemicals which did not change, this 
shows that nearly half the groups mak- 
ing up the total index number did not 
change much if any, and seemed to indi- 
cate that the ten months’ long decline 
from November 1, 1929, to August 1, 
1930, is losing some of its strength. It 
is not impossible that such a movement, 
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even if based on ultimately unfavorable 
agricultural developments would be 
powerful enough to affect other nop. 
agricultural products in a like way and 
retard if not entirely check the down. 
ward trend in the general price level, 
Indeed this check to the declining trend 
in domestic products might have far 
more important effects on general busj- 
ness, for the time being at least, than 
the numerous sunshine movements 
which have been launched in the past 
ten months. 


Crop damage may help trade 


THIS suggestion of crop damage as a 
source of business revival undoubtedly 
has its economic shortcomings, especially 
at a time of widespread depression and 
unemployment in industry; but it may 
be submitted that this country has often 
before displayed independence of ordin- 
ary economic rules—this not so long 
ago, by the way—and, as the saying is, 
“gotten away with it” for a time at least. 
In checking up the results by what 
few returns for July are available at the 
time of writing and those for 

June and the half year which 











usual phenomena of drouth 


are now fairly complete, one 





damage rarely evident in re- 
cent years. 

Out of the mass of heat and 
drouth damage reports, how- 
ever, there came, as is not 
unusual, some seeming offsets 
in the matter of price move- 
ments which seemed to re- 
affirm the truth of the old 
proverb that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. After reaching new 
low levels in late July, the 
lowest since 1914 in fact, 
wheat turned sharply upward 
but before this had happened, 
on July 29, corn, usually play- 
ing second fiddle to wheat in 
the matter of prices, passed 
the so-called premier cereal, 
gaining 21 cents a_ bushel | 
from July 8 to August 5. | 


Prices are steady 


OUT OF the dislocation of 
price relationships between 
the great cereals but proceed- 
ing from causes related to 
crop damage, there apparent- 
ly has developed the be- 
ginning of something new in 
farm product prices which if 
it gathers force may put anen- 
tirely new face upon the entire 








The map of 
last month 


The map of 
a year ago 








Production of electricity shows a gain of 1.7 
per cent for the six months ending July 1 
compared with the first half of 1929 


is struck by the paucity of in- 
creases shown. Failures for 
July showed an increase in 
number of 22.9 per cent and 
for seven months were 193 
per cent larger. Liabilities on 
the other hand were 31 per 
cent less for July but 36.9 per | 
cent larger for seven months. 
This variation is explained by 
fewer bank failures for the 
month but more bank and 
other large suspensions for 
the year to date. On the fa- 
vorable side in July, were the 
20.9 per cent increase in 
municipal, state and other 
public bond sales, designed to 
provide capital for improve 
ments intended to give work 
to unemployed. For seven 
months a gain of 9.2 per cent 
is shown. Sales of bonds on 
the New York Stock Ex 
change decreased 37.2 pet 
cent for July but gained 2.1 
per cent for seven months. 
Sales of stocks on the same 
exchange decreased 48.8 pet 
cent for July and 14.2 pef 
cent fer the seven months. 
Bank clearings decreased 22.4 
per cent for July and 16 per 
cent for seven months. Bank 
| debits fell respectively 29.1 

and 21.1 for the same periods. 











commodity price situation. 
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COSMETICS and PERFUMERY 


A toilet preparation could not hope 
to find favor with women unless 
offered in a temptingly attractive 
package. With goods of this class 
the container assumes equal, or 
even superior, importance to that 
of the contents. In a variety of 
ways skilful designers are making 
use of the rich colors and high 
lustre of Bakelite Molded to en- 
hance the beauty of containers for 
cosmetics, perfumery and lotions. 


Bakelite Molded boxes, in lustrous 
black, are used for face powders, 
and jars for face creams have 
covers of the same material in 
several pleasing and appropriate 


colors. Bottles and tubes of many 
sizes are closed with Bakelite 
Molded caps. On these packages 
will be found the famous names of 
Pinaud, Squibb, Odorono, Stearns, 
Rubinstein, Dorothy Gray, and many 
others of equal note. 


In addition to beauty of color and 
finish, Bakelite Molded possesses 
properties which make it particu- 
larly satisfactory for toilet prepara- 
tion containers and closures. It is 
chemically inert and non-corrodi- 
ble. Being non-hygroscopic, it will 
not absorb moisture, does not 
swell nor shrink and both color 
and finish are lasting. 


NEXT MONTH RADIO ItNDUSTRY 


The Story of Bakelite. This outstanding romance of industry is of absorbing interest. It is 

told in an industrial motion picture film showing the various stages in the manufacture of 

Bakelite, and the fabrication of finished products. A two reel print on standard width non- 
inflammable stock will be loaned free of charge. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Chain store sales, preliminary totals, 
dropped 5.5 per cent for July and in- 
creased 1.6 per cent for the seven months 
from like periods of 1929. Department 
store sales fell off 9 per cent for July 
and 5 per cent for the seven months. 

In industry iron ore shipments 
dropped 19.5 and 26.1 per cent, pig iron 
production declined 30.2 per cent and 
17.7 per cent and steel ingot output de- 
clined 39.5 and 21.1 per cent respec- 
tively from July and seven months of 
last year. 

Silk consumption in July decreased 
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22.6 per cent and for the seven months 
fell 12.5 per cent, but gained 35.9 per 
cent over June. Car loadings declined 
14.5 and 10.1 per cent for July and the 
seven months. 

For June, exports of merchandise fell 
off 23.9 per cent and imports 29.1 per 
cent while for six months the decreases 
were 20.7 and 24.1 per cent from a year 
ago. 

Building in 170 cities showed a de- 
crease of 34 per cent from July a year 
ago, but a gain of 5.9 per cent over June. 
The point to this is that New York City 





Business Indicators 


Latest Month of 1930 and the Same Month of 1929 and 1928 
Compared with the Same Month of 1927 


Latest Same Month 
Month 1927—100% 
Available | 1930 1929 1928 
Production and Mill Consumption 
Pig Iron July 89 128 104 
Steel Ingots July 88 145 119 
Copper—Mine (U. S.) June 81 118 105 
Zinc—Primary July 97 114 107 
Coal—Bituminous July* 99 117 110 
Petroleum July* 99 116 9¢ 
EE INO OUND .-S.« cs ccccadencoensonsb onssbucwes Ju ne 122 122 108 
Cotton Consumption June 64 92 79 
Automobiles July* 93 175 142 
Rubber Tires May 97 127 105 
Cement—Portland June 100 98 102 
Consiruction 
Contracts Awarded—36 States—Dollar Values July 66 117 110 
Contracts Awarded—36 States—Square Feet July 63 105 121 
Labor : 
Factory Employment (U. 5.)—F.R.B June 89 102 97 
Factory Pay Roll (U. S.)—F.R.B. June 88 107 98 
Wages—Per Capita (N. Y.) June 99 103 101 
Transportation 
Freight Car Loadings July* 9] 106 101 
Gross Operating Revenues June | 86 103 97 
Net Operating Income June 78 120 98 


Trade—Domestu 





Zank Debits—New York City Ju 95 160 114 
Bank Debits—Outside (X) yuly* 101 120 103 
Business Failures—Number July 115 100 98 
Business Failures—Liabilities July 92 75 69 
Department Store Sales—F.R.B June | 94 105 103 
Five and Ten Cent Store Sales—4 Chains July 108 116 105 
Mail Order House Sales—2 Houses July 143 162 122 
Trade—Foreign 
Exports June 81 110 109 
Imports June 70 100 89 
Finance 
Stock Prices—30 Industrials July 132 196 120 
Stock Prices—20 Railroads July 96 125 100 
Number of Shares Traded July 124 233 104 
Bond Prices—40 Bonds July 98 96 99 
Value of Bonds Sold July 72 115 78 
New Corporate Capital Issues—Domestic July 167 207 14¢ 
Interest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months July 78 148 12€ 
W ¥ Prices 
.§S sureau of Labor Statistics June 93 103 104 
“hs treet’s July 83 100 105 
Fisher's July 91 107 108 
July 1914—100% 
June June June 
1930 1929 1928 
Retail Purchasing Power, July 1914—100% 
Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar 65 63 62 
Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar 64 60 59 
Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar 68 65 65 
Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar 64 63 62 
X Excludes Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco 


and New York. 
Preliminary. 


Prepared for Nation’s Business by General Statistical Division, 


Western Electric Co 


gained 50 per cent over June while de. 
creasing 5 per cent from July last year, 
For seven months the permits for 
building decreased 48.3 per cent from 
the like period of last year. 

Cement production for June gained 
2.5 per cent and for the half year in. 
creased 1.1 per cent while cement ship. 
ments decreased fractions of one per 
cent for both periods. Cotton consump. 
tion decreased 28.8 and 20.5 per cent, 
cotton cloth production 30.5 and 14] 
per cent and cotton cloth sales 43 and 
21 per cent for June and the half year 
from the like periods a year ago. Bit- 
uminous coal production declined 127 
and 10 per cent respectively and anthra- 
cite production 2.6 and 8.2 per cent 
respectively from June and the half year 
of 1929. 


Automobiles and rubber drop 


AUTOMOBILE production for July fell 
21.4 and for seven months 33.7 per cent 
from a year ago. Coincidentally rubber 
consumption in June and the half year 
declined 20.3 and 19.3 per cent respec- 
tively from last year. On the other hand 
gasoline production gained 5.4 and 7 
per cent and gasoline consumption 8.2 
and 9.1 per cent over June and the - 
months of a year ago. 

Cigarette output gained 8.5 and 1.7 
per cent while confectionery sales fell 
off 3 and 4.5 per cent respectively from 
June and the half year of 1929. Cigar 
and manufactured tobacco production 
decreased 6.6 and 3.4 per cent for June 
and 7.3 and 1.5 per cent for the six 
months. Wool consumption dropped 
25.6 and 24.2 per cent from June and 
the six months of last year. 

For May and five months public 
utility earnings gross and net, gained 
over a year ago, whereas gross railway 
earnings and net operating income 
dropped 14 and 33 per cent respectively 
for May and 11.3 and 32.8 per cent for 
the five months from a year ago. Tire 
production and shipments decreased 25.3 
and "4 per cent for May and 27.7 
and 23.9 per cent for five months from 
like piles of last year. 

Among the really small decreases of 
the periods under review, the produc 
tion of electricity is notable with a de- 
crease of only one fifth of one per cent 
for June with 1.7 per cent gain for the 
six months. 

The small size of the June decrease 
when compared with those of industry 
as a whole is possibly to be taken as 4 
sign of domestic use being maintained 
in the face of reduced industrial con 
sumption. 
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Small Towns Are 


Still in Business 


HATEVER the fate of the 
hamlet and the small villages, 
towns of from 1,000 to 10,000 


population are doing more business than 
ever, to quote the judgment of Dr. C. J. 
Galpin of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. “Although the general trend 
has been for farmers to shift their buy- 
ing from stores at country cross roads, 
in hamlets, and in small villages to 
larger retail trading centers,” he said, 
“the shift in farmer buying to towns 
ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 in popu- 
lation is increasing their trade area and 
their purchasing fulcrum.” 

It is apparent enough that the farm- 
er’s shift to a larger trade center means 
that he is seeking a higher grade, a 
wider variety and a better choice of all 
kind of goods. 

However questionable the common 
assumption that the 1930 census will 
show decreased enumerations in incor- 
porated villages and towns smaller than 
10,000 population, there is a reasonable 
expectancy that the new figures will 
show a decline in many hamlets and 
unincorporated villages, and in very 
small incorporated villages. 

But if it so turns out that the small 
village is shrinking in population, and 
the populations of the large villages and 
towns holding their own, as Dr. Galpin 
surmises, it will be worth remember- 
ing that although the total farm pop- 
ulation has decreased by 4,000,000 since 
1920, the gross cash income from agri- 
culture of the 27,000,000 farm people 
today is as great—$10,000,000,000 a 
year—as that of the 31,000,000 people 
on farms ten years ago.—R.C.W. 





Millions for Arrt 


WO hundred and fifty million dol- 

lars for art! That was America’s 
bill last year, and more. Of this huge 
amount one-third went for ‘“‘old masters”, 
according to the International Studio 
Magazine, and more than $160,000,000 
for the works of contemporary artists. 
“There never was a time,” says the mag- 
azine, “when the living artist had more 
tecognition or commanded better prices.” 
Many of the individual pieces of “old 
masters” brought fabulous prices from 
American business barons who have a 
fair for the collection of rare and great 
paintings. 





BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS FOR THE 
BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 


Business leaders know from actual ex- 
perience that they can depend upon 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpo- 
ration to meet required completion 
dates for construction projects. Con- 
struction is carried on economically 
and efficiently. Operation of the com- 
pleted plant, office building, structure, 
or development meets every require- 
ment. Our personnel, with a back- 
ground of over one billion dollars’ 
construction experience, is of a calibre 
well suited to work with your entire 
organization. 


During the last ten years, more than 
75% of our work has been for con- 
cerns not connected in any way with 
Stone & Webster interests. Our service 
is immediately available to. you for 
any problem in modern building and 
engineering work. 








STONE & WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 





When writing to Stone & WeBSTER ENGINEERING CorPORATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Fifteen cents a week” built this auditorium for the workers of Flint, Mich. 


Where Workers Are Clubmen 


By C. A. McGRODER 


OR YEARS the advertise- 

ments have been telling 

us what could be accom- 

plished in “15 Minutes a 

Day.” This is the story 
of what has been accomplished 
with “15 cents a week’ in 
Flint, Michigan. 

By contributing that small 
sum out of their pay each week, 
the shop workers of that city 
have developed their own or- 
ganization, The Industrial 
Mutual Association, into the 
largest and wealthiest em- 
ployees’ welfare organization in 
the world, an organization with 
more than 50,000 insurance 
members and 12,000 club- 
privilege members. 

Living up to its slogan, “Some Place 
to Go in Flint,” the I. M. A. has for 
years provided its members with every 
privilege and facility afforded by the 
most exclusive town and country clubs. 
These facilities have included club 
rooms, a wide range of indoor amuse- 


84 





One of the Association’s summer cottages 


ments and sports, an amusement park 
and summer resort of 400 acres, and an 
athletic field of seven acres. 

To all this has now been added the 
Association’s crowning achievement— 
the I. M. A. Auditorium—a massive 
structure covering an area of 240 feet by 


206 feet, and costing nearly a 
million dollars. 
couples can dance in comfort 
on the main floor of the struc- 
ture and 6,500 persons can be 
seated for stage productions. 


Programs are varied 


THE Auditorium was opened 
last September with a three- 
day program of entertainment 
beginning with an operatic con- 
cert at which several grand 
opera stars were heard. The 
next night was devoted to 4 
public inspection of the Audi- 
torium followed by a program 
by professional vaudeville et- 
tertainers. On the third night 4 
public reception and dance crowded the 
Auditorium. Two nights later the 
I. M. A.’s regular indoor season of bor- 
ing shows was inaugurated, the first 
show presenting six bouts. There has 
been a boxing show every week since 
and every Sunday afternoon there has 
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$10,000 INSURES THE SAFETY OF 
EVERY CENTURY-WRITTEN CHECK! 


ALL PROGRESSIVE business organizations use mechani- 
cal check writers. For the saving in time and labor. For 
neater checks. And, fundamentally, for protection. Most 
of them have chosen the Century Protectograph— 
because it provides the greatest possible protection! 


To guarantee the absolute safety of the Century, 
The Todd Company furnishes, free with every machine, 
a $10,000 Check or Draft Alteration Policy, good for 
two years, and legally renewable. An outstanding fea- 
ture of this policy, offered exclusively by this Com- 
pany, is the affidavit clause covering the user against 
loss even in cases where evidence of such loss is 
unprocurable. 


To unfailing protection, the Century adds speed 
and versatility. Its two-color keyboard is easy to read 
and operate. Keys move quickly, smoothly. Amounts 
set up are instantly visible on the dials at the top of 
the machine. The handle responds to a mere touch of 
the fingers. Simple accessories permit the writing of 








vouchers or checks in sheets quite as rapidly as 
single checks. 

The Century’s handsome two-color imprint will dis- 
tinguish your checks as it protects them. Phone the 
nearest Todd office for a demonstration. Or mail the 
convenient coupon below. The Todd Company. Pro- 
tectograph Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of 
the Protectograph, the Todd Check Signer and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 9-30 
1130 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send full information regarding the Century Pro- 
tectograph and the affidavit clause in the policy accompany- 
ing it, which eliminates possibility of loss even when the aacks 
themselves have been destroyed. 


Na me_ ; = 


Address __ ee - ‘ es 





Business ; = pl 








When writing to Tue Topp Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Flint’s workers find health and happiness at their own bathing beach 


been a vaudeville bill and moving-pic- 
ture entertainment, free to members and 
their friends. 

In addition, the I. M. A. has just 
completed its first concert season, bring- 
ing to Flint such attractions as Lawrence 
Tibbett, American baritone; Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Josef Hofmann, 
pianist; the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra of 80 pieces, and the Ameri- 
can Opera Company in “Carmen” with 
a cast of 60 performers and an orchestra 
of 30 pieces. “The Vagabond King” 
and “Rio Rita’ were among several 
elaborate productions staged at the new 
auditorium by road companies. An in- 
door circus, with its herds of elephants 
and other trained animals, ran for three 
days and nights in February. 

The Flint Food Show and the Flint 
Automobile Show were staged in the 
I. M. A. Auditorium and a number of 
important conventions which could not 
otherwise have been entertained in Flint 
have met there also. 

Long before the automobile came to 
Michigan, Flint was a vehicle-manu- 
facturing center. When a vehicle-plant 
worker of that day lost work through 
accident or sickness it was the custom 
to “pass the hat” among his co-workers 
to help him. In the kindly spirit which 
prompted this cooperation can be found 
the nucleus of the present Industrial 
Mutual Association. 

A small group of farsighted shop 
workers with a flair for organization de- 
cided that the clumsy and inaccurate 
“pass-the-hat’” method must be super- 
seded by some more systematic relief 
plan. Workers were recruited to the new 


place to go” in their spare time, 
Mr. Dort asked the merchants 
what young men they had ig 
mind and they explained that 
they meant the clerks in the 
various retail stores and pog 
sibly the clerks and bookkeep. 
ers in the many vehicle plants 
Mr. Dort replied that he would 
be interested only in an organi 
zation that provided some place 
to go for the young workmen 
in the vehicle plants. 

From that day the F, V, F 
M. B. A. and other organiza. 
tions of Flint workers, which 
all grew into the I. M. A. of 
today, enjoyed the endorse. 
ment, cooperation and financial 
backing of Mr. Dort and other 
vehicle-industry executives, ag 
well as that of the executives of 
the automotive plants which 





Women members and the wives of male members are provided 


with facilities for luncheons and parties in the Association’s rooms 


movement and on September 24, 1901 a 
meeting was held at which the new or- 
ganization was launched—rather short 
on funds, but supplied with plenty of 
name, “The Flint Vehicle Factories Mu- 
tual Benefit Association.” 


A club for the workmen 


JOHN DALLAS DORT, public-spirited 
citizen and wealthy junior partner in 
the largest vehicle shop in town, attended 
that first meeting. Previously Mr. Dort 
had been approached by a committee of 
Flint merchants with a plan to provide 
young men of the city with some sort 
of a club so they would have “some 


have grown up in Flint in recent years. 

The F. V. F. M. B. A. soon boasted 
300 members and, to meet their social 
requirements, The Vehicle Workers’ 
Club was organized in 1904. The next 
year the Buick Motor Company was es 
tablished in Flint and the membership 
grew. Temporary club rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of a store building sufficed 
until 1910, when the Club leased a three- 
story building. Two storerooms on the 
ground floor were subleased to a barber 
shop and a combination restaurant and 
cigar store. 

In 1916 another organization, The 
Industrial Fellowship League, was 
launched to provide education and out- 
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Pass your business 
in review every day 


ness on your desk every morn- 

... Marching past you while 
you review them one by one. 
Physically impossible? Yes. Why, 
it would even be impossible for 
you to make a daily inspection 
tour of every department. And 
monthly reports can soon go stale. 


— department of your busi- 
ing 


Fresh Business News 


The answer is daily reports... fig- 
utes that bring you an exact pic- 
ture of each department for your 
unhurried scrutiny. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get 
these figures at nine o'clock every 


Elliott-Fisher : 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Distributed by 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business”’ 


motning. You get them hours 
fresh, not weeks old. You get them 
summarized in a clear, simple form. 
Sales, shipments, inventories, bank 
balance, etc. One calls for instant 
action. Another needs careful 
watching. All these figures are vital 
to the sound and orderly conduct 
of your business. 


No Payroll Additions 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting-Writing 
Equipment will not interfere with 
your present routine. And it is not 
The Elliott-Fisher 
flat surface ac- 


counting - writing 
machine 
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even necessary to add a single 
name to your payroll. In fact, in 
many cases fewer people do more 
work with Elliott-Fisher. 
Hundreds of firms use Elliott- 
Fisher today. May we show you 
what it does for them? Write for 
full information or ask to have 
our representative call to see you. 













Name__ 


General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address 











When writing to GENERAL Orrick Equipment Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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door recreation. A novel source of rev- 
enue was provided for the League when 
the management of the employees’ 
stores, located in the various shops, was 
turned over to it. 

The late Harry H. Bassett, then as- 
sistant general manager of the Buick 
Motor Company and later its president, 
saw the possibility of developing a con- 
cession privilege into a substantial source 
of revenue. Mr. Bassett went into his 
own pocket for $4,000 which bought out 
the “good-will” of independent mer- 
chants who were selling candy, tobacco 
and other supplies to their fellow work- 
men. 

From this small beginning has grown 
the I. M. A. Stores Department of to- 
day, consisting of a warehouse and 42 
stores. This Department handles an 
enormous quantity of merchandise and 
affords the Association its greatest 
source of income aside from the 15 cents 
per week paid by each member. 

In the early days of the Industrial 
Fellowship League this income from the 
stores helped to defray the expenses of 
the Flint Institute of Technology, which 
the League started in 1916. Night classes 
in shop practice, industrial training and 
engineering were held at first, but by the 
fall of 1919 the Institute had added 
mechanical drawing, tool design and 
other branches to its curriculum and 
had 315 night students enrolled. At 
about this time the League also pur- 
chased a tract of land at Potter’s Lake, 
12 miles from Flint, for its outdoor rec- 
reational department. Later additions to 


Lounge rooms and many other privileges usually offered only by the most ex- 
clusive clubs are enjoyed by members of Flint’s Industrial Mutual Association 
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this tract have brought the area now 
owned up to 400 acres. 


A merger is brought about 


FOR five years the Industrial Fellow- 
ship League functioned independently 
of the Flint Vehicle Factories Mutual 
Benefit Association and The Vehicle 
Workers’ Club, which had long since be- 
come one organization. Leaders of both 
bodies realized they were both serving 
a common purpose—the welfare of the 
shop workers of Flint—and that a con- 
solidation would concentrate in one unit 
the greatest possible strength for the 
common good of all. This consolidation 
was effected September 30, 1922 when 
the Industrial Mutual Association of 
Flint was organized and incorporated as 
a self-supporting, nonprofit-making wel- 
fare association. 

The enlarged province and increasing 
membership of the Association rendered 
imperative a move to more commodious 
quarters. A fortunate circumstance in 
the industrial expansion of Flint played 
into the hands of the I. M. A. at the 
time of the consolidation and solved its 
housing problem. The Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank of Flint was about to build 
a seven-story office building. Officials 
and financial advisers of the I. M. A. 
were able to convince the bank execu- 
tives of the feasibility of erecting a 
twelve-story building, the upper five 
stories to be occupied by the Association 
as club rooms on a fifteen-year lease. 

So favorable were the terms of this 


ar 
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lease and so wisely have the funds of 
the organization been handled that the 
Association found it possible to pay the 
rent for the entire term of the lease 
during the first four years of occy. 
pancy. 

Shrewd investment of the Associa. 
tion’s accruing income enabled the As. 
sociation to discount its obligations, pur. 
chase real estate, and plan an imposing 
building program. 

This financial guidance was provided 
by the Association’s trustees, each of 
whom is elected by popular vote of the 
workers in the plant which he repre. 
sents. These workers are drawn from a 
dozen plants, owned by companieswhich 
are members of the Flint Manufacturers 
Association. These are the AC Spark 
Plug Company, Armstrong Spring Com. 
pany, Buick Motor Company, Chevrolet 
Motor Company, E. I. DuPont é 
Nemours Company, Fisher Body Com. 
pany, Flint Printing Company, Flint 
Structural Steel Company, Freeman 
Dairy Company, Marvel Carburetor 
Company, W. F. Stewart Company, 
and the Tri-State Baking Company. 


Education proved popular 


OF ALL the activities embraced in the 
program of the I. M. A. at the time of 
the consolidation in 1922, the education- 
al department proved to be the most 
popular. The Flint Institute of Tech- 
nology soon occupied the entire seventh 
floor of the Industrial Bank Building 
and rented other space for its shops and 
laboratories. In May, 1926 
the Institute moved into its 
own four-story building. The 
building was the gift of Gen- 
eral Motors and the name of 
the Institute was changed 
to the General Motors Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

While the I. M. A. still 
cooperates with the Institute 
in an advisory capacity, it has 
been relieved, toa large extent, 
of its educational department 
and its attendant responsibili- 
ties. This enables the Associa- 
tion to concentrate on its ret- 
reational department. While 
other plans for expansion of 
the recreational department 
are still in the making the 
magnificent new Auditorium 
has become a reality. 

All this has been done that 
the worker, who pays 15 cents 
per week into his Association, 
may have “Some Place t0 
Go in Flint.” 


. 
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Law-Fixed Prices Won't Stay Fixed 


(Continued from page 17) 
when the law seems a rusty and anti- 
quated mechanism. But trouble always 
gets there. 

Consider the coffee berry. 

Herman Sielcken of New York was 
one of the first to realize that the world 
could no longer face the breakfast table 
without its cup of coffee. No man knew 
more about coffee than Sielcken. A 
big, two-fisted, bull-voiced man. One 
of the best salesmen ever known. He 
had a marketing instinct. If he was 
ever beaten in his manipulations, the 
fact is not on record. Perhaps for a 
year or so, yes. In the late ‘seventies 
he was travelling in Brazil for the 
hardware firm of Henry Crossman 
and Brothers, of New York. 

“Let’s fire him,” said the firm 
when Sielcken had not been heard 
from for three years. They knew he 
was alive. Rumors kept coming in to 
that effect. But no letters, no orders. 
Nothing but rumors. As the firm sat 
at table, Sielcken walked into the 
room. So the story goes, anyhow. 
Maybe it is only a dramatization of 
the event, but it fits the man’s char- 
acter. He liked to work that way. 
To close each act with a smashing 
climax. He grinned at the officers of his 
firm. 

Then he slapped a sheaf of contracts 
down on the boards: 

“Three million dollars’ worth. Every- 
thing from hammers to bridges. Every 
dollar good.” 

The members of the firm rose in an 
orderly way to shake his hand. 

“One moment,” he said. “If you get 
them, you get them as the firm of Cross- 
man and Sielcken. Otherwise——” 


A natural coffee monopoly 


SIELCKEN knew Brazil as no other 
man did and knew that Brazil had what 
amounted to a natural monopoly of 
coffee. In its boundaries was raised 70 
per cent of the world’s coffee. Better 
than that, in the state of Sao Paulo 
alone, 70 per cent of Brazil’s coffee was 
Taised. Still better, it would be possible 
% to control transportation and banks 
and ports that the coffee could only be 
Ssued to the world as the monopolists 
decreed. The finger of Providence 
“emed to point to a corner. Sielcken 
followed the finger. 

By 1900 so many new trees were in 


bearing and so many new planters were 
sharing in the new prosperity that the 
government began to order restrictions. 
No more trees were to be planted. By 
1906 prices had gone so low that the 
planter was not getting back his costs. 
Under the old law, a situation of this 
sort would cure itself. The uneconomical 
plantations would go out of the coffee 





Natural camphor, a monopoly, is 
reducing its prices to survive compe- 
tition from synthetics 


business. Then the price would go up as 
the supply went down. Sielcken and his 
friends in Brazil had a better plan. 

“We will take coffee out of the mar- 
ket,” they said. “So we will make the 
consumer pay.” 

In their essence, the so-called val- 
orization plans are all alike. The federal 
government of Brazil, in combination 
with one or several of the coffee-pro- 
ducing states, holds coffee off the market 
either by purchase or transportation: 

The Brookings Institute notes that 
three valorization plans have collapsed, 
although it is true that each has sent 
up the price of coffee. Dr. Julius Klein, 
of the Department of Commerce, re- 
marks that instead of the price of coffee 
having been stabilized by the valorizing, 
aS was the promise, the price graph 
looks like a fever chart. It is a succes- 
sion of Matterhorn Peaks and Death 
Valleys. 

For the current valorizing the Coffee 
Defense Institute of Sado Paulo bor- 
rowed 97 million dollars in Europe after 
the drop of last October. Ninety-seven 
million dollars. With that sum the plan 
was to withdraw 16,500,000 bags from 
the market over a period of ten years. A 


bag of coffee weighs 132 pounds. One 
hundred and thirty-two times sixteen 
and a half millions seems to equal 2,178, 
000,000 pounds. 

It might look on the surface as 
though the subtraction of that amount 
from the world’s breakfast table might 
increase the price of the cup, for the 
annual consumption of the world is, 
say, 23 million bags. 


Didn’t help farm prices 


BUT one fact is to be remembered. 
Other planters have been getting some 
of this valorizing gravy. Even in Brazil, 
trees have been set out against the 
wishes of the government. There is no 
doubt that the valorizers have marked 
up coffee prices on the world market. 
There is some doubt whether the coffee 
farmers got much of the increase. It 
costs about six cents a pound to raise 
coffee on the plantation and that is 
about what the farmers have been get- 
ting, one year with another. 

Coffee put down on the dock at New 
York costs about 22 cents. But the dif- 
ference between six cents and 22 cents 
is accounted for by taxes—and more 
taxes—and bankers’ commissions and 
interest charges and transportation and 
brokerages. Except that unvalorized 
coffee planters escaped a good part of 
that 16-cent spread between six cents 
and 22 cents. They had no Brazilian 
taxes to pay and no bankers’ charges to 
meet. 

Planters began to raise coffee in Co- 
lombia and Venezuela and Central 
America and the Dutch East Indies and 
Kenya and even in the Philippines. 
Herman Sielcken would weep if he 
could see today the manner in which a 
fine natural monopoly has been spoiled. 
For Brazil had the edge on all the rest 
of the world in her possession of a cli- 
mate and soil and altitude that were 
all exactly right and labor that was 
pleasantly cheap. No other country 
could have competed with Brazil in the 
early days of the valorizing. No other 
country would have tried. 

The only way in which the eye of the 
Brazilian coffee planter could have been 
blacked was the way that Sielcken 
found. If it was Sielcken. 

For overproduction has raised hob 
with the coffee-planting business. The 
Brazilian supply alone—according to 
statistics gathered by the National City 
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Bank of New York—is for the third 
successive year in excess of the total 
world consumption. Even with a small 
crop next year the total Brazilian sup- 
ply will probably be for the fourth con- 
secutive year in excess of the total world 
consumption, and the production from 
other countries is increasing constantly. 
But that isn’t all of it. 


A help to the speculators 


ENTER the American housewife. Other 
housewives also enter, no doubt, bearing 
grievances, but we are chiefly interested 
in our own. The coffee-valorization 
plan worked especially well in 1925. It 
is true that it seems to have worked 
chiefly to the advantage of the specula- 
tors and not at all to the aid of the 
coffee farmer. Dr. Julius Klein observes 
upon a phenomenon noted in other 
commodity markets and never noted 
pleasantly by the farmer: 

“After every one of the government 
purchases,” notes Dr. Klein, “there is 
a steadily mounting curve of price; sale 
by the government, an immediate drop; 
the government comes in, up goes the 
price again.” 

The bankers and brokers and agents 
and tax collectors and speculators did 
especially well with coffee prices in 
1925. It began to cost too much for 
many a household budget: 

“T’ll make it weaker,” said the wife. 
“John will never know.” 

Whether John knew or not, that is 
what happened. One pound of coffee 
will make 40 cups for the better hotels. 
Thirty cups for the hoity-toity restau- 
rants. The housewife can put in a little 
more water and reboil a bit and get 
100 cups to the pound. In 1925 many 
a housewife did. American bankers re- 
fused to lend money on coffee, for its 
American consumption alone had fallen 
off 150 million pounds in the year. 
Hoover had noted the unwisdom of 
making loans to support the price of a 
commodity at a level unjust to the 
buyer. 


Coffee prices wouldn’t stay up 


COFFEE had been selling at 40 to 60 
cents. Even more at times and seasons. 
The slide began in January, 1925. As 
this is written coffee is selling in New 
York for 13% cents. It has been stated 
that it costs 22 cents laid down on the 
New York dock. Something has gone 
wrong, somewhere. American bankers 
would not touch any part of the latest 
97-million-dollar loan for the valoriz- 
ing plan. 

Now the sugar planters are toying 
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with the same idea that Sielcken found 
in his coffee cup and that the British 
rubber planters discovered in Singapore. 
Not long ago sugar prices were at an 
all-time low. Other factors being consid- 
ered, the price of sugar was at an in- 
credibly low level. Not half the cost of 
production was being recovered by the 
Cuban planters. The reason, of course, 
is the reason the world is familiar with 
in every commodity history. Too much 
sugar is being produced. 

“Let us reason together,” the Cuban 
planters have said to the planters in 
Java. 

In other years the Javanese planters 
turned deaf ears to this same sugges- 
tion. They were making money even at 
the low prices. They should, as the say- 
ing goes, worry about what happened 
in Cuba. But this year’s price has 
dropped so low that the Javanese 
planters are reported as willing to co- 
operate. 

“Let us cut short the sugar-planting 
area,” they suggest. The same thought 
that gummed up the rubber situation. 
“We will call a world congress 


No monopoly in sugar 


NOTHING short of a world congress 
would get anywhere in the sugar busi- 
ness. Sugar is being produced in almost 
every country in the world. Where the 
cane will not grow the beet will. The 
reaction of Senator Smoot’s Utah con- 
stituents to the suggestion that they 
plant fewer beets to save the situation 
for the British investors who made them 
pay an extra price for their automobile 
tires not so long ago may be faintly 
imagined. But this isn’t all of it. Or 
even the worst of it. 

The sugar men could not keep their 
fingers out of the economic steel trap. 
They tampered with the law of supply 
and demand. Or the statesmen back of 
them did. It is all the same in the end. 
And that law is the only totally immu- 
table law in the whole world, perhaps. 
The reason why sugar prices are so low 
now and will, of course, continue to be 
low until consumption has caught up, 
seems very simple. 


Various European countries subsi, 


dized the beet-sugar growers. 

With cane sugar selling at half the 
cost of production the area planted in 
sugar beets has increased ten per cent in 
various European countries during the 
year. The beet sugarist believes that the 
subsidy will insure him a profit. At least, 
he thinks, it will reduce his losses. There 
seems to be no doubt that the subsidy 
given by certain European countries to 
their beet-sugar growers has at least 
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made cane-sugar competition impos 
sible. Having had their plates dirtied by 
government interference of one sort, the 
sugar planters want to go a bit farther 

They want to call all the nations of 
the world into a congress and pass a 
law— 


Potash in France and Germany 


THE one really satisfactory gover. 
mental monopoly is in potash. Now 
there is a monopoly that is a monopoly, 
It cannot be beaten. There is no substi. 
tute for potash and it is a necessary 
substance to many of the farms of the 
world and the French and German beds 
are the largest and thickest and most 
economically worked and produce the 
best rock. The machine is unbeatable 
To all intents and purposes they have 
all the potash in the world. 

It is true that there are potash beds 
in our West which serve that section, 
and if the French and German prices 
were raised too high there are other 
small beds which would help us to 
bear the imposition. 

But, broadly speaking, they have us 
by the short hair. The French and 
Germans seem disposed to content 
themselves with all they can get from 
the potash users of the world. They do 
not want to put the price so high that 
the world will determine to get along 
without potash. A heavenly situation 
for the French and Germans. 

But the potash corner is the only 
monopoly that really works on a big 
scale. Chile had all the nitrates in the 
world for a time. She let the price get 
a bit too high. Nowadays nitrates may 
be manufactured to order in sufficient 
quantity to serve the world’s needs and 
at a price that Chile is not able to touch. 
Chile has recast her methods and is 
preparing to compete for the business 
she needs. 


Synthetic products compete 


THE Japanese-Taiwan monopoly had 
absolute control of the sources of na 
tural camphor. But the history of the 
last few years shows the monopoly cut: 
ting prices right along, to meet the fig- 
ures offered by the producers of the sy 
thetic article. Seven years ago the 
imports of German synthetic camphor 
amounted to only one-fourteenth of the 
crude and refined gum brought into the 
United States. Today it is more than 
two-thirds. 

There is a bright side to the story of 
the attempt, by governmental action of 
by monopolies backed by governments 
to control the price of the raw materials 
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the world needs. When coffee prices be- 
gan to get too high thousands of people 
began to drink tea. 

Beet sugar might not be on the market 
today if cane sugar had not become 
almost an extravagance. 

Haiti might never have discovered 
she could raise sisal at a profit if the 
Mexican monopoly in hennequen had 
not stirred the farmers. 

Germany might not be making cam- 
phor and our great plants would not 
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be turning out nitrates if those who con- 
trolled the sources had not been just a 
lee-tle too vigorous. 


Monopolies can’t last 


THE placid Dutchmen of the East In- 
dies might not be moving toward more 
and cheaper rubber if the normal pro- 
cesses of production and price had not 
been interfered with. 

The experience of those who would 
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monopolize—and who did most success. 
fully monopolize for a time—seems ty 
show that there is no legislative shor 
cut to a sound prosperity. 

There are no panaceas for commer. 
cial ills. An overstuffed world must suf. 
fer its pangs until digestion cures them, 
When too much coffee or rubber or 
sugar is being produced the price must 
come down. It may be jacked up and 
propped up for a time, but it will al. 
ways fall. It always has. 


The Futility of Government Price-Fixing 


In the preceding article Herbert Corey 
tells of some of the recent failures of 
attempts to fix prices by law, and ex- 
plains the reasons why they failed. Miss 
Lacy goes back into history, back to 
ancient China and Greece. She finds 
that price-fixing by law has had a con- 
sistent record. It has always failed. 


AN today has a richer her- 
itage than he had yester- 
day. Tomorrow he will 
have a richer one than he 
has today. As day suc- 

ceeds day, week succeeds week and year 
follows year, we build up a constantly 
growing fund of knowledge, an ever 
broader and richer experience. 

Thus we have already a vast fund 
of experience to draw upon, a fund 
which is ready to our hand, which marks 
the safe and proper course for our ac- 
tivities as clearly as the beacons mark 
the night mail routes. Especially is this 
true in economic and social fields, for 
there we are trying the same experiments 
that have been tried for some 3,000 
years past—and with results that are 
startlingly similar. 

Take price-fixing as applied to agri- 
cultural commodities, for instance. From 
the earliest times men have recognized 
that the question of price is of primary 
importance to the whole of society. 
Producers want a price for what they 
grow that not only will pay the cost of 
production but will provide a margin 
for the necessities and pleasures of life. 
Consumers want prices kept low enough 
to enable them also to provide for them- 
selves not only the necessities but some 


By MARY G. LACY 


Librarian, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANS FOY 


of the good things of life. We are told 
by a Chinese scholar, Dr. Huan-Chang 
Chen, in his book, “The Economic Prin- 
ciples of Confucius and His School,” 
that “according to the official system of 





Chou (about 1122 B.C.) the superin. 
tendent of grain looked around the fields 
and determined the amount of grain 
to be collected or issued in accordance 
with the condition of the crop; ful- 


The superintendent of grain looked around the fields and 
determined the amount of grain to be collected or issued 
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Mutuality avd Americanism 





Santa Clara Mission in 1849; 
founded in 1777, twenty-five 
years after the founding of 


WU UAL INSUTANCE» 


their casualty risks —workmen’s compensation and 
general liability. 


Increasing hundreds of thousands of car owners 


HE mutual plan of insurance is as typically, as 


fundamentally American as Franklin, Jefferson 


and Marshall who were its founders. 


So broad and sound was the original plan laid 


are finding mutual casualty insurance the safe,sound 
and sure way to reduce one important item of car 
overhead. 


Any business man; any car owner will find inter- 





down by these men in 1752 that it has needed no est and value in a brief booklet outlining the merits 


essential change to adjust to the complex demands of mutual casualty insurance. Write for your copy 


of the great modern business structure. today. There is, of course, no obligation of any kind 


involved, Address Mutual Casualty Insurance, 


' Today, after one hundred and seventy-eight years, 
< Sat ae Room 2201, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 
>] + . 4 - = 4 “> 5 , . 


policyholders are still the owners of mutual corpora- 


tions. There are stockholders. The rewards of 
s. There are no stoc MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
successful operation therefore go to the policyhold- POR THESE CASUALTY RibtE: 
Accident 

Automobile (all forms) 


Burglary and Theft 


ers in the form of dividend savings. Liability (all forms) 
pan R ; : - ‘ Plate Glass 
Phe leading industrial corporations of the coun- Praperey Dallas 





try have for many years sought mutual coverage for Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Mutua CasuaLTy CompPaNnigs and AMERICAN MutTvuat ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New Yoré City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co,, Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, W’is.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co,, 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U. S, Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y, 


When writing to NATIONAL ASsocIATION OF Mutvuat CasvaLtty Compantes please mention Nation’s Business 
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Our own history affords many instances of the failure of 


fixed prices to remedy evils they were designed to cure 


filling the deficit of their demand and 
adjusting their supply. .. .” 

“When Li K’o became the minister of 
Wei he said that if the price of grain 
were too high, it would hurt the con- 
sumers and that if it were too low it 
would hurt the farmers. If the consum- 
ers were hurt the people would em- 
igrate, and if the farmers were hurt, 
the state would be poor. The bad results 
of a high price and a low price are the 
same. Therefore a good statesman would 
keep the people from injury and give 
more encouragement to the farmers.” 

After describing the bad condition of 
the farmers he gives a law for equalizing 
the price of grain. The essence of it is 
that the government should control “the 
excess of supply in a good year to meet 
the demand in a bad year” and by so 
doing stabilize the price and make the 
people rich and the state strong. Dr. 
Chen observes that the reason this prac- 
tice was not indefinitely continued was 
no fault of the law itself, but of its 
administration, for “it is not easy for 
officials to undertake commercial func- 
tions along with political duties.” 

Xenophon tells us that in Athens a 
knowledge of the grain business was 
considered one of the qualities of a 
statesman. This was probably because 
Attica needed a considerable importa- 


tion of grain. It was brought to market 
in the Piraeus from Pontus, Thrace, 
Syria, Egypt, Lybia and Sicily. The 
agoranomi (market masters) superin- 
tended the sale of all other commodities 
but the state itself appointed a partic- 
ular body of officers called the sito- 
phylaces (grain inspectors) to oversee 
the grain business and to prevent the 
charging of prices higher than the state 
allowed. 


Corners in the grain market 


THEY did not succeed, however, in 
preventing it, and the grain dealers were 
bitterly hated. About 387 B. C., Lysias 
delivered an oration against the grain 
dealers which throws a light on the spec- 
ulative practices of the grain dealers in 
Athens and the unsuccessful attempts 
of the harassed government to control 
them. From it we glean that, in spite of 
the rigorous laws, neither “corners” nor 
“combinations in restraint of trade” 
were uncommon at this time, nearly four 
centuries before the birth of Christ. 
When Rome, at the close of the third 
century of the Christian era, faced a 
menacing condition of high prices, Dio- 
cletian, with characteristic vigor, issued 
his famous Edict in 301 A. D. In this 
he specified the maximum prices at 
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which nearly 800 different items coulg 
be sold, including food, clothing anq 
practically all articles his subjects would 
need to buy. 

He even fixed wages. Teachers, ad. 
vocates, bricklayers, tailors, weavers, 
physicians, all were included. The law 
failed completely and had to be re 
pealed. It was impotent to correct the 
abuses against which it was designed, 

Lactantius, in 314 A. D., wrote of 
Diocletian and his Edict as follows: 

“After the many oppressions which 
he put in practice had brought a general 
dearth upon the Empire, then he se 
himself to regulate the prices of all 
vendible things. There was also much 
blood shed upon very slight and trifling 
accounts; and the people brought provi- 
sions no more to markets, since they 
could not get a reasonable price for 
them; and this increased the dearth so 
much that at last after many had died 
by it, the law itself was laid aside.” 


Low prices, no food 


SIXTY years later, the Emperor Julian 
made a similar attempt but with no 
greater success, as the price-fixing kept 
food from the market making necessary 
the abrogation of the laws by which the 
prices were fixed. 

In Great Britain the “Assize of 
Bread,” by which the justices of the 
peace periodically regulated the price 
of bread and beer, is so ancient that 
Thorold Rogers speaks of it as “un- 
dated.”’ Indeed it is supposed to have 
originated in Anglo-Saxon times. Def- 
inite price-fixing by the British Govern- 
ment in 1199 and again in 1330 proved 
utterly futile and the laws were allowed 
to fall into disuse. They were not re- 
pealed, however, until 1815 in a docu- 
ment which showed how they had work- 
ed out and that their repeal was in the 
interest of the public welfare. 

Probably the best known efforts of 
Great Britain in the line of price-fixing 
are those popularly known as the Com 
Laws. The record of their operation 
shows conclusively the impotence of 
legislation to maintain the price of a 
commodity at a high point when the 
natural economic forces are opposed to 
at. 

John Fiske ascribes the downfall of 
the City of Antwerp in 1585 to bungling 
price-fixing legislation. It was found 
that speculators were accumulating and 
hoarding provisions in anticipation of 
a season of high prices. 

To prevent this the government fixed 
a low maximum price for all food and 
prescribed severe penalties for all who 
should attempt to take more than the 
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to have oversight over the grain business 


law permitted. This produced two re- 
sults: the merchants ceased to bring 
food to the city because the low prices 
provided no incentive to risk having 
their ships sunk by the batteries of the 
Duke of Parma and, because of the low 
prices, there was no incentive to re- 
trenchment by the citizens. Everybody 
feasted until the food gave out and 
famine came to the assistance of the 
besiegers. 

India’s famines in 1770 and 1866 
show the injurious effect of fixing prices 
in a time of food scarcity. The story is 
well told by William W. Hunter in his 
“Annals of Rural Bengal.” The rice 
crop of December, 1770, failed in 
Bengal. The spring and autumn harvests 
had, however, provided some rice which 
should have been spread over a period 
of nine months. Private enterprise, if 
left to itself, would have stored up the 
supply with a view to realizing a larger 
profit at a later period in the scarcity. 

“Prices would in consequence’ have 





In Athens, the state appointed inspectors 
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immediately risen compel- 
ling the population to reduce 
consumption from the very 
beginning of the dearth. The 
general stock would thus 
have been husbanded and 
the pressure equally spread 
over the whole nine months 
instead of being concen- 
trated upon the last six. In- 
stead of this the government 
in 1770 prohibited, under 
penalties, all speculation in 
rice. 


High prices help 


“A GOVERNMENT which, 
in a season of high prices, 
does anything to check spec- 
ulation acts about as sagely 
as the skipper of a wrecked 
vessel who should refuse to 
put his crew upon half ra- 
tions. Very different was the 
procedure of the government 
at the time of the famine of 
1866. Far from trying to 
check speculation, as in 
1770, the government did 
all in its power to stimulate 
it. . . . Respectable men in 
vast numbers went into the 
trade; for the government, 
by publishing weekly returns 
of the rates in every district, 
rendered the traffic both easy 
and safe. Every one knew 
where to buy grain cheapest 
and where to sell it dearest 
and food was accordingly 
bought from the districts 
which could best spare it and carried to 
those which most urgently needed it.” 

The colonial history of the United 
States affords many instances of the 
failure of fixed prices to remedy the evils 
they were designed to cure. 

Weeden, Pelatiah, Webster and other 
writers record these and show that such 
legislation defeats its own end in several 
ways, the most important of which is 
the withholding of commodities from the 
market. 

In France price-fixing was tried again 
and again, but failed because supplies 
were withheld. It was one of the charac- 
teristic features of the Reign of Terror. 

During and immediately after the 
Revolutionary War in the United States 
there were various price-limitation con- 
ventions—Providence, December 25, 
1776—January 3, 1777; Springfield, July 
1777; New Haven, January 1778; Hart- 
ford, October 1779; and Philad “hia, 
January 1780. 

The military authorities of the Con- 
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federacy also set maximum prices on 
many articles, including cotton, with 
slight results. 

The price-fixing activities of the 
United States and other governments 
during the Great War are too recent 
history to need mention but all such 
war practices were discontinued as soon 
as peace came, which fact needs no 
comment. 

There are many other instances of 
governmental price-fixing. At least 60 
foreign countries have resorted to it in 
one form or another, but careful sery- 
tiny fails to reveal a single outstanding 
success. These various attempts to limit 
prices directly seem to show that at- 
tempts to ease the burdens of the people 
in a time of high prices by artificially 
setting a limit to them do not relieve 
the people but only exchange one set of 
ills for another. 





A New Mobility 


in Power 


of public utility economics have a 

new development to whet their in- 
terest. Equipped with two 10,000-ton 
turbo generators, this converted cargo 
ship is to be used by the New England 
Public Service Company, which supplies 
power to many communities in Maine 
and New Hampshire, particularly along 
the seaboard. 

Although the investment in the ship 
will amount to more than $1,000,000, 
it is anticipated that it will be available 
for nearly twice as many hours of service 
in the course of a year as would any 
equivalent stationary power house. Ac- 
cording to information provided by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. of Cambridge, 
Mass., a large saving in the cost of 
power transmission is to be expected 
because the plant can be located at any 
convenient harbor along the coast near- 
est to the main load. Not only the cost of 
transmission lines, but the losses of 
power which frequently run as high as 
20 per cent on long lines will be avoided. 

The flexibility in the operation of this 
floating power station seems obvious 
enough to invite the vision of a fleet of 
similar ships for service on the coasts, 
lakes, and navigable rivers. If the force 
of example were needed to advocate 
practicability it is already at hand in the 
use of the U. S. S. Lexington to boost the 
power supply of the city of Tacoma. 
Perhaps it was only natural that 4 
drought-ridden hydroelectric plant 
should find a helpful affinity in a watet- 
borne power house. 


[: THE floating power plant students 
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The Big Executive Always 


ls a Supersalesman 
By THOMAS L. MASSON 


Author of ““Why | Am a Spiritual Vagabond’ and Other Books 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JACK IRWIN 


HE day of ballyhoo salesman- 

ship has passed. The reason lies 

in the bigness of things. There 

will doubtless always be sales- 

men who depend on “pep and 

personality” to force their wares on re- 

luctant customers. But we are speeding 

into a new and higher level where deep 

principles of human conduct are being 

studied and more broadly understood. 

The idea was expressed to me the 

other day by a Wall Street man who, 

in commenting upon my statement that 

the big executive is always the super- 
salesman, remarked : 

“I have created a large business by 

refusing to sell my customers securities 








when they were most eager to buy. 
If that needs explanation it amounts 
to this. On a progressive, permanent 
basis, I cannot afford to encourage 
a customer to buy something which 
in my judgment will not produce the 
best results. I must be one with him. 
“My customers are the life of my 
business; to keep alive their faith in me 
they must always know that I will guard 
them against sudden whims. Only re- 
cently I refused to buy a certain line 
of bonds for a man who was so furious 
that he took away his account. Later he 
came back and apologized.” 
This idea of working for and guard- 
ing the customer has, of course, always 





In 50 words the young salesman told this busy man his errand and, 
before he could frame a reply, the young man left the office 








Poetic genius always expresses 
itself in material symbols 


been a principle of ethics with the most 
substantial houses. But it is now coming 
to be universally recognized and prac- 
tised. Another incident: 

Hesitating about what car to buy, I 
went into the salesroom of one of the 
leading makes. When asked if his sales 
were keeping up the sales manager said: 

“No, we are behind last year.” 

He went on frankly to explain the facts. 
Another car had cut in on them. It was 
a good car but, in two instances, people 
who had bought the other car had 
turned them in and come back. He 
smiled and said that was a help anyway. 
No boasting. Just matter of fact truth. 


Selling is a high science 


NOW this was being one with the cus- 
tomer. Why? Because his faith in his 
car was based on substantial, permanent 
results. He knew that I knew this, be- 
cause the real selling pull on his car had 
begun way back in the factory. To put 
it succinctly, the old method was based 
on the Lincolnian remark that you can 
fool some of the people all of the time 
and all the people some of the time. The 
new way is that, in the long run, you 
cannot afford to fool any of the people 
any of the time. 

Selling is no longer a bluff; it is a 
science and art combined, raised to the 
highest level of service. Thus cars are 
twice as durable as they were, yet these 
longevity methods increase sales instead 
of diminishing them. 

What has this to do with my state- 
ment that the big executive must be the 
supersalesman? Not everything, but a 
great deal. 

First, the representative always re- 
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flects the management. The head must 
be one in spirit, not only with his actual, 
but with his prospective customers. So 
the representative, or under salesman, 
must be one with the head, and he must 
be one with his customers also. Team- 
work all around. 

While honesty (being demonstrated 
on a large scale as the best policy) is 
naturally at the bottom of supersales- 
manship, something more is required. 
Altogether too much has been made of 
the word “personality.” 

Before a man’s personality becomes 
individualized in the public eye, or even 
with his customers, his achievement is 
what counts. He makes good before 
they know who he is. Afterwards his 
personality is linked up with his achieve- 
ment and by a kind of illusion of the 
senses, it is assumed that personality 
did it. Henry Ford’s car was, and prob- 
ably is better visualized than Henry. 

Most of the big (and personally 
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your theory. I am not a salesman, have 
had no selling experience, and while I 
do not in any way decry the value of 
the quality in business success, I am 
inclined to place a high estimate on or- 
ganization or the ability to get men to 
work together.” 

Note the modesty of this reply and 
you can sense quite well why Mr. Wood 
gets his results; he is one with his work- 
ing force. As everyone knows, he is at 
the head of one of the largest mail-order 
houses in the world, and, viewed from 
the narrow standpoint of merely selling 
goods, is quite right in his opinion. But 
I am writing now of that larger science 
of salesmanship which has only recently 
come into being. 


Knowing when not to sell 


PERHAPS an incident which happened 
to me will illustrate my thought. In the 
same week in which Mr. Wood’s letter 








Have you any idea how much actual business is done on the 
golf course? Abolish the links and we would have a panic 


unknown) executives in this country 
agree with me, so far as I have ques- 
tioned them. But not all. R. E. Wood, 
president of Sears Roebuck, writes: 

“I thank you for the compliment of 
classifying me among the big executives, 
but if there is any justification for the 
inclusion I fear my experience refutes 


was received, one of his local representa- 
tives called on me to bid on installing 
a certain piece of machinery. After 
looking over the ground he said: 

“We will gladly do this for you, but 


it is a little out of our line and I think 


you might easily do better elsewhere. 
We will take care of you if you wish it 
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but, if not, I can assure you there igs no 
obligation on your part.” 

Is this not the attitude of my frieng 
in Wall Street? 

Perhaps it is just as well, at this Stage, 
to find out what is not only a super. 
but an ordinary salesman. I don't think 
anyone can doubt that Walter P. Chrys. 
ler, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General 
Motors, or the late Judge Elbert Gary 
represent the highest type of salesman. 
ship. 

Yet these men and many others 
who might easily be named, are prac. 
tically unknown to the general public, 
except as names. In the last 15 years | 
have bought some 15 cars from various 
manufacturers, yet I cannot remember 
the names of any of the salesmen who 
sold them to me, except the last one, and 
I could not now pick out any one of 
them in a crowd. 

Indeed, it may be set down as a mod- 
ernistic business maxim that a salesman 
is successful in proportion as he con- 
ceals his personality. The product must 
sell itself. 

Where then, you ask, does salesman- 
ship come in at all, why has the word 
so recently been put in the dictionaries 
and why, if it is a science and an art 
combined, is it such a distinctive thing 
in itself? 

I happen to know personally not only 
a number of the biggest executives in 
this country (Mr. Wood’s modesty is an 
indication of the unobtrusive quality in 
all of them) but also a number of suc- 
cessful salesmen. I mean young men 
who do nothing but sell. One of them 
told the following story. 


Getting to the prospect 


FIRST, he said, the most difficult prob- 
lem is to get to the prospective cus- 
tomer. Please note here that this also is 
the problem of the big business execu- 
tive. That is where advertising comes in. 

There was one man among my 
young friend’s “prospects” who was no- 
toriously difficult to approach. For a 
year he had tried to see him without 
any luck, appointment after appoint- 
ment being either cancelled or repudi- 
ated. What did my young friend do? He 
rested in the conviction that the moment 
was bound to come when the spell would 
be broken (faith) and prepared for this 
moment. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly it came. 
He stood before this busy man, and in 
less than 50 words told him his errand, 
and before the man could frame a reply 
he said, “Good bye sir, thank you,” and 
was out of the office. 

An hour later his phone rang and he 
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NEEDS 


OUR Needs are met because the organ- 
izing hand has long been preparing for 
your needs. 

The variety of your needs grows rapidly. 
Your appreciation of higher quality rises steadily. There- 
fore, the organizing hand must forever keep on preparing. 

You may want a sprinkler system of 50,000 heads 
quickly installed; or a dozen heavy lap joints able to 
withstand 1500 pounds of steam pressure; or you may 
ask merely for a single length of small pipe, cut and 


threaded to sketch. 

Wherever you are the Grinnell organization must deliver 
promptly and please you completely. Therefore it must be 
nation-wide. 

To meet your every need four great foundries and a dozen 
plants and branches to fabricate and distribute, have been 
built up and manned from years of practical experience. The 
more important of these are shown above. 


GRINNELL 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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This organization with its facilities serves you in 


these seven major elements of industrial piping: — 


1. Thermolier the come unit heater. A better and cheaper means of 
heating many types of industrial and commercial buildings. 

. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hydron bellows, 

insuring perfect operations of your steam radiators. 

3. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the Triple XXX 
line for super power work. 

4. Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined and rigidly 
inspected. 

5. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the piping is up. 

Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employing the 

unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through American 

Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 

7. Automatic Sprinkler Systems the world’s largest sprinkler manu- 
facturer and contractor. 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 


N 


a 








When writing to GRINNELL Company or its branch offices please mention Nation’s Business 
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that keeps what is yours 
within 
A MAnuracruaine unit is com- 
plete when its boundaries 
are marked and protected by an 
unclimbable fence. Labor and 
materials are controlled and fire 
and theft hazards minimized. 
Everyone and everything must 
enter or leave the property 
through predetermined and 
guarded openings. 

If the fence is a Wickwire 
Spencer Chain Link, the protec- 
tion is permanent. Heavy-sec- 
tioned steel and wire hot dipped 
galvanized after fabrication do 
resist rust. The posts firmly im- 
bedded in concrete piers stay 
where they are set. Our prices 
are consistent with the merit of 
our product. 


WicKWIRE SPENCER STEEL Co. 
43-49 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Local Sales and Erecting Offices 
Worcester 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 


i 


Chicago 


. Seattle 
San Francisco 


Portland 


This triangular name plate appears on 


all genuine Wickwire Spencer Fences 
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WICKWIRE SPENCER 


Chain bys fence 


When 





writing please mention Nation's Business 
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was asked to come back. Then the man, 
who afterwards became one of his best 
customers and warm friends, said, 
“Young man, you are the first agent 
who ever got out before you got 
through.” 

This young man has undoubtedly 
what is called personality, that is, he 
presents a good appearance. But this 


| personality consists, as he tells me, in a 


kind of bashfulness, in never obtruding 
himself. 

This is not a sermon on salesmanship, 
of which too many have already been 
written. It is merely a sort of warning 
to scrap all our conventional ideas on 
the subject, and to get an entirely new 
point of view. 


Business on the golf links 


FOR instance, you know what an ab- 
sorbing game golf is. Well then, have 
you any idea how much actual business 
in this country is done on the golf links? 
It would appeal to you. Only last week 
a financial friend of mine told me of a 
hundred-million-dollar merger that had 
come about through a foursome. 

We can readily see how this should 
be so when we realize that noth- 
ing brings out a man’s qualities of com- 
radeship more than golf, and that the 
sort of confidence necessary as a founda- 
tion for buying and selling is always 
grown best in the soil of the casual, in 
one’s off moments. Abolish the golf 
links and we would precipitate a panic. 

The fact that, as in Mr. Wood’s case, 
the best salesmen never know it, is also 
indicated by the letter of Mr. F. A. 
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Seiberling, of the Seiberling Rubber 
Works, who writes: 

“I agree with your contention that a 
big executive must be a salesman first, 
but am not prepared to give you words 
from my own experience—not being 
sure that I am much of a salesman,” 

Fancy that! To put it in a nutshell, 
the new art of salesmanship is the ap. 
plied principle of expansion. 

Real salesmanship is not only expan. 
sion. It must of necessity be impersonal. 
If I have something to sell to you the 
time has gone by for me to think I can 
“put over” my product by obtruding 
my own personality. The quality of 
what I have to sell is the measure of 
my ultimate success. Furthermore, I am 
not selling to you alone, but to every. 
body. And in just this measure that | 
am not anxious to make a sale will I suc- 
ceed. You may think that, according to 
this idea, the supersalesman overlooks 
the individual. On the contrary every 
individual is his supreme concern. No 
detail is unimportant. Nobody is going 
to kill off the individual. The best 
literature and art in the world, that 
of the Greeks, was produced by stand- 
ardization. It is a grievous mistake to 
suppose that because men conform out- 
wardly to uniformity they are losing 
their personalities. 

To understand the present day and 
generation with its rapidly shifting 
mass scenes, we must constantly read- 
just our minds to these new pictures. 

It is no longer necessary for a super- 
salesman, like the house to house ped- 
dler of old, to sell his goods personally, 
to go about with a cart and a bell, 





The representative reflects the head and the 
head must be one in spirit with his customer 
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Traffic Delays Piled End-to-End 


By RAYMOND S. TOMPKINS 


LECTRIC railway equipment 
salesmen were running about 
like volunteer firemen around 
the coffee wagon at a midnight 
barn-burning when I was in a 

certain street railway president’s office 
recently. His Board of Directors had 
just authorized four million dollars for 
new equipment and service betterment. 
No such juicy plum had fallen from the 
street railway industry tree for many 
a moon, and the salesmen were dashing 
into town from far and wide. They had 
just so much time. 


Time and money are lost 


ONE of them arrived too late to get an 
order. I remember his sad story. 

“Isn’t anybody ever in a hurry to get 
anywhere in this town? Never saw such 
a place. Drove over, and thought I was 
half an hour to the good. On the out- 
skirts of your city I encountered three 
grade crossings, one after another, and 
on each crossing was a freight train do- 
ing an old-fashioned minuet. Most of 
my extra half-hour was shot right there. 

“Coming into town I wasted nearly 
10 minutes honking and swearing before 
I learned a truck was parked across the 
street car tracks unloading a couple of 
tons of coal. Farther on a furniture van 
was holding up traffic. Finally, I turned 
off the car track streets and got onto a 
boulevard only to find after a couple of 
blocks that the cops had the street roped 
off while a Boy Scout’s parade went by. 
I had to detour six blocks to get to a 
crossing point behind the tail of the 
parade. It seems to me when an honest 
business man observing all the laws of 
alertness in pursuit of business, can be 
gypped out of his chances by such fool- 
ishness as this, something is rotten.” 

There was one important weakness in 
this man’s story. That was where he beat 
his breast and declared he had “observed 
all the laws of alertness in pursuit of 
business.” 

He had done no such thing. Ten years 
ago this might have been alertness 
enough, but not today. No business man 
is 100 per cent on the job today if he 
takes only passing notice of the possible 
cost in time or money or both of delays 
in street traffic congestion. 

There are solemn scientific business 


truths to be gleaned from the study of 
a coal truck dumping coal into a cellar 
window while parked athwart a heavy 
traffic stream. I do not know what all of 
these truths are, but among them is this 
one: 

That while these earnest coal men are 
industriously filling with coal the cellar 
of a worthy burgher, a lot of other 
burghers equally worthy are having to 
let a lot of minutes go ticking by. 

Now the installation of a ton of coal 
in a cellar is a noteworthy event, to be 
sure, but is it so noteworthy that any 
considerable number of other people 
should have to suspend all activity and 
stand with bowed heads during the cere- 
monies? Probably not. Yet this and kin- 
dred happenings are daily robbing the 
American business man of time enough 
to rebuild the world. 

Perhaps the simplest scientific ap- 
proach to the problem is the approach of 
the expert ‘“end-to-ender.’”’ We might 
thus assume, for example, that all the 
simple traffic delays in the country 
spreading over a year would, if laid end 
to end, reach from today until next 
Christmas. But this is too general and 
tells us nothing. 


A record of lost time 


I AM able to give here some end-to-end 
facts. True, they concern only one ele- 
ment of the trouble, but they are in- 
dubitable facts and show how vast must 
be the uncharted country lying beyond. 
I have obtained the records of delays to 
street cars only, in my own city of more 
than 800,000 people, for 1929, and have 
classified them and laid them end to end. 
The delays recorded are of not less than 
five minutes duration. The crew of each 
car must report every delay of five min- 
utes or more and give the cause of the 
delay. Their reports are entered on large 
sheets called “Daily Detention Sheets.” 
Believe it or not, they show why you 
waited for a street car. 

Picking out the coal truck or furniture 
van, or building supply truck delays on 
streets where cars run, and laying them 
end to end, we find that our home-town 
business man spent last year, 16,169 
minutes, or 26914 hours, or 1114 days 
sitting on street cars, waiting for truck 
drivers to unload their trucks. 


Picking out the grade-crossing delays 
involving “John Smith, Car Rider,” as 
we might call him, we find him held up 
58,384 minutes more, or 973 hours, or 
40 days, while trainloads of hogs 
crawled past to Chicago or shifting en- 
gines waltzed back and forth. 


Collisions and parades 


DISABLED vehicles and automobile 
collisions held our hero up 25,517 more 
minutes, or 425 hours, or nearly 18 days. 
So far, 69 days have been knocked off 
his business year. But he is not through 
yet. He had to wait longer while parades 
went by, while fires were being fought, 
while automobiles tried to park in spaces 
scarcely big enough to hold baby car- 
riages, while people alighted from their 
friends’ cars and stopped in the street 
for a few final words; while snow-load- 
ing wagons were loaded. This miscel- 
laneous group of tie-ups totalled 154,942 
minutes, or 2,582 hours, or 107% days, 
which, added to the previously an- 
nounced 69 days give us a total of 176 
days lost to the street car riders of one 
American city because of commonplace 
traffic delays. 

If the full national significance of this 
stupendous fact now begins to dawn on 
you, bear these matters in mind: that 
we have talked only about one city, and 
that conditions are virtually the same 
in every other city in the United States; 
that we have talked only about delays 
to street cars, while exactly the same de- 
lays are experienced by every motorist 
every day; that we have not considered 
the numbers of people on each delayed 
street car in this single city, and that 
each five minutes or more might prop- 
erly be multiplied by the number of peo- 
ple on each car delayed. 

Consider all these factors. Even with- 
out considering them we find we lost 176 
days out of 1929. Where do we stand? 
Beyond any question, the American 
Business Man has lost so much time in 
casual everyday traffic jams that, prop- 
erly set up and charged against him, it 
would completely cancel every day in 
the entire business history of the United 
States, and he should now be just about 
planning to take the children down to 
the beach to see Columbus discovering 
America! 
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Its Importance 


By GILMORE IDEN 


Director of Public Relations, 
American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 


DECORATIONS BY IRIS JOHNSON 


IGH-PRESSURE 
salesmanship has 
been castigated by 
both consumer and 
producer. It is 
charged, on the one hand, with 
causing the high cost of com- 
modities and, on the other, 
with taking the profits from 
business. Confronted with the 
sober fact that commodities are doubled 
and even tripled in cost from the time 
they leave the factory until they are put 
in the hands of consumers, many well- 
intentioned investigators have been 
seeking a reform. 

It is probably due to this conception 
of the “weaknesses” of selling that we 
are witnessing today a number of inno- 
vations in marketing. An effort is made 
to replace the sample case with the brief 
case. Bankers and leading institutions of 
learning are making economic researches 
purporting to show the high cost of 
selling. The basic desire seems to be to 
substitute what is modernly known as 
merchandising for the older system of 
selling. Distribution is organized and 
planned in advance in the hope that the 
chances taken in the older system of 
selling may be eliminated. 

Buying motives have been subjected 
to the analysis of the psychologist, and 
a fretwork of logic has been brought 
into the picture to impel purchases by 
consumers. 

“Our salesmen are instructed not to 
sell,” said the manager of an important 
department store. “They are instructed 
in the goods they are to handle so that 
they can serve the purchaser and told 
how they are to make out their reports 
on each sale. From our study of these 
reports we plan our purchases and out- 
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“OUR salesmen are instructed not to sell,” 
says the manager of an important depart- 
ment store. Not long ago that would have 


sounded like madness. What would sales- 


men do if they did not sell ? Modern busi- 


ness, however, has found much for them to 


line the policies of the 
store.” 

For the past year or 
so this particular store 
has been analyzing the 
“price” motif of con- 
sumers. Various articles have been 
tagged for sale at varying prices for 
stipulated times and the sales results 
noted. Sometimes it was found that 
afternoon dresses must be priced at $36 
if the maximum number of sales were 
to result. A hat might not sell when 
priced at $6 but be eagerly picked up 
when quoted at $11. 


Just learning proper prices 


“WE ARE just scratching the surface 
of this problem of price,” said this store 
executive. “Once we know the accept- 
able prices for commodities we can have 
them manufactured to fit that price.” 

The fact that such a method is being 
used to arrive at a better manufacturing 
cost shows to what ends the art of sell- 
ing goods is directed. Old methods of 
selling are disappearing and new meth- 
ods are taking their place because the 
new are based upon more intelligent and 
more rational premises. 

Formerly a young man starting out 
to be a salesman was instructed in the 
fundamentals of the preapproach, the 


do, as Mr. Iden explains in this article on 


modern merchandising 


approach, the argument and the appeal 
to action. Modern merchandise methods 
change much of this. The consumer is 
impelled to purchase long before he is 
brought in contact with the salesman. 
It is but reasonable to expect, therefore, 
that the art of word-of-mouth selling 
should apparently fade from the picture 
entirely or its practice be altered. - 

Today we study the consumers’ de- 
sires, measure the number of consumer 
dollars, and then deliberately try to 
formulate a plan which will impel con- 
sumers to come into the store and part 
with their money willingly. Advertising, 
we say glibly, is hastening this change, 
but advertising is only a small part of 
it. The merchandise plan and the co- 
ordinating of all the agencies concerned 
in distributing the article from the fac- 
tory te the consumer are carefully ar- 
ranged and organized. 

If it is a pair of shoes, a collar, a 
handkerchief, a scarf, a bottle of per- 
fume or a hair comb, doubtless adver- 
tising and a trade name will play an 
important part in the program. But it 
is merely a part, for even more impor- 
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You no longer have to re-make your business to fit He will tell you impartially what machines, if any, 
an accounting machine. You can now get a machine will cut your office costs and give you better figure 
precisely fitted to your business! Remington Rand control. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
offers you 72 types. Phone for a Remington Rand man. Buffalo, N. Y. Sales offices in all principal cities. 
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tant in many instances are the retail 
outlets through which the article is to 
reach the consumer. Maybe it will be a 
chain store, the independent dry goods 
merchant, the department store, the 
specialty shop, one or the other of the 
numerous specific classifications of re- 
tail outlets and maybe more than one. 
The merchandising analyst must decide 
and upon his decision will depend the 
success of the marketing plans. 


Scientific sales management 


A SALES manager is frequently assisted 


NATION’S 


covered that a retail store can serve its 
customers more economically and more 
satisfactorily if it is never overstocked. 
The chain substituted merchandising for 
selling, and that is its strongest appeal 
today. 

Overselling is one of the great evils 
in merchandising. The Department of 
Commerce claims that the greatest waste 
in industry is found in the distribution 
of goods. More waste is found in the 
failure of retail outlets than in all 
branches of manufacture. Bankruptcy 
is an economic waste, and the bank- 
ruptcy of retailers is due in most cases 
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ly until 1910. Since then the’ relative 
number has constantly declined. Thoge 
figures prove conclusively that the job 
of selling is being accomplished with a 
relatively smaller staff of traveling 
salesmen. And it should not be over. 
looked that the volume of all goods pro. 
duced in the United States has increaseq 
about 50 per cent since 1900, and about 
25 per cent since 1910. 

Why has personal selling apparently 
declined in importance? Or really has it 
declined? Certainly some factors in the 
merchandise program of American busi- 
ness today have greatly intensified al] 


NAT 
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by a market research specialist, an ad- to their inability to dispose of goods they activities. The accessories to selling have * . 
vertising specialist, a traffic director, and have purchased. really become so important as to make City t 
probably a psychologist. To be success- The chain store has discovered many personal selling of seeming less impor- sf y 
fully marketed, a commodity must go important things about the cost of sell- tance. 
into the right territories, through the ing and is carefully evaluating that cost. While we may desire to eliminate the acqua 
most efficient hands and in the most Where the selling effort is too great for wastefulness of high pressure salesman- surpa 
direct way to the ultimate consumer. the rewards the line is eliminated. In- ship, this does not necessarily imply any constr 
This system of planned marketing stead of endeavoring to keep customers particular intention to reduce the costs , 
naturally discards many of the theories in a store, the management endeavors to of selling. As a matter of fact the costs § Thi 
of the past and most all of the old im- satisfy their wants quickly and dismiss of selling have mounted much more ity fo 
pedimenta of personal selling. rapidly than have the savings 
I sat in on a consultation through the withdrawal of fe) 
which took up the problem of salesmen from the road. In a . 
marketing a new grass seed. merchandising sense, saving Never 
All the marketing counsellors does not mean the same thing Kansas 
had assembled their data and as hoarding. Hoarding is con- tion a 
there were imposing charts, trary to modern economic 
maps and mathematical data. thought which teaches that aay 
, finance 
These showed the company money is useful only when : 
s é : ? tions | 
exactly what territory it could gainfully occupied. Merchan- dd 
sell at a profit, what villages dising is an active endeavor to yon 
and towns (by name) should keep money gainfully occu- eine 
ne : ‘ only to 
not be solicited and in what pied. 
cities personal solicitation could 
be used without loss of profit. Buying and less selling 
Today that grass seed is be- 
ing marketed successfully. The THE bulldozing tactics of 
interesting point is that the salesmen have been replaced 
market plan was devised in by the persuasive tactics of 
advance. Solicitors were not publicity and advertising. Con- 
sent out with sample cases and sequently we witness today an 
indefinite instructions. As a increased volume of buying by 
matter of fact only a few so- voluntary action of consumers. 
licitors were sent out and they The salesman who jams his foot in the door to talk = There has been a recognized 
were told specifically what to a housewife is costing her 55 cents an hour tendency toward a change in 
towns to cover, what merchants the public attitude to salesman- 
to call on and exactly how ship and a resistance to un- INE 


much to sell those merchants. 


wanted sales appeals. 





The growth of chain stores, the in- 
creasing use of automatic vending ma- 
chines, the tremendous development of 
mail-order business, all indicate this 
changed attitude. These agencies depend 
for success largely on the fact that the 
public is willing to buy but is not so 
willing as formerly to be sold. Standard- 
ization of commodities and the sim- 
plification of specifications, the spread 
of mechanical and technical knowledge, 
make it even less necessary to have a 
salesman explain the merits of an af- 
ticle. The customer already knows 


them. For every customer sent out of 
the store, room will be made for a new 
one to come in. 

It is the sales clerk’s duty to dispose 
of a customer expeditiously and it is 
the sales manager’s duty to get new ones 
to come in. That is done through adver- 
tising, by building up a reputation for 
the store or catering to specific desires 
with specific qualities of merchandise. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
show that the number of commercial 
travelers per capita of total population 
in the United States increased constant- 


Traveling salesmen once took pride 
in selling “whoppers.” That is, they 
would induce a merchant to increase his 
order to a carload where a case would 
have been adequate. They never con- 
sidered the merchant’s needs but merely 
took pride in their ability to send large 
orders back to their firm. 

The day of the “whopper” sales is 
past and the chain store had much to 
do with its passing. The chain brought 
under one management a string of retail 
outlets and centralized the buying. This 
new form of organization readily dis- 
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Thanks to Regional Conditions 


—To Strategic Location— 
KANSAS CITY IS PROSPERING 


C(O) HERE are the brightest spots on today’s business map? Kansas City is one. Year after year, 
regardless of general conditions, businesses located in Kansas City expand and grow in response to 
the demand of 19 million people for service and economical delivery. In subnormal times, Kansas 
City branch plants frequently show profits when houses in other cities are struggling to break even. 


§If you do not know the Kansas City of 1930, you owe it to yourself and your business to get 
acquainted. Construction is at its height. Industry after industry shows sales records equalling or 
surpassing the first six months of 1929. More of the nation’s capital is being invested in Kansas City 
construction and industry today than ever before. And Kansas City has no unemployment problem. 


§ This situation at a time when other sections are hesitating foretells continued and increasing prosper- 
ity for manufacturing organizations able to serve Kansas City’s 19-million-territory from Kansas City. 








CONSTRUCTION 


Never in any period in its history has 
Kansas City witnessed such construc- 
tion activity in its downtown area. 


NEW INDUSTRIES NEEDED 


One by one, industries are moving ¢o 
their principal markets. § Comparative 
freight rates in all classifications prove 
that commodities can be delivered 
more economically to one-seventh of 
the nation’s population from Kansas 
City. 9 New industries are now needed 
in Kansas City to round out its man- 
ufacturing production and provide 
locally made commodities that now 
must be purchased elsewhere. 


{Practically every new building was 
financed with capital from other sec- 
tions by investors who investigated 
and determined on Kansas City as 
one of the nation’s soundest cities, not 
only today but for many years to come. 








NEW INDUSTRIES 


Steadily, new industries are coming to 
Kansas City to cultivate this 19-million- 
market more intensively, more economi- 
cally. Industries bound to other centers 
for generations are finding Kansas City 
profitably receptive to their products. 


§Industry here finds every production 
advantage, plus this market of 19 million 
people reached more economically from Kansas 
City than from any other metropolis. 


MISSOURI 














LET’S LOOK AT THE FACTS 


If you are a sound, going concern, this 
organization will place the facts before you. 
In the strictest confidence, competent en- 
gineers will give you an understandable 
survey of every phase of the production 
and marketing of your line in Kansas City. 


§ If you wish a confidential survey, write 
us on your business letterhead as indica- 
tion of bona fide interest, without obliga- 
tion, of course, 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KANSAS vege 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am 
interested in the __industry. 


Name 
Firm 
cAddress 


(ity State 


{I saw your advertisement in Nation’s Business} 














When writing ta Kansas City Cuameer or Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE NEW NEWMAN 





They're Both DETEX 


In the new models of these leaders 
of watchclocks, Detex now offers: 


New sturdiness of construction to 
resist shocks and jolts. 


New simplicity of design, to give 
greater dependability, greater free- 
dom from the need of repairs. 


New protection from the dust and 
dirt that wears out the movement. 


New standardization of parts, as- 
suring prompt repair service, when 
needed, at minimum cost. 


New safeguards that defy the most 
ingenious attempts at tampering. 


Here are values beyond anything 
ever offered before. Now is a good 
time to modernize. 


Send for full information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III 
29 Beach St., Boston 80 Varick St., N. Y 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
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them. These are all portents of a new 
order of merchandising. 

Similar changes are taking place in 
wholesale or primary selling. Just as the 
public is being taught to buy consumer 
goods by a different method, so manu- 
facturers are learning to buy producer 
goods more efficiently. The old type of 
commercial traveler does not fit into 
this picture as he formerly did. Produc- 
ers have purchasing agents and these 
gentlemen have taught the sellers that 
service is more important than “whoo- 
pee.” 

When producer goods are wanted, the 
seller will more likely send around an 
engineer to advise the prospective pur- 
chaser what is best for his needs. Con- 
sequently we find today that the more 
important sales of producer goods and 
even sales at wholesale are made by the 
vice president or the sales manager 
rather than by a commercial traveler. 
The automobile manufacturer tells the 
steel mill exactly what he wants to buy. 
The steel mill does not sell. The builder 
of a skyscraper designs his building and 
instructs the steel constructor exactly 
what material he will need for it. Pro- 
| ducer goods are bought, not sold, and 
| those who have producer goods to 
| market turn their attention to service 
rather than to selling. 

One satisfied customer is better than 
| a trial carload sale. Satisfied customers 
are inclined to come 
back of their own ac- 
cord and repeat the or- 
der. That is axiomatic, 
yet producers have been 
slow to discover the 
| truth of it. To reduce 
the cost of selling is the 
modern problem of in- 
dustry and the surest 
way to reduce that cost 
is to offer for sale an 
article that people want, 
need and can use with 
profit. 








Market problems 


AN ENGINEER may 
figure out the utility of 
a product, but it re- 
quires a psychologist to 
understand human de- 
sires. Here we have an 
explanation of why the 
new profession of mark- 
et engineering has come 
into being. Salesmen of 
vision have long seen 
the necessity of analyz- 
ing and weighing mark- 
et problems. They have 





Salesmen once took pride 
in selling whopper orders 
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consequently instituted the Profession of 
sales counselling and have endeavor 
to set up sales programs which fit bette 
the needs of a particular company, 
An analysis of any manufacturer; 
sales problem will show (1) whether 
not he has an improper cost system, (2) 
if troubles originate with the produg 
itself as when it appears to be improper. 
ly made for the market in which it j 
sold, or (3) the trouble originates jp 
merchandising control, in packing, ship. 
ping, lack of inventory control, bad de. 
liveries. Most bankruptcies originate 
from one or the other of these causa 
and if the analysis is properly made the 
trouble will be quickly disclosed, 


Good plans are essential 


MANY wise sales managers today are 
fully competent to cope with any or al] 
of these problems, but even those with. 
out the shrewdness or the time to make 
the necessary analysis can easily call 
for the assistance of a counsellor who 
can do the job. Marketing plan is all 
important to any scheme of successful 
selling. That marketing plan is uns¢- 
entific if it includes motions which are 
more expensive than the financial te. 
turns therefrom. A $50 sale consuming 
25 dollars’ worth of time and a $10 
bribe is too expensive for the seller. 
Commercial bribery therefore is being 
discarded along with 
the other forms of 
“whoopee.” 

It is not only uneco- 
nomic to waste the dol- 
lars and the time of a 
seller but it is equally 
uneconomic to cause 
similar wastes to the 
purchaser. Even. the 
housewife’s time has a 
dollar value. A recent 
analysis showed _ this 
time to be worth 5) 
cents per hour. If a 
salesman jams his foot 
in her front door and 
persists in talking an 
unwilling sale to her he 
is not only wasting his 
own time and the time 
of his employer but 1s 
responsible for a loss of 
55 cents an hour to the 
housewife. 

That we have per 
mitted such wastes t0 
continue even to 4 
slight degree is a serious 
indictment of business. 
We know these wasteful 
methods of selling con 
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AT NELA CONVENTION 
CHAIRMAN ARKWRIGHT GREETS PRESIDENT SLOAN WITH 


Message that races round world 
in oo minutes 


MO 
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At 9:00 p.m.—P. S. Arkwright 
(above) sends greeting to Pres- 
ident Sloan who is a few feet 
away—vie Shanghai and London! 


facilities of International System demonstrate 


advantages of coérdinated communications 


MAP OF THE WORLD hung 
before the ten thousand delegates 
and guests at the recent convention of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion in the Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. On it was traced the vast net- 
work of cable, landlines and radio which 
make up the International System. 
Across the map, electric lights 
blinked on and off, showing the speedy 
progress of a message racing around 
the world. 


It was a greeting from P. S. Ark- 
wright, Chairman of the Public Policy 
Committee, to President Matthew S. 
Sloan of the N E L A, who sat in the 
Civic Auditorium with him. At 9:00 
p.m. (P. C. T.) Mr. Arkwright had 
handed his message to an operator at 
a Postal typing telegraph machine. 


Click, clickety, click! The message 
flashed under the depths of the Pacific 
through Commercial Pacific Cables 

. flowed uninterruptedly through 
Honolulu, Midway Island, Guam and 
Manila .. . and completed the first leg 


of its journey at Shanghai, China— 
more than 9,000 miles away. Here it 
was whisked through pneumatic tubes 
to another operating room. . . taken 
up by the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company and flashed over the vast 
stretches of Siberia. Passing through 
Irkutsk, skirting the shore of Lake 
Baikal . . . on through Ekaterinburg, 
Stalingrad and then to London, it had 
spanned another 9,000 miles. 


At London, pneumatic tubes passed 
the message to the offices of Commer- 
cial Cables, which rushed it under the 
Atlantic to New York City. Here 
Postal Telegraph took charge and sped 
it back to the very typing telegraph 
machine from which it had started in 
the Civic Auditorium in San Francisco. 


Postal Telegraph © 


All America 
Cables 


Commercial 
Cables 


9:05'4 p.m.— President Sloan 
(above) receives message which 
circles the earth in just five min- 
utes and thirty-two seconds. 








Postal Telegraph is the only American tele- 
graph company offering a world-wide ser- 
vice of coordinated record communications. 


When Mr. Sloan received the message 
neatly pasted up on a telegraph blank, 
a stop watch showed 9:05% p. m.—it 
had girdled the globe in just five min- 
utes, thirty-two seconds. 

Other messages were dispatched to 
distant cities and ships at sea—via 
wire, cable and radio. Replies were 
received in record time. 


VERY Postal Telegraph office is a 

local nerve center of the Interna- 
tional System. Reaching to 70,000 points 
in the United States, 8,000 in Canada... 
Postal Telegraph, through its world- 
wide affiliations, can also put you in swift 
contact with world-wide markets. 


Europe, Asia and the Orient over Com- 
mercial Cables . . . South and Central 
America and the West Indies by All 
America Cables. And Mackay Radio 
provides a lightning link between ship 
and shore. On your next telegram, cable- 
gram, radiogram . . . call Postal Tele- 
graph. You can always be sure of swift, 
reliable, accurate service, 





Mackay 
Radio 
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“se Minutes 
Mean Profits 


TRUSCON 


PRESSED STEEL 


Cuts Needless Labor 
From Manufacturing Costs 


ERE, in one of the world’s foremost, 
diversified pressed steel plants, 
presses— both gigantic and small — are 
turning out products in minutes that 
formerly took hours of expensive labor 
to produce. 


Let Truscon Pressed Steel Redesign 
Engineers do for you what they have for 
others. Let them study your catalogues 
and parts list with a view of redesigning 
your products in pressed steel. They may 
find that impressive savings in labor, 
weight, material costs, machining and 
assembling can be achieved. 


Send us your catalogues and parts list for 
examination. This unique Truscon Service 
is yours without obligation. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Pressed Steel Division 
6102 Truseon Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Get the facts of Saving 
with Truscon Pressed 
Steel. This brochure 
is yours for the 
asking. 


SAVE neh Es! at El B29 1" 


When writing to Truscon Sree! IMPANY ple 


NATION’S 


Truseon facilities are 

sufliciently diversified 

to handle any Pressed 
Steel Senor: 
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stitute the most serious loss in the busi. 
ness world. They account for more logs 
than is annually amassed in both the 
fields of financing and of producing 
Manufacturing wastes are slight by 
comparison. The wastes of consumers 
constitute a mere bagatelle alongside 
it. So the more enlightened managements 
are discarding the old methods and 
reaping great success. They are leading 
their competitors in scientific manage. 
ment, in service and in profits to them. 
selves. 


Advertising to help salesmen 


IF THERE is a surplus in the company 
treasury it should be plowed back into 
developing consumer acceptance. Once 
consumers are educated to accept an 
article its sale will naturally follow, 
Therefore the real problem of selling is 
not in today’s personal solicitation but 
in yesterday’s propaganda. Business is 
discovering that it can, with profit, 
spend in advertising every dollar saved 
in salaries to salesmen. That depends, 
naturally, on the quality of the adver- 
tising and the essentialness of the sales- 
men. We are not going to do entirely 
without the latter, and neither can we 
hope to depend entirely on the former. 
But we have discovered that a radical 
change from the past can prove profit- 
able. 

We may as well ask ourselves frankly, 
what do these trends portend? Will they 
reduce the cost of distribution? Will 
they make any cheaper the removal of 
goods from the door of the manufacturer 
to the shelf of the housewife? We have 
no answer to those questions. 


Selling under other names 


CERTAINLY a change is coming. That 
change has not reduced the necessity of 
selling, merely changed its nomenclature. 
As a matter of fact it is possible that we 
are building up a much more competitive 
system of merchandising that will re- 
quire more brains and more energy 
than anything we have witnessed in the 
past. 

Is it not possible that high-pressure 
merchandising is replacing high-pressure 
salesmanship? 

We need not quarrel over high costs, 
if we can stop the wastes. If the newer 
profession of merchandising will reduce 
the number of bankrupt sales, the vol- 
ume of shop-worn goods, the gluts of 
overstock, it will at least have kept 
money more gainfully occupied. And 
that should add materially not alone 


| to the profits of business but to greater 
| industrial happiness. 
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The Case for Simplified Selling 


A reader states some exceptions to “Two Principles That Sell Hardware” 


UTHORITIES disagree rather 
violently, it seems, over the 
fundamental principles of 
distribution. For instance, 
a highly intelligent execu- 

tive I know is much stirred up over the 
article, “Two Principles That Sell Hard- 
ware,” in NATION’S BUSINESS for July. 
My friend, manager of a large and suc- 
cessful wholesale corporation, said: 

“By terrific effort, over a six year 
period, I’ve been educating my retailer 
patrons to eliminate slow-moving items 
of stock and discontinue customer cod- 
dling. I’ve thus helped the average 
dealer on my books to reduce his over- 
head materially. Incidentally, these 
dealers, by simplifying their buying, 
have helped me to reduce my firm’s 
overhead, too. This saving we have 
passed on to the public. It is reflected 
in the dealers’ lower prices. 


Radical distribution plan 


“AND now comes this story containing 
a business philosophy calculated to 
knock my pretty program of simplifica- 
tion into a cocked hat. Almost half the 
Weaver stock was said to consist of con- 
venience goods, producing only 10 per 
cent of the total volume. The store was 
said to deliver at any hour of the night, 
or on holidays and Sundays. 

“If that is the way to lower costs of 
distribution to keep pace with lowering 
costs of production so that wholesaler 
and retailer won’t be the laggards in the 
march of progress, then my head has 
gone wrong and I’m ready to be locked 
up in an asylum.” 

As an ex-retailer and present student 
of distribution, I have a position of de- 
tachment that helps me to sympathize 
with both parties. I don’t blame the 
editor for liking that article on the 
Weaver store. It smacked of the good 
old days, the era when merchants were 
less impersonal and exercised a lot of 
human feeling. If I knew a store of the 
Weaver type within my reach I’d be 
tempted to trade there. 

Nevertheless, as a matter of practical 
business philosophy, for the country as 
4 whole, I’m on the other side of the 
merchandising fence. So perhaps we can 
have the case for the simplifier, and un- 


derstand the situation all the better for 
having the Weaver story as a sort of 
background for contrast. 

About 43 years ago my folks came to 
the community where I still live. The 
leading store in our town was much like 
the store described in the Weaver story. 
The manager did his utmost to under- 
stand his customers’ needs and financial 
circumstances; he served them with in- 
dividual consideration. The store pros- 
pered and made excellent profits. 

When the original manager died after 
30 years of service the man who replaced 
him continued in the old service tradi- 
tion. But to our astonishment the old 
store began to weaken. It declined slow- 
ly at first; then with rushing speed. 
Finally it was forced to close out. The 
community was stunned. It was as 
though a familiar mountain had been 
removed. 

Since then I have talked with many 
old patrons of that store, and with both 
customers and proprietors of other 
stores that give, or did until recently, 
extremely liberal service. This research 
has brought out a remarkable agree- 
ment of opinion as to why the old sys- 
tem is losing out. 

Here is a typical comment of a mod- 
ern housewife: 


Trade on a personal basis 


“WE always liked the accommodating 
manager of the old store. In fact, I guess 
he saved my father from bankruptcy 
and us children from going hungry more 
times than once. He was certainly lib- 
eral, letting the bill run, and making 
special deliveries and so on. 

“But such liberal service cost him a 
lot of money. We realized that when a 
cash-and-carry store came to town. So 
when the old manager passed on, and 
we were sort of relieved from a feeling 
of moral obligation, in a personal sense, 
we switched our patronage. The chil- 
dren in my father’s family, now all 
married and heads of families of their 
own, trade in the new way. We deal 
where our money goes farthest.” 

I find this customer point of view 
agrees with the experiences of many 
managers of the old stores. For example, 
one said: 


“When cash stores opened up here 
many old customers began contrasting 
prices. It was little use to tell them that 
our service was worth the extra cost. 
True, they liked our liberal service; but 
their appreciation was not strong enough 
to hold them.” 

That leads us up to a central idea of 
the whole competitive battle in distri- 
bution. All lines of service have their 
merits; but which line of merits does the 
customer find most pleasing? The econ- 
omist treats of this in terms of a prin- 
ciple, ‘“‘consumer’s surplus”: the advan- 
tage the buyer really feels. In vain do 
we break our hearts to serve our patrons 
if what a competitor offers is better ap- 
preciated. 


An age of self-service 


ALL around me today I see that the 
things most appreciated are the helps to 
material possessions. This era might be 
called the age of self-service. The public 
serves itself at the grocery to save money 
to pay installments on the things with 
which people serve themselves with 
transportation, entertainment, and crea 
ture comforts. 

But along with it all I see the service 
of the old day coming back in a new 
style. The housewife is growing tired of 
carrying a market basket. That job in- 
terferes with many other things she'd 
rather do—which is to say that this 
form of self-service is becoming less ap- 
preciated. Hence even chains are talking 
of giving both credit and delivery. 

Service in the new style, however, 
leans toward simplicity: the limitation 
of stocks to fast moving lines, the 
scheduled delivery, the payment of ac- 
count strictly by the tenth. This new 
style of service is based on a new busi- 
ness philosophy—simplification, not 
that the customer may have less for his 
money but that he may have more. 

For if the given business halves the 
cost of each service, the customer can 
buy service of twice as many kinds. 

The Weaver story helped to remind 
us that the old style had its human 
appeal. But today even banks are get- 
ting away from customer coddling. No 
longer, at my bank, does the chronic 
overdrawer get by on the strength of 
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THIS 1S IT! 


Conditions are more favorable for the construction of mill 
and factory buildings today than at any other time in 
years. » » » Credit is easier » » » Millions of dollars 
once tied up in the securities market are out of it and 
begging for a job of constructive work at reasonable 
wages » » » Cutting of interest rates in the money centers 
is driving colossal sums of money “back home” to other 
parts of the country, idle and hungry for stable investment 
» » » Prices of scores of commodities used in buildings 
are down to or near pre-war prices. » » » Wages, as such, 
are unchanged, but every dollar of wage today is “buying” 
infinitely more work than it did for years » » » You have 
the pick of the finest possible workman and they are doing 
their best and fastest work, for obvious reasons. 


What are you doing about it? If you need new buildings 
at your plants... now is the time. If you have hada 
building program in the back of your mind. . . today is 
the day. If you need alterations, additions, or an entirely 
new plant... you can get more building per dollar today 
than in a decade. Your foresight and prompt action now 
may be reflected in lower costs for your products for 
years to come. 






The Robertson Company has a fast, efficient, widely- 
experienced engineering staff that can help you get your 
work under way in time to take advantage of these con- 
ditions. Write today. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY « » 


j ROBERT 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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some other patron’s average balance 

“The significant service of today,” 
says the business executive I have pre. 
viously quoted, “treats all patrons as 
nearly alike as possible. For the prae. 
tice of making the patron who demands 


| the least service pay part of the cost 


of serving the patron who demands the 
most, is in principle obviously unfair. 
That is why simplified service will be 
more and more appreciated.” 

JOHN D. BLatne 





Passenger Planes Fly 
90,000 Miles a Day 


OO LONG have pessimists had 
Te way in minimizing the prog. 
ress Of aviation. Whatever the 
financial situation of some elements of 
the industry, the strength and impor- 
tance of the business of flying do not 
lack for decisive confirmation. For one 
thing, the American Air Transport 
Association reports that passenger-car- 
rying airplanes are daily flying 91,361 
miles in the United States, and are serv- 
ing 226 communities on 263 regular 
schedules. 
A year ago the daily total was 61, 
025 miles, and only 151 communities 
were listed in the time tables. 


Growth of eighteen companies 


| THIRTY-NINE companies are includ- 








_ of flight. 


ed in the report as regular operators, an 
increase of eighteen in a year. The pas- 
senger airways system has grown from 
approximately 25,000 miles to 32,803 
miles. 

American owned and operated mail 
and passenger planes are flying over 
12,476 miles of Mexican, West Indian, 
Central and South American airways. 

Nineteen countries are connected to 
the United States by air, and planes are 


| flying more than 26,000 miles in those 
| foreign services. 


More and more, air travel is becom- 
ing a commonplace, as the figures of the 
Transport Association eloquently sug- 
gest. 

What is not so clear—and is just as 
significant—is the evolution of the fly- 
ing machine into a ship of the air. With 
its progress assured by an active public 
and private interest, American aviation 
is properly unwilling to admit any limits 
to what may be achieved by it in ad- 
vancing the safety, comfort, and range 
R.C.W. 
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BRIEF FACTS 


Wheelbase: 13 different lengths, 
fitting every job and load. 


Engine: Valve -in- head; overhead 
camshaft; powerful, simple, and 
unusually accessible. 

Clutch: Single plate with built-in 
vibration damper. 

Transmission: 5 speeds forward, 2 
reverse. 

Final Drive: Double reduction her- 
ringbone gear type. 


Springs: Semi-elliptic, front and 
rear. Auxiliary rear springs, quar- 
ter elliptic. 


Brakes: 4-wheel mechanical. 


The new heavy-duty line and other 
International models, ranging from 
%-ton up, are sold and serviced by 
180 Company - owned Branches in 
the United States and Canada and 
dealers everywhere 
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GGED - POWERFUL . - MODERN 


HE new International 

Heavy-Duty Trucks 
have good looks in every 
line — stamina in every 
part—unrivaled performance in 
every mile. They are powered and 
geared to pull into and out of 
anything the day's work offers. 
All have five speeds forward and 
two reverse. 


Under the new hood you'll find 
an unusually accessible heavy- 
duty engine, thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the truck's powerful ap- 
pearance. Vibrationless, it develops 
great power at low engine speed 





The New 
International 


Heavy-Duty Line 
(Rated Capacities from 2'; tens up) 


Aa” aie ee 


The truck illustrated is Model 

W-3, specially adapted for cross-country 

work, shown with paneled van body. Notice the 
exceptionally well built, comfortable, all- steel cab 





with surprising fuel econ- 
omy. Reserve strength to 
match the engine's ample 
power has been built into 
every chassis member, into the 
clutch, transmission, drive shaft, 
rear axle assembly—and into the 
truck as a whole. In all its parts 
and features, every one of the 
new Internationals is a truck to 
shoulder the country's hardest 
work and walk away with it. 

You'll want to get acquainted 
with this new line. See these trucks 
at the nearest showroom or ask 
us to send you a folder. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED? 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


When veritii 


to INTCRNA wat Harvester Company ple 
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THIS IS IT! 


Conditions are more favorable for the construction of mill 
and factory buildings today than at any other time in 
years. » » » Credit is easier » » » Millions of dollars 
once tied up in the securities market are out of it and 
begging for a job of constructive work at reasonable 
wages » » » Cutting of interest rates in the money centers 
is driving colossal sums of money “back home” to other 
parts of the country, idle and hungry for stable investment 
» » » Prices of scores of commodities used in buildings 
are down to or near pre-war prices. » » » Wages, as such, 
are unchanged, but every dollar of wage today is “buying” 
infinitely more work than it did for years » » » You have 
the pick of the finest possible workman and they are doing 
their best and fastest work, for obvious reasons. 


What are you doing about it? If you need new buildings 
at your plants... now is the time. If you have had a 
building program in the back of your mind. . . today is 
the day. If you need alterations, additions, or an entirely 
new plant... you can get more building per dollar today 
than in a decade. Your foresight and prompt action now 
may be reflected in lower costs for your products for 
years to come. 


The Robertson Company has a fast, efficient, widely- 
experienced engineering staff that can help you get your 
work under way in time to take advantage of these con- 
ditions. Write today. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY « » PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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some other patron’s average balance 
“The significant service of today,” 
says the business executive I have pre. 
viously quoted, “treats all patrons as 
nearly alike as possible. For the prac. 
tice of making the patron who demands 
the least service pay part of the cost 
of serving the patron who demands the 
most, is in principle obviously unfair. 
That is why simplified service will be 

more and more appreciated.” 
JOHN D. Bane 





Passenger Planes Fly 
90,000 Miles a Day 


OO LONG have pessimists had 
Te way in minimizing the prog- 
ress of aviation. Whatever the 
financial situation of some elements of 
the industry, the strength and impor- 
tance of the business of flying do not 
lack for decisive confirmation. For one 
thing, the American Air Transport 
Association reports that passenger-car- 
rying airplanes are daily flying 91,361 
miles in the United States, and are serv- 
ing 226 communities on 263 regular 
schedules. 
A year ago the daily total was 61,- 
025 miles, and only 151 communities 
were listed in the time tables. 


Growth of eighteen companies 


| THIRTY-NINE companies are includ- 


ed in the report as regular operators, an 
increase of eighteen in a year. The pas- 
senger airways system has grown from 
approximately 25,000 miles to 32,803 
miles. 

American owned and operated mail 
and passenger planes are flying over 
12,476 miles of Mexican, West Indian, 
Central and South American airways. 

Nineteen countries are connected to 
the United States by air, and planes are 
flying more than 26,000 miles in those 
foreign services. 

More and more, air travel is becom- 
ing a commonplace, as the figures of the 
Transport Association eloquently sug- 
gest. 

What is not so clear—and is just as 
significant—is the evolution of the fly- 
ing machine into a ship of the air. With 
its progress assured by an active public 
and private interest, American aviation 
is properly unwilling to admit any limits 
to what may be achieved by it in ad- 
vancing the safety, comfort, and range 
R.C.W. 
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BRIEF FACTS 


Wheelbase: 13 different lengths, 
fitting every job and load. 


Engine: Valve -in-head; overhead 
camshaft; powerful, simple, and 
unusually accessible. 

Clutch: Single plate with built-in 
vibration damper. 

Transmission: 5 speeds forward. 2 
reverse, 

Final Drive: Double reduction her- 
tingbone gear type. 


Springs: Semi-elliptic, front and 
rear. Auxiliary rear springs, quar- 
ter elliptic. 


Brakes: 4-wheel mechanical. 


The new heavy-duty line and other 
International models, ranging from 
%-ton up, are sold and serviced by 
180 Company - owned Branches in 
the United States and Canada and 
dealers everywhere. 
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HE new International 

Heavy-Duty Trucks 
have good looks in every 
line —stamina in every 
part—unrivaled performance in 
every mile. They are powered and 
geared to pull into and out of 
anything the day's work offers. 
All have five speeds forward and 
two reverse. 


Under the new hood you'll find 
an unusually accessible heavy- 
duty engine, thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the truck’s powerful ap- 
pearance. Vibrationless, it develops 
great power at low engine speed 












The New 
International 


Heavy-Duty Line 


(Rated Capacities from 2'; tons up) 


The truck illustrated is Model 

W-3, specially adapted for cross-country 

work, shown with paneled van body. Notice the 
exceptionally well built, comfortable, all-steel cab 


with surprising fuel econ- 
omy. Reserve strength to 
match the engine's ample 
power has been built into 
every chassis member, into the 
clutch, transmission, drive shaft, 
rear axle assembly—and into the 
truck as a whole. In all its parts 
and features, every one of the 
new Internationals is a truck to 
shoulder the country's hardest 
work and walk away with it. 

You'll want to get acquainted 
with this new line. See these trucks 
at the nearest showroom or ask 
us to send you a folder. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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LITTLE LAMB 
amazed the world 


On August 12th, 1877, this crude sketch 
made by Thomas A. Edison resulted in a 
practical device to record and reproduce the 
human voice. Edison spoke the familiar 
poem: “Mary had a little lamb,” etc. The 
words came back exactly as he had uttered 
them. The Ediphone idea was born. 

Today, in every country of the civilized 
world, Ediphones gain countless hours in 
transmitting thought from brain to type with 
half the time, troubie and expense. 

You simply pick up the receiver and talk 
—as easy as telephoning. Ideas are recorded 
from the tip of the tongue. Letters are often 
answered in one reading. 

Today, after fifty-three years, a world-wide 
service headed by Thomas A. Edison will 
assume full responsibility, to organize your 
present office forces without interruption to 
business and without charge in proving re- 
sults. Telephone “The Ediphone,” your city, 
today. Send for the book, “An easy way to 
chart your correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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- World-Wide Service 


in all Principal Cities 
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Uncle Sam's Books of the Month 


EAR Mr. EpITor: 

The further we of the Poplar 

Glen Ladies Club carry our stud- 

ies and reviews of the books and 
pamphlets available at the Government 
Printing Office the more we are im- 
pressed by the untold diversity of the 
subject matter and the highly educa- 
tional nature of these publications. At 
our monthly meetings we often speak 
with regret of the time we used to waste 
in idle talk before we took up the study 
of these government booklets, which are 
to be had at such modest prices or even 
for nothing in many instances, if we 
care to write our Congressman for them. 


Selling at a low price 


I REALLY don’t see just how the Gov- 
ernment can print many of these books 


. for the price they bring, but I suppose 


machin’ 


it’s accounted for by mass production. 
My husband, Mr. Slocum, says that 
great economies can be effected by mass 
production, and I know that the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office certainly pro- 
duces a mass of these publications. I 
asked Mr. Slocum the other night if 
that was why the Government could 
sell its booklets so cheaply but he only 
snorted into his evening paper and 
muttered something about high taxes, 
which we weren't talking about at all. 

Anyway the Government must be 
succeeding in this part of its work, even 
at the low prices it charges, for the 
Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton has just added another wing. Per- 
haps now they will be able to supply us 
with an even wider variety of subject 
matter in the booklets, although I really 
can't think of any topic that they do not 
now touch on. 

Anyway, the things that may be 
learned from these publications are truly 
marvelous and I only hope that these 
letters succeed in awaking in your read- 
ers a higher appreciation of the many 
things that our Government is doing for 
us in an educational way through these 
booklets. 

Speaking of education, I wonder how 
many of your readers know about that 
most instructive magazine called School 
Life, published monthly (except in July 
and August) by the Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., 50 cents a 
year. It has about the same size of page 
as NATION’s BUSINESS, but nothing 
like the number, there being about 20 


in all. This is partly accounted for by 
the absence of commercial advertising 
This magazine is packed from cover to 
cover with pictures and reading matter. 

“School Life,” so the inside cover page 
in the April number says, “‘is an official 
organ of the Department of the Ip. 
terior, Office of Education,” and is “jn. 
tended to be useful to all persons whose 
interest is in education. It is not devot- 
ed to any specialty. Its ambition is to 
present well-considered articles in every 
field of education which will be not only 
indispensable to those who work in that 
field but helpful to all others as well. 

“Articles of high character on sec. 
ondary education have been printed 
under the auspices of the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education, of which Dr. J. B. Edmon- 
son is chairman and Carl A. Jessen js 
secretary; these articles will continue. 
Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, specialist in 
home economics of the Office of Edu- 
cation, has been instrumental in pro- 
curing many excellent papers by leading 
specialists in her subject. 

“Through the courteous cooperation 
of Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs and others, 
achievements of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and parent 
education are set forth in an important 
series. Similarly, the activity of Miss 
Edith A. Lathrop, assistant specialist in 
school library service, and of Mr. Carl 
H. Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association, has produced a sig- 
nificant series of papers upon county 
libraries. 


Many subjects to be covered 


“THE papers in these four unified 
series will not overshadow others of 
equal value. Consular reports on educa- 
tion in other countries constantly come 
to us through the State Department; 
frequent articles are printed on child 
health and school hygiene; higher edu- 
cation is represented in reasonable 
measure. In short, School Life means 
to cover the whole field of education as 
well as its limited extent will permit.” 

In the April number is one article 
which I think should be particularly 
“useful to all persons whose interest is 
in education” and “helpful to all others 
as well.” It is entitled “A Precision 
Method of Calibrating a Tuning Fork 
by Comparison with a Pendulum,” and 
is written by Charles Moon, associate 
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PACKAGE MA HINERY COMPANY 


Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 








ow the TAIL 


wags the DOG” 


- - and profitably so. 


“That item was orig- 
inally only a side line 
with us—now it’s our 
main business!” We 
frequently hear this 
remark... How often 
it has come about that the tail wags the 
dog—and profitably so! 

Take, for example, a confectionery 
concern making a general line of candy. 
In the line is a more or less obscure 
item that shows promise. So it is de- 
cided to put it out in a popular-priced 
piece. Attractively wrapped, with an eye 
to creating popular interest, it is often 
astonishing how quickly such a product 
becomes the main factor in the business. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in the 
development of such successes, pack- 
aging has played a most important part. 


Packages that Sell 
Years ago, when the very idea of 


/ 


packaging was new, it was often merely 
necessary to “put the product in a 
package” in order to win new markets. 
But today, you must be sure that the 
type of package you adopt is the 
best that can be devised for your par- 
ticular product—a package that not 
only protects the goods, but that helps 
to sell, 

For the past quarter of a century, we 
have been planning and making the 
necessary machinery for producing pack- 
ages that sell. If you were to investigate 
the greatest successes in the package 
goods field today, you would find that 
the majority of these products are being 
wrapped on our machines. 


Consult Us 
We will be glad to discuss your 
packaging problems with you, and give 
you the benefit of our recommendations. 
Get in touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 


London: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 


When writing to PackacGE Macutnery Com 
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AMELIA EARHART— 
“first lady of the air 


Flies a Lockheed-Vega 


Among women pilots today, Miss Amelia Earhart is recog- 
nized as the outstanding personality—America’s “first lady 
of the air.” Her fame rests not only on being the first 
woman to fly the Atlantic but also upon her unusual flying 
ability. As proof of this she holds a number of women’s 
speed records—made with her swift Lockheed-Vega. 


This summer, with the first standard model all-metal cabin 
Lockheed -Vega ever produced, she established three new 
international records for women within two weeks’ time— 
a speed rate of 174.9 miles per hour over a 100 kilometer 
course (62.13 miles) with plane empty—a rate of 171.5 miles 
per hour over the same course with a load of 1103 pounds 
—and a rate of 181.18 miles per hour over a 3 kilometer 
course (1.86 miles). 


It is significant that Miss Earhart chose a Lockheed as her 
personal plane. Everyone knows that Lockheed is the 
world’s fastest commercial airplane—but experienced pilots 
know in addition that it is the easiest ship to handle. That 
is one reason why Miss Earhart selected a Lockheed. 


For speed—and safety—Lockheed is unmatched. It flies faster 
and lands more slowly than any plane of 


its power or weight—controls perfectly DETROIT AIRCRAFT 

even under stalling speeds. Whether there LUCKHEED 

is a woman pilot at the controls or a man, t 7a 
| SATS 


“it takes a Lockheed to beat a Lockheed.” 





DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


FORT AND CAMPAU STREETS, DETROIT 
CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK :: ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Wien writing to Detroit AIRCRAFT 


BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 
AIRCRAFT PARTS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORPORATION 


Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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physicist, Bureau of Standards (Re. 
search Paper No. 144, Reprint from 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Re. 
search, Vol. 4, February 1930, price five 
cents). I quote from the opening para. 
graph, entitled “Abstract”: 

“A photographic method for deter. 
mining the relative frequency of 3 
tuning fork and pendulum is described 
in which no energy is drawn either from 
the fork, the pendulum, or from the fork. 
driving circuits. A photographic record 
is obtained from which the frequency 
of the fork, the amplitude of the fork, 
and the amplitude of the pendulum are 
obtained. The accuracy of the timing is 
such that the time interval for an inte. 
gral number of fork vibrations can be 
determined to 20 micro-seconds. If the 
pendulum is timed over an interval of 
one second, the error in frequency will be 
+ 0.002 per cent. If the time interval 
is increased to n seconds, the error will 

l + 
be — x — 0.002 per cent 
n 


“Irregularities in relative frequency 


| have been found which are thought to 


be due to a variable rate of the pendu- 
lum caused by microseismic movements 
of the building. Curves are given show- 
ing the frequency amplitude relation for 
two forks (one of steel and one of elin- 
var) when vibrating freely.” 

The Club is not going in for this 
work to any extent, but I feel I can 
safely recommend it. 


A meeting of officials 


| THERE is another book I must men- 





| tion in closing, a very thick one called 


“Association of Governmental Officials 
in Industry of the United States and 
Canada.” Of course, you could not ex- 
pect the ladies to be very enthusiastic 
about this work, as none of us is an 
official. But we like to be informed in 
all branches, and I pointed out to the 
ladies that this work is a report of the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention of these 
officials, held in Toronto, June 4-7, 
1929, and is printed as Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, No. 508, January, 1930, price 30 
cents. The work consists of 175 pages 
of speeches and conversation. 

The absorbing question of places for 
our university men was discussed at 
length. One lady thought factory in- 
spectors ought to be trained men, but 
was not prepared to say how. A gentle- 
man said he was a pioneer factory in- 
spector and he could take a mechanic 
with a moderate education and very 


often he could accomplish more than 


| 


the university trained men. 
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ENGINEERING 
ACHIEVEMENT 
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LORAIN 


MACHINES 


All of these machines are built to one 
fundamentally sound design ... the 
Thew Center Drive .. 


the power directly to each operation, 


. simple, applying 


requiring fewer moving parts, and per- 
mitting greater ruggedness without in- 
ereased weight. aa Each machine is a 
specialized unit, yet all are built on a mass 
produetion basis, offering a value that 
has won preference for Lorain machines 
the world over, a value that you cannot 
afford to overlook in the selection of a 


material handling or excavating machine. 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 
Lorain, Ohio 


THE 


writing to THe TuHew SHOVEL 








The 


locomotive crane | 


that switches cars, | 


loads and unloads 
heavy or bulky 
materials; 




















The 
crawler crane 
mounted on a 
2-Speed Center 


Drive Crawler that 
travels anywhere; 














The shovel 


with tremendous 
power that can be 
concentrated di- 
rectly to any one 
motion — hoist, 
swing or crowd; 






















The clamsiell 


that can travel to- 
ward theunloading 
point while it also 
hoists and swings; 














The backdigger 
that digs deep 
below the ground 
level, with hair- 
line control of 
the dipper; 











The dragline 
that tosses the 
bucket out and 
drags in the load; 
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CoMPANY 


The 


skimmer scoop 


that levels the 
grades. 


45+ +55 ++ 75 
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aa with this amazing 
system of INTER-OFFICE 
TELEPHONES aaac 


‘OW would you like to add another hour 

to your business day—a bonus hour, for 
more work or more play? . . . Thousands of 
modern executives have discovered a way of 
accomplishing this very thing—of earning 
time by saving it! 


These men are using the DicToGRAPH, a 
humanized System of Interior Telephones, 
which will help you put nine hours of pro- 
ductive time into an eight-hour day . . . or 
let you clip off, with clear conscience, an 
extra hour for relaxation. 


DictToGRAPH facilitates crisp, quick inter- 
office communication all thru the day because 
it puts you in instant conversational contact 
with your department heads or others with 
whom you need to confer . . . Spontaneous 
as thought, DICTOGRAPH engages the person 
you want the moment you want him! 


A sensitive microphone picks up your voice. 
A clear-toned loud speaker brings back the 
answer. It is, in effect, a miniature broad- 
casting station right on your desk—ready at 
all times to transmit your messages and 
deliver a response. 


DICTOGRAPH saves time, saves steps, aids 
reference to records and minimizes the 
chance of error. It lifts the burden of “‘inside’’ 
calls from your telephone switchboard—the 
“door is always open” to customers who are 
calling you. 

s 


An actual demonstration, on your desk, 
will show you how. It will take only a few 
moments and place you under no obliga- 
tion ... Consult the telephone directory 
for ouraddress in your city. Or write direct 
to DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INC., 
224 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
“The Modern Miracle of Business” 


|): 


When writing Nat | 


7 please mention 
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HUMAN NATURE IN BUSINESS 
By Fred C. Kelly 


HIC SALE, comedian, and au- 

thor of ‘““The Specialist,” who has 
stayed in hundreds of hotels dur- 

ing many years on the road as a 
theatrical performer, was telling me 
recently of certain improvements he 
would make if he were a hotel proprietor. 
“In the first place,” he said, “I would 
have interesting pictures in hotel bed- 
rooms. Has anybody ever noticed a 
picture in his hotel room that made 


| enough impression for him to remember 
| it by the time he got as far away as the 


lobby? In all my traveling, I don't re- 
call a single picture that I ever saw in 
my room. 

“They are usually just scenes in for- 
eign countries or at any rate have no 
relation to the everyday life of a man 
compelled to be away from home. 
Rather than have an_ uninteresting 
painting in a guest room, if I were run- 
ning a hotel, I would collect originals, 
or even copies, of amusing cartoons 
from the daily papers and have them 
framed. I can remember scores of pic- 
tures drawn by such cartoonists as H. T. 
Webster, and others. If I had seen such 


| pictures in a hotel room, I would have 


carried away a pleasant memory not 
only of the pictures but the hotel also. 
“Another thing I would do if I were 


| in the hotel business would be to pro- 
| vide at least one dining room where the 


cooking is all done by a woman. I have 
never yet found a man cook who could 
prepare food in the same way that a 
woman can. I go to much trouble when 
in a strange town to hunt up little tea 


| rooms where they have women cooks. 


I should be able to have such service 
right at my hotel.” 


SJ 


| I WONDER if great corporations deal- 
ing in dress materials have ever made a 


serious effort to arrive scientifically at a 
knowledge of color preferences at dif- 
ferent ages. Not long ago an investiga- 
tion was conducted in England to learn 
from a group of 300 children, between 
six and fifteen, what kind of clothes they 
would wear to a party, and why; the 
kind of clothes they would wear every 
day, and why; the kind of clothes they 


| dislike to wear. 


The answers indicated that children 


up to the age of nine are interested 


mainly in color. From ten to twelve, 
they become more interested in decora- 


tion and design, and give more thought 
to variety of color rather than mere jp. 
tensity of color. As the age increases, g 
young person regards the dictates of 
fashion and convention as more ang 
more important. If I were selling dress 
goods, I'd want to know more aboyt 
such questions as this. 


¢ 


AN INVESTIGATION into accidents 
in various steel and tube mills indicates 
that accidents are slightly more likely 
to occur on Wednesday than on Friday 
and also more probable toward the 
middle of a 12 hour working shift than 
at either end. The explanation is that 
the accidents are more likely when men 
are not only fatigued but are working 
with great intensity. 

Men are no more fatigued on Wednes- 
day than on Friday but are able to put 
a little more effort into their work then. 
The investigation also showed that no 
matter how many safeguards are de 
vised, a few men are certain to be care. 
less and be hurt. 


¢ 


AN AUTOMOBILE salesman, em- 
ployed by one of the competitors of 
Mr. Ford, made an investigation among 
Ford owners to try to learn why they 
bought a Ford rather than some other 
car. The most astonishing fact revealed 
by the inquiry was that these buyers 
didn’t know why they bought Fords. 

Many of them had never even driven 
a similarly-priced car to ascertain if 
they would like it as well. Few of them 
could think of one specific reason why 
a Ford was first choice. It appears that 
when a man gets an idea that he wants 
a Ford car, he buys a Ford, and that 
is all there is to it. Arguments in favor 
of some other car are of little avail be 
cause the buyer isn’t even enough inter- 
ested to listen to them. 


¢ 


SHORTLY after the collapse in stock 
prices, a friend of mine, head of an ad- 
vertising agency, bought various stocks 
dealing in beauty preparations on the 
theory that such goods will have 4 
greater increase in consumption than 
almost anything else. 

He had directed a fairly comprehett 
sive investigation in one or two cities 
which indicated that not more than two 
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STRUCTURAL 


STEEL CREATED .THE- SKYS CRs 


STEEL GIVES DAYLIGHT A CHANCE 






































“APARTMENT HOUSES OF THE FUTURE.” IN THIS IMAGINATIVE DESIGN 
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BY HUGH FERRISS A PROMENADE BRIDGES VEHICULAR TRAFFIC. 


AN ENLARGEMENT, ON SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, WILL BE MAILED WITHOUT CHARGE TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVB, 


Micuty, modern, adaptable steel . . . it stands alone, 
needs no bolstering—and when unconcealed by weaker 
materials brings light and air and majesty to cubist 
mass, to lance-like tower. 

Windows, which in the fledgling skyscrapers were 
mere slits through heavy masonry, have grown in size 
and number. Tomorrow, curtain walls will yield to 
solid-section steel windows, to sheets of glass through 
which even ultra-violet rays may pass. 

In small as well as large structures, steel is an ally 


of daylight, of speed, permanence and economy. It 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the 
structural steel industry of North America. Through its 
extensive test and research program, the Institute aims 
to establish the full facts regarding steel in relation to 
every type of construction. The Institute’s many publi- 
cations, covering every phase of steel construction, are 





permits the most practical design for homes, schools, 
apartment or mercantile houses, industrial plants and 
small bridges. Steel has less bulk, greater strength than 
any other fire-resistive material. It secures more floor 
space; saves building time and labor; facilitates altera- 
tions, additions, removal. 

Before building anything, find out what steel can do 
for you. The Institute serves as a clearing house for 
technical and economic information on structural steel, 
and offers full and free co-operation in the use of such 
data to architects, engineers and all others interested. 


available on request. Please address all inquiries to 200 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Canadian address: 
710 Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. District 
offices in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, 
Dallss, San Francisco and Toronto, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


STEEL INSURES 


STRENGTH 


H'hen veriting to AMERICAN INstritTUTE oF Steet Construction Inc, please 
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Dnsurance—a silent partner 


in everything you do 


Vocation or vacation, business 
or pleasure—insurance has its influ- 
ence on everything you make or use. 
For it serves as a guarantee against 
financial loss caused by damaged or 
destroyed property. 

Insurance was first developed as a 
means of spreading the burden of 
such a calamity as fire among a group 
instead of leaving it all to one indi- 
vidual. Today its importance is far 
greater, its effects reach far wider be- 
cause there is so much more to protect. 


Every day you or your neighbors 
are experiencing new activities or are 
inventing new products, new pro- 
cesses, new uses. These, in themselves, 
mean new values to protect—and they 
frequently create hazards to values 
already in existence. 

Now, you want and are entitled to 
security for your time, energy and 
money expended. And that is the 
place for property insurance. For in- 
surance makes possible positive as- 
surance that your efforts cannot be 
dissipated by physical injury. 

Very distinctly insurance is a con- 
tribution to man’s peace of mind. 
More than that it is a spur to progress 
for it permits man to continue his 
search for new things without fear of 
wasted effort. 

Insurance as a social factor is per- 
haps a new viewpoint to you. It is 
usually considered more as a com- 
mercial tool. To present this more 
personal side of the subject we have 
just published a discussion entitled 
“The Social Aspect of Property Insur- 
ance.” We believe you will enjoy it. 
Free copies are yours for the asking. 
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You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 
jor all cot erages Sut h as: 


FIRE « PARCEL POST 
AUTOMOBILE « MARINE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
RENT AND LEASEHOLD 
WINDSTORM ¢« FLOATERS 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
REGISTERED MAIL 
TRANSIT « EARTHQUAKE 
FOURISTS’ BAGGAGE 
EXPLOSION AND RIOT 
AIRCRAFT DAMAGE 


<<<<<<<<<>>>>>>>>> 
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per cent of the women who might go 
to beauty parlors ever do so. That jg 
considering only the women of families 
whose incomes would permit such lux. 
uries, 98 out of every 100 are still sales 
possibilities. The investigation didn't 
even touch small towns or country ter. 
ritory. In the whole country probably 
only a small fraction of one per cent of 
the women folk have ever been lured 
into a beauty parlor. 

This same advertising man_ thinks 
that consumption of all sorts of items 
to make women more alluring will also 
have a decided increase even among 
women who have already been using 
them. For example, he believes that 
within a few years women of wealth will 
use perfume, not merely a few drops 
at a time on a handkerchief, but to 
anoint the entire body. 

The same goes, he says, for massage 
creams—not just on the face but all 
over. With the widespreading vogue for 
sketchy bathing suits, women folk will 
be more interested in trying to make 
themselves beautiful all over. Sales of 
every item used in such a campaign 
may advance. 


¢ 


ONE OF the best business forecasters 
in the country said to me recently: 

“I am trying to estimate what will 
be the state of business eight or nine 
months from now and I fear that my 
efforts make me hopelessly incapable 
of playing the stock market just now. 
If I decide that stock prices will be 
higher next fall, I am too likely to dis- 
regard the fluctuations they may make 
meanwhile and buy stocks just before a 
temporary decline. 

‘Anybody in the forecasting business 
must make up his mind whether he is 
going to try to predict for immediate 
purposes or for the long pull.” 


¢ 


IN confirmation of that statement, 
James Hughes, who writes the daily 
market letter for a big brokerage house, 
has had the best batting average in the 
United States for the last several months 
on day to day moves of the stock mar- 
ket. But if any of his friends asks him 
what he thinks of the market more than 
a week ahead, he invariably shakes his 
head and says: 

“It’s all I can do to try to estimate 
what it will do tomorrow.” 


4 





IT has just been brought to my atten 
tion that in the state of Ohio, a hearse 
is not classed as a commercial vehicle 
| but as a pleasure car! 
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FOR NO MORE THAN 
A MESSENGER’S WAGES 
you can enjoy INSTANT AND UNLIMITED atte 
TYPEWRITTEN COMMUNICATION between or ¥- 
your office and distant plant or warehouse NK 
ANS Noe 
W250 


1 Seated at a Teletype in a manufacturer’s office, this typist 
writes: “‘SHIP 12 GROSS NO. 10870 SATIN 
FINISH TO MASON & CO., 759 STATE ST., 
WESTPORT, ILL., BY EXPRESS TODAY.” 


2 Andat the factory, six miles away, this unattended machine 
repeats her message letter tor letter and figure for figure. 

















Ww" continue to put up with idling, unde- 
pendable messengers when, at no increase 
in overhead, you can bring your tar-removed fac- 
tory or warehouse within seconds of your office? 

Teletype... the Telephone Typewriter. . . 
transmits typewritten instructions over tele- 
phone wires at the rate of 60 words per minute. 
Any message written on the sending machine 
is instantly reproduced by the receiving machine, 
and both machines make a record for filing. 

It is practically impossible to make an error in 
transmission, as the sender has only to look at 
what he or she is writing in order to see what is 
being printed at the other end. Thus even the 
most intricate orders and specifications can safely 
be transmitted by Teletype. 

As the receiving machine typewrites automat- 


When writing to Tecetyepe Corporation please mention 

















ically, it is unnecessary to wait for somebody to 
answer before a message can be sent. Machines 
can be used in either direction if desired. 


Ask your local telephone 
company for further details! 


Telephone typewriter service is invaluable be- 
tween widely separated offices and factories or 
warehouses, as well as within large offices and 
plants. Ask the telephone typewriter depart- 
ment of your local telephone company for fur- 
ther details, or, if you prefer, write the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


—_ 


TELETYPE] 


"4 
THE TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 
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TOPICS FROM THE BUSINESS PRESS 
By PAUL H. HAYWARD 


“ HE wheat combine has revo- 
lutionized methods of wheat 
harvesting,” says Commerce 
and Finance, “and has had a 
profound effect upon the crop 

movement by delivering almost the en- 

tire crop to the elevators at once.” 

Now comes the corn combine, it adds, 
and quotes a description of its opera- 
tion from the Chicago Economist: 

It cut the corn close to the ground, husked 
it, and shelled and cleaned the grain, leaving 
behind shredded cornstalks ready to be 
plowed under ground. And when factories 
are built to use cornstalks for paper and 
other by-products, the machine can be so 
adapted that it will strip the leaves off the 
stalks, tie them in bundles, and deposit 
them ready for the paper mill. The economic 
importance of the event lies in the fact 
that, while the corn had stooa outdoors all 
winter and the stalks were wet and difficult 
to handle, the crop was harvested at a com- 
plete cost of $1.18 an acre, or less than 
three cents a bushel. 

“Thus does machinery defeat all the 
‘back to the farm’ agitation that can be 
generated,” the New York publication 
points out. “We need not more farmers, 
but fewer. ... When our inventors and 
technicians devise a new industry that 
will take care of the excess labor that 
farm machinery is releasing the country 
will enjoy unprecedented prosperity.” 





¢ The Origin of Call Loans 


THE call loan, for all its modern 
sound, traces its origin far back through 
the centuries, we learn from The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street. Its venerability, we 
read, 


is established fairly accurately in the Tal- 
mud, the book of Rabbinical Judaism. Ac- 
cording to the old Mosaic law all debts 
among the Jews were to be remitted in the 
Sabbatical or seventh year. 

This measure was intended to adjust the 
inequalities of fortune, and was rather a 
socialistic precept. It is written in Chapter 
15 of Deuteronomy: 

“At the end of every seven years shalt 
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thou make a release . . . the loan which thou 
hast lent thy neighbor.” 

However, Rabbi Hillel, chief of the Rab- 
binical College, discerned that the statute 
had a great fault to it. The wealthy man was 
loath to loan his money to those most in 
need, fearing to lose it under the law. As 
a remedy Hillel ordained that the creditor 
might make a duly signed deposition before 
the Sabbatical year, reserving the right to 
collect (call) his outstanding accounts at 
any time he might think proper. And thus 
was established the Call Loan, only 3,700 
years after Adam began business in the 
Garden of Eden. 





¢ A Count Which Went Wrong 


THE matter of store locations has not 
yet been reduced to an exact science, 
J. G. Donley, writing in Chain Store 
Review, points out. He cites the case of 
a variety store chain, which 


decided to put a large store in a Baltimore 
location after a traffic check had showed a 
most promising density. But when the store 
was opened business did not come up to ex- 
pectations—in fact it didn’t even approach 
‘em. 

The store manager—with an eye for reali- 
ties as well as the potentialities of mer- 
chandising—quickly discovered what was 
wrong. A large percentage of the traffic was 
colored, and a little observation showed that 
a surprisingly large percentage of the col- 
ored traffic walked back and forth on that 
block and the next. The clocker had checked 
and double checked ’em—and then some! 

But the manager did even better than 
headquarters had a right to expect. He 
played up toiletries and ran a surprising 
volume in bay rum. Eventually, of course, 
the store had to be cut to half its original 
size. 

No one yet knows all there is to know 
about the psychology and mathematics of 
store locations. 


¢ Bridging the Slumps 


“THE Motor and Equipment Associa- 
tion has started an advertising cam- 
paign which has as its objective an in- 
crease in the amount of business repre- 
sented by the repair and maintenance 
work done for automobile owners,” says 


Advertising Age, in an editorial entitled 
“One Way to Maintain Volume.” This 
campaign, it is pointed out, 


will not only stimulate the sale of repair 
work, but will increase purchases of parts 
accessories, finishing materials, ete. 

The whole automobile industry is alive to 
the fact that if fewer new cars are sold this 
year, more business may be done in the 
service field. 

Most other industries can profit from the 
example of the motor-car field. If there js 
a reduction of buying in one direction, the 
right kind of advertising and sales promo. 
tion may assist in increasing it in another, 
The repair, maintenance and modernization 
program which is being applied to various 
fields represents one of the best ways to 
bring the total activity up to somethiag 
“approaching par. 

The home modernization work which is 
being participated in by the building field 
is a good instance of what may be done 
along this line. Factory modernization is 
being urged by the Government, and the 
idea is being carried out to a considerable 
extent. 

The Clean Up and Paint Up plan in the 
paint field . . . shows the huge volume of 
business which may be built around rela- 
tively small and insignificant individual ac- 
tivities. In the aggregate they amount to 
astonishing totals. 

In any period of recession of buying of 
major items, increasing the number of buy- 
ers of smaller items is the obvious method 
of protection against serious shrinkage in 
the total volume.... 
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¢A Novel Truck Service 


A NOVEL method of handling less than 
carload freight has been developed by 
the North Shore Line, an electric rail- 
way operating between Chicago and 
Milwaukee, we read in the [Ilinots 
Journal of Commerce. It is known 4 
“ferry truck service” and 
consists of a pickup and delivery service 
Chicago and Milwaukee, but differs from 
the methods commonly used, in that the 
“ferry trucks,” or steel containers, ae 
mounted on their own running gear and i 
that way transported by tractor and Tai 
from the warehouse doors of the shippet 
to the doors of the consignee. 3 
To illustrate briefly: the “ferry truck 
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Te B&O Uses 


Industria) Brownhoist 25-ton Gaso- 
line Crane unloading L. C. L. contain- 
ers at the West 26th Street Station of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in New York 
A car of six containers, as used 
in New York-Baltimore- Pittsburgh ser- 
vice, can be unloaded in about eight 
The crane also unloads heavy 
or bulky articles from open top cars. 


City. 


minutes. 
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Railroading today has become a highly de- 
veloped personal service instead of just a 
matter of carrying passengers and hauling 


freight. Witness the Baltimore & Ohio, for 
example, who say, ‘‘We can honestly try to 
give people a little more than they’ve paid 
for ... let us have tracks that are smooth, 
equipment that is modern and clean.” Asa 
part of their ever-broadening program, this 
road has in its equipment a total of 64 Indus- 
trial Brownhoists. 


Careful judges of crane value know that no 
one type of machine is best suited for all kinds 
of service and the Industrial Brownhoists 
owned by the B & O include cranes of many 
different sizes and powered by steam, gas and 
Diesel power. This is one of the many ad- 
vantages in buying an Industrial Brownhoist— 
you get a crane that is actually suited to your 


work, because there is a size for every job. 
















Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: 


New York. Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Detroit. Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 


Plants: Brownhoist Division. Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan: 
Elyria Foundry Division. Elyria. Ohio 


INDUSTRIA 


BROWNHOISI 





When writing to INpustriat Brown noist 


Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 











is pulled to the warehouse of the shi 
and leit there to be loaded and sealed, It is 
then picked up by the tractor, hauled ty 
the receiving station of the railroad, 

up a ramp on to a specially constructed flat 
car, securely fastened and sent to its degtj. 
nation. Another haul by a tractor and the 
“ferry truck” is deposited at the warehouge 
of the consignee where the seals are broken 
and the merchandise unloaded. 

This method of shipping merchandise not 
only saves time in transit and handling 
the railroad company, but it eliminates 
losses from theft or breakage, and is egp. 
nomical for both shipper and railroad 


¢ Financing Telegraphic Bouquets 


SAYING it with flowers telegraphically 
involves an interesting financial setup, 
we read in Printers’ Ink, worked out by 
the Florist’s Telegraph Delivery Asso. 
ciation. This Association, started 16 or 


| 117 years ago by a group of some 14 


men, by 1923 found that the business 
had assumed such proportions that in- 
dividual communication and financing 
under the telegraph system was no 
longer possible. Establishment of a 
clearing house was proposed and, two 
years later, the plan was adopted. It 
works like this: 

The names of the members represented in 
the Clearing House are listed in a book of 
which each member has a copy. When a 
member receives an order by telegraph or 
telephone, he consults the book to see 
whether the florist ordering is a member 
in good standing. If the book qualifies the 
florist, he fills the order. 

An applicant for membership in the 
Clearing House must supply all kinds of 
references in regard to his standing in his 
community. If his credentials are accept- 
able, he deposits a $50 bond as evidence of 
his good faith and as a guarantee to the 
other members should he default in his 
payments. Of course, it is so arranged that 
if any member does not pay up within ten 
days after his statement is submitted to 
him, he is automatically dropped as a mem- 
ber and all other members immediately are 
notified not to accept orders from his shop. 
It is easy to see that financially the Clear- 
ing House is as solid as it can be, since 
4,600 members have each posted a bond of 
$50. 

Every month each florist member sub- 
mits his total incoming orders to the Clear- 
ing House. Here each member has his 
account straightened for him and he is told 
how much he owes, or, if the balance is in 
his favor, he is told how much is being sent 
him. For this service the Clearing House 
receives two per cent. 

Because the Clearing House demands 
such strict adherence to its code and 9 
much in the way of financial stability and 
references, it has figuratively put the florist 
business in this country on its feet. It 
obviates losses which reputable florists 
formerly incurred through dealing with 
florists not so reputable. 
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Foreign Irade Doesn't Just Happen 


By DR. NEIL VAN AKEN 


Secretary, The Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in New York, Inc. 


S it a truism to say that foreign trade 

does not just happen? In the lobby 

of the Davenport at Spokane was, 

or is, a mural painting depicting a 

mule stubbing his toe against an out- 
cropping of mineral ore which led to the 
discovery of a famous mine in the Coeur 
d’Alenes. But we have never heard of a 
legendary mule stubbing his weary toe 
against a barrel of wire nails in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and kicking it with sufficient 
force to have it land in an importer’s 
office in Sourabaya. 

No, foreign trade does not just hap- 
pen. But it can be made more or less 
easy if the various agencies whose main 
purpose is to promote it are used. 


Governments help exports 


THOSE firms in the United States 
whose efforts are directed toward the ex- 
port of their products to foreign coun- 
tries, find their greatest ally in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Department 
of Commerce. From my study of, and 
contact with, similar bureaus abroad I 
know that our Washington service is by 
far the best equipped, most efficient, and 
most practical foreign trade bureau in 
existence. A fat government pocketbook 
has done wonders. As to promoting im- 
ports, however, ask the man who tried 
it. And in this respect Washington dif- 
fers not at all from Berlin or Paris or 
The Hague. Governments give but little 
encouragement to the importer. 

In spite, however, of the excellent gov- 
ernment equipment for the furtherance 
of exports, many traders in all countries, 
including the United States, prefer to 
entrust the solution of their trade prob- 
lems to private or nonofficial agencies. 
And as to import problems, unless they 
have their own organizations abroad, 
they are almost forced to turn to a pri- 
vate commercial bureau which special- 
izes in the country toward which their 
aims are directed. 

Among such bureaus the so-called 
foreign chambers of commerce are per- 
haps the best known and most reliable. 
They are styled “foreign’’ from the fact 
that they are organized to promote trade 
with some foreign country designated by 
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the name under which they are known. 

Many, if not most, of these foreign 
chambers are American organizations, 
not merely because they are incorporated 
under the laws of some state, but be- 
cause most of their officers and members 
are Americans. 

This is not sufficiently understood by 
the general trading public, owing per- 
haps to the fact or the suspicion that 
these foreign chambers of commerce re- 
ceive financial aid from sources abroad, 
even from a foreign government. Such 
support, if any, from private firms or 
individuals is usually in the form of 
membership fees, to supplement a simi- 
lar income from American memberships. 

Any revenue which some may derive 
from a foreign government is not usually 
a direct subsidy, but rather a payment 
for actual services rendered. This does 
not mean that such foreign chambers 
become thereby government agencies. As 
far as I know they would refuse such 
contributions if they were intended to 
bind the recipients to the economic 
policies of the foreign donors. 

The fact alone that all foreign cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States 
endeavor also to promote exports of 
American products, frequently of articles 
that compete with “home” industry, is 
sufficient proof of their independence 
from foreign control. If it were other- 
wise they would lose the main reason 
for their existence. 


Chambers have best information 


IT MAY be asked why a foreign gov- 
ernment will enlist the services of an un- 
official or private body in the United 
States. Has not each foreign government 
a large number of consular officers scat- 
tered from coast to coast? 

The main answer is that foreign con- 
suls as a rule (I am not speaking of 
American consuls abroad) do not have 
the facilities, the staff, or the experience 
to advise on all the phases of foreign 
trade in their respective districts. They 
are usually good diplomats with all the 
hindrance which a diplomatic function 
means in the development of private 
trade. Many of them are shunted from 
one foreign country to another, as a re- 


sult of the policy of promotions to which 
they all aspire. This applies only to cop. 
suls de carriére. 

As to the large number of titular cop. 
suls, they are mostly so engrossed ip 
their own private business from which 
they derive a living, that unusual efforts 
to concern themselves with government 
inquiries cannot be expected. Moreover, 
there is always a feeling that such con- 
sular officers may divert foreign inquiries 
to their own private profit. 

For these reasons many foreign goy- 
ernments turn to their foreign chambers 
of commerce abroad for aid in promot- 
ing the trade relations of their nationals, 
and quite naturally they are expected to 
pay for whatever services they require. 


Supported by business 


MAY I therefore repeat that a foreign 
chamber of commerce in this country is 
a private, nonofficial body composed of 
and supported by business men here and 
abroad, who see direct and indirect ad- 
vantage in the existence of an organiza- 
tion which can act as a point of contact 
between the trading nationals of two 
countries. If this were better understood 
firms and individuals who do not intend 
to become members or contributors 
would make fewer unreasonable de 
mands from the staffs of foreign cham- 
bers of commerce. 

However, I do not know of a single 
foreign chamber in this country which 
refuses outright to assist an inquirer, 
member or nonmember. In fact it will 
go out of its way to satisfy a nonmem- 
ber, to convince him, if possible, of the 
chamber’s value and so enroll him in the 
future. 

I spoke of the indirect benefit of 
foreign chambers of commerce to intef- 
national trade. This may explain why 
the large banks and business institutions 
of the United States follow the general 
policy of supporting them by one of 
more memberships. 

The National City Bank, the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, the various Stand- 
ard Oil groups, General Motors, and 
similar world-wide organizations, 
it in their interest to support such cham- 
bers, or at least the more important 
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Some Advantages 


of Diesel Power 
Low fuel cost 
Low maintenance cost 
Small operating force 
Maximum dependability 
Long, useful life 
Instantly ready to deliver full power 
No stand-by losses 
) Simplicity in plant design 
ce Small floor space 
Simplicity in operation 
Fa No service or demand charges 
Uniformly high efficiency in all 
sizes of engines 
Plant can be enlarged without 
sacrifice of original invest- 
ment or over-all economy 
Large water supply unnecessary 
No chimney, smoke. ashes 
No coal or ash handling apparatus 
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In summing up a two-year cost report on their two 180 
hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel-generating units, Hobart 
Brothers at Troy, Ohio, say “. . . therefore our power 
plant cost us nothing!” 

Using cheap, low-grade fuel oil—and getting a far 
greater return in usable energy than any other form of 
power known to modern engineering—these engines in 
the Hobart Plant actually have paid for themselves out 
of savings and will increase profits for years to come. 


So certain are the economies of Diesel power that 
America’s largest manufacturer of these engines, Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company, has completed a plan 
whereby the difference between your present power costs 
and the lower cost of Diesel generated power, actually 

mes the payments on the engines. 











therefore our power plant 


COST US NOTHING!” 


Savings as great as 50% are not uncommen in the 
record of nearly 2,000,000 horsepower of F-M Diesels 
now in service. No wonder they pay for themselves in a 
surprisingly short time. 

Fairbanks-Morse engineers are available for a survey 
of the power needs and costs in your plant. They will 
then show you from your own records the important 
savings which can be made. Cutting costs and not profits 
is the real answer to competition. Don’t overlook the 
major item of power. Write today saying you are willing 
to learn the facts. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
32 branches at your service throughout the United States 





DIESEL ENGINES 


MOTORS : 


PUMPS «+ SCALES 


When writing to Farrpanks, Morse & Co. or its branch offices please mention Nation’s Busines 
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LOOK 
OUT 


BELOW! 


ROPS of moisture condensed at the ceil- 
ing never shout a warning. But they often 
cause damage below. Silently they collect. They 
rust machinery, ruin materials, and cause 
millions of dollars of damage and loss each year. 


Adequate Insulation Necessary 


Wise executives are protecting their build- 
ings from this costly depreciation by insulating 
roofs with Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation. 
And they are annually saving millions in fuel 
bills, too, because Armstrong’s Corkboard 
provides efficient insulation—shuts out summer 
heat, winter cold. Now, year ’round comfort is 
brought to every floor. 


Easily Applied 

Armstrong’s Corkboard can be laid over any 
type of roof-deck—old or new. It is moisture- 
resistant. It does not buckle, shrink, or swell. 
And it can be laid quickly, because it comes in 
a single thickness! 

We suggest that you write for a copy of the 
book, “The Insulation of Roofs with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard.” It contains much valuable 
information about insulating every type of 
roof. Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company, 903 Concord Street, a. on 
Lancaster, Pa. Branch offices in 


. “—— Product 
Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg. 


Armstron 
kboard Insu 


FOR THE ROOF OF EVERY BUILDING 


When writing to Armstronc Cork & INsuLation Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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ones, not because they need to call on 
them for information, but because they 
realize that all organized efforts by re. 
sponsible organizations to promote the 
smooth flow of international trade are a 
distinct advantage to them. 

Moreover, there is a psychological ad- 
vantage accompanying support of for- 
eign chambers of commerce. In foreign 
countries, more perhaps than in the 
sophisticated United States, great pres- 
tige is attributed to membership in their 
chambers of commerce abroad. This is 
so well realized that not many months 
ago a foreign chamber of commerce in 
New York received a number of com- 
plaints from various exporters abroad 
about a tricky unethical trade practice 
indulged in by a New York importer 
who flaunted on his letterhead the fact 
that he was a member of the chamber. 


Membership is good reference 


IT APPEARED that the New York 
firm had at one time, five years ago, 
been a member of the foreign chamber 
but had been dropped from the roster 
for good and sufficient reasons. The 
complainants stated that they had been 
induced to enter into negotiations with 
the New York firm because it was a 
member of the chamber. This incident 
also emphasizes the need of careful 
scrutiny of applicants for membership 
in a trade organization whose standing 
abroad is an implied recommendation 
of its members. 

Until a few months ago there was the 
greatest divergence in the practices, 
policies and functions of foreign cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States. 


_ There was no cooperation between them 
| except such as resulted from a casual 


acquaintance between two or three sec- 
retaries of as many foreign chambers. 
This defect has now been remedied. At 


| the suggestion of the New York Mer- 


chants’ Association, whose foreign trade 
bureau, under the leadership of William 
H. Mahoney, is in almost daily touch 


| with the foreign chambers of commerce 
in New York, a meeting was called early 


in 1929 and steps taken to establish the 
“Association of Secretaries of Foreign 
Chambers of Commerce in the U. S. A.” 

It is perhaps hoping too much that 
some day all the offices of foreign cham- 
bers in New York will be gathered into 
one foreign trade building under a gen- 
eral secretary who will distribute all in- 
quiries about foreign trade reaching the 
Association among the respective cham- 
bers. Such a foreign trade building might 
become the center for America’s foreign 
trade promotion through unofficial chan- 
nels. 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 


Jest a 


good handful for ~ 
Modern Industry i 


N INDUSTRY today, modern electric 

cranes swiftly and easily move loads 
human hands could never carry. One man 
—by the effortless movement of a few con- 
trol levers—makes electric motors do 
things a thousand men could never ac- 
complish by the sweat of human toil. 
Electric motors by thus magnifying the 
productive ability of individual workmen 
have becomethevery backboneofIndustry. 

For this reason Motor Control has taken 
a position of extreme importance. Where 
one man makes electric motors do the 
labor of hundreds of workmen, the link 
between that ove man’s mind and his 





The Final Result of 
This Pioneering 


Cutler-Hammer stand- 
ardized Motor Control 
has features which only 
pioneer engineering could 
produce—features which 
only experience cover- 
ing all problems of elec- 
tric motor application 
could perfect. Thus, Cut- 
ler-Hammer “ready-to- 
use” equipment meets 
every common require- 
ment with reserve tospare 
— provides for all usual 
motor applications the 
same superior perform- 
ance, safety and econ- 
omy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engi- 
neered Motor Control has 
been outstanding through- 
out three decades of In. 

dustry’s electrification. 





When writing to CuTut 












Herculean electric mus- 
cles can cause waste in 
the same measure that 
it saves. 

Thus with the increasing use of electric 
power the name Cutler-Hammer on Motor 
Control equipment has been of growing 
moment. It marks the product of special- 
ists ... but what is more, the product of 
pioneers. Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
today, whether it is specially engineered 
for a huge crane, or if it is a simple motor 
starter that comes to you from a jobber’s 
shelf has been born of long experience. 
Cutler-Hammer Standardized Motor Con- 
trol incorporates features of safety and 


_CUTLER 


The Control Equipment 
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dependability gleaned 
from many fields... 
features which prevent 
troubles which any nar- 
rower experience could 
not foresee. 

Such features and the 
experience fathering 
them, have prompted 
leading manufacturers 
of motor-driven ma- 
chines to incorporate Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control as a guarantee of machine 
performance... farsighted motor builders 
to recommend Cutler-Hammer for direct- 
ing and protecting the motors they build 

..and progressive electrical wholesaiers 
to offer Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
to their trade. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE - WISCONSIN 


AMMER 
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Bearings? 


61-7632-9 


What 
About 
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Ball and sleeve bearings both have 
advocates. Experience has proven that 
each type of bearing has applications 
where it is best. Wagner builds both... 


take your choice. If uncertain about 


which type of bearing is best fora given 


application,ask for Wagner experience 


that can be applied to your problem. 


co 
WY m 
%, 


— =_—-« 


Consult Wagner, because Wagner builds 


every commercial type of a. c. motor. 


Literature on Request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 


Sales and Service in 25 Cities 


PRODUCTS, .. FANS: Desk WALL. CEILING 
TRANSFORMERS: POWER. DISTRIBUTION INSTRUMENT 
MOTORS: SINGLE-PHASE POLYPHAGSE, DIRECT CURRENT 


When writing to Wacner Evectric Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 





Transportation Is 
Conference Theme 


HE systematic development of the 

airplane and automobile as trans. 

portation agencies will 52 cop. 
sidered at eight regional meetings to be 
held this winter under the auspices of 
the United States Chamber of Com. 
merce 

Southern conferences will be held at 
Atlanta and Dallas in early November, 
A western conference is scheduled for 
Portland, Ore., just preceding the West- 
ern Divisional Meeting of the National 
Chamber December 8 and 9 while con- 
ferences in the North Atlantic, middle 
western and mountain states will be 
held at dates not yet definitely decided. 

The conferences were recommended 
by the Transportation and Communica- 
tion Department Committee and sanc- 
tioned by the Board of the National 
Chamber in response to numerous te- 
quests from local commercial organiza- 
tions. They are designed primarily to 
enable member organizations to ap- 
proach their regional motor and air 
traffic problems with a national view- 
point, that community efforts and regu- 
lations may be uniform. 

The National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, in which the 
National Chamber took an active part, 
laid the basis for further effort toward 
traffic betterment. The general plan 
includes the revised uniform state ve- 
hicle code, model municipal _ traffic 
ordinance, standard street signs, signals 
and markings and measures for the re- 
lief of traffic congestion. 





To consider aviation 


| INCREASING use of aviation has also 

| brought to communities practical ques- 

| tions as to the direction which should be 

| given to further development. Many 

| member organizations of the National 

| Chamber are now dealing with ques- 
tions growing out of airways and ait- 
ports, airport administration and man- 
agement, airport enabling legislation, 
uniform legislation governing inspection 
of planes and licensing of pilots. 

The meetings will give opportunity 
to bring out experience and views sup- 
plementing the Chamber of Commerce 
Air Manual recently prepared by the 

| Committee on Aeronautics. 

Members of this committee will at- 
| tend the various conferences and the 
| Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is 


| also cooperating. 
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, * We are Civic-Minded in the 


SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLI 


ieee 


E.. communities in the 
world have been favored 


with the balanced prosperity 
which has been enjoyed con- 
tinuously in the San Fran- 
cisco Metropolitan Bay Area. 
We who live, work, and play 
in this nature-favored section 
gain the fullest appreciation 
of our good fortune. 


Visitors from the East and 
Middle West—people in the 
best position to compare — 
are quick to comment upon: 
1. The healthy condition of 

employment here. 


When writi 





ng 
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TAN BAY AREA. ..... 


| ‘6 gi\af 


















2. The unusual percentage 


of homeowners and car- 


owners. 


3. Delightful climate 


year round. 

For Industries: 
This section offers— 
abundance of electric 
power and Natural 
Gas at low rates; un- 
usually low labor 


turn-over due to large 














home ownership; all year 
working climate; waterfront 
and other acreage at low cost; 








the wide variety and abundance 
of raw materials; 
an '| transportation facili- 
. ¢] i 2 
f ties and a receptive 
< hatte © Sarmemente \ 
\-= | | local and export 
ex / market. 
Y ole hone J : r 
; as For information re- 
\ Se garding opportunities 








for Industries, write: 


PacIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-awvE: 


General Office: 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 


to Paciric Gas AND Evectric Com 


Ind. 5-30 
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NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 


By WILLARD L. HAMMER 





THE Chamber of 
Commerce of the 
United States of 
America will hold its 
nineteenth annual meeting in Atlantic 
City, April 28, to May 1, 1931, inclu- 
sive. For several years the meetings have 
been held in Washington. 

The Biennial Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce will be 
held in Washington May 4 to 9, 1931. 


Annual 
Meeting 








SEVERAL years ago 
a Waterloo, lowa, 
contractor, who is also 
a member of the 
Waterloo Rotary Club and a past presi- 
dent of the West Waterloo school board, 
was sought out by a youngster just 
graduating from high school who 
wished to talk over the possibilities of 
the contracting business. The contractor, 
glad of the opportunity to be of service 
to the boy, outlined to him the problems 
to be met in the work, the qualifications 
needed and such other pertinent facts 
which might help the graduate. 

That interview between man and boy 
was the beginning of a service which 
Waterloo Rotarians are providing for 
high school graduates. It has been de- 
veloped to a point where hundreds of 
boys are receiving vocational guidance 
in the Waterloo high schools now and 
impressive future results are expected. 

Near the end of each school year a 
questionnaire is given each high school 
senior boy. In this he fills out answers 
to questions pertaining to his course of 
studies, his father’s occupation, what 
business or profession the boy prefers 
and why he prefers it. 

The boys’ work committee of the 
Rotary Club then is given the ques- 
tionnaires, along with other question- 
naires filled out by various club 
members in which they have outlined 
their business or profession, told some- 
thing of their education, and given a 
brief history of their professional 
careers. 

The committee then arranges inter- 
views between boys and men interested 
in the same line of work. The business 
or profession is discussed in all its 


Vocational 
Guidance 
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phases. Frequently after the interview 
the boy changes his mind and decides 
he does not wish to take up the life work 
he had contemplated. 

Right there is one of the big merits 
of the plan, as it saves considerable 
time, trouble and money if the boy is 
able to make this discovery early in 
life. Another big objective is that these 
interviews make the boys feel that the 
business men of their city have an in- 
terest in them. Often the boys are in- 
vited to come back from time to time 
for further interviews. 





THE Chamber of 
Commerce of Amster- 
dam, N. Y. recently 
officiated in an arbi- 
trative capacity, the ultimate outcome 
of which resulted in saving for the city 
a successful and important industry. 


Chamber as 
Arbitrator 





A hosiery company there, announced 
that it intended to enlarge its plant con- 
siderably and that when completed, this 
enlargement would enable the plant to 
employ fully double its present number 
of workers. 

This news was received favorably be- 
cause it meant additional employment. 
The progressiveness of the hosiery firm 
was widely applauded. 

Upon applying for a building permit, 
however, the hosiery officials were re- 
fused; the zoning ordinance of the city, 
they were told, would not permit the 
proposed enlargement for the reason 
that the plant was located in a residen- 
tial zone, and that no provision had 
been made to place it in the light-manu- 
facturing zone, should sufficient cause 
develop, when the ordinance was origi- 
nally adopted. Unperturbed by this 
obstacle, the hosiery officials promptly 





Where Business Will Meet in September 





2-5 American Institute of Electrical Engineers St er 
3-4 Southwestern Association of Nurserymen Dallas, Texas Baker Hotel 
3-5 Florists Telegraph Delivery Association San Francisco ; 
8 American Manganese Producers Association Washington, D. C. 
9-11 American Railway Association Signal Section Hot Springs, Ark. Arlington Hotel 
9-12 American Society of Certified Public Accoun- 
0 ERO es 5S A ee ee Denver, we Cosmopolitan Hotel 
9-12 Pacific Coast Gas Association...............ss000 Pe ut mde Huntington Hotel 
10-11 Southern Nurserymen’s Association Norfolk, 
10-12 American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association Chicago, Tih oe Sherman Hotel 
11-13 Federal Wholesale Druggists Association Rochester, N. =f 
11-13 United States Fisheries Association Montreal, _ ada Windsor Hotel 
12 Clock Manufacturers Association of America New York, N. Yale Club 
14-19 American National Retail Jewelers Association New York. N. Y. Pennsylvania Hotel 
15 Mortgage Bankers Association of America Detroit, Mich. Statler Hotel 
15-17. Morris Plan Bankers Association . me Poland ele ae Me. 
15-17 Northwestern Hotel Association Rapid City, S. D. Alex Johnson Hotel 
15-19 Laundryowners National Association Chicago, Ill. Palmer House 
15-19 National Association of Retail Druggists.. Atlantic City, N. J. Municipal Auditorium 


16-17. National Publishers Association 


16-18 Roadmasters and Maintenance of Way Associa- 


tion of America - ac 
17-19 Northern Nut Growers Association............ 
17-20 Financial Advertisers Association.......... 


22 Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Association 


22 Drop Forge Supply Association............. 
22-25 American Bakers Association... 
5 


2.26 American Society for Steel Treating 
( 


Protective Association of America 
22.27 Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 


National Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers 


SRIEOP, 7 Oosiccecnccoorvess Skytop Lodge 
Stevens Hotel 
Mortrose Hotel 
Brown Hotel 


Chicago, Ill. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Louisville, Ky. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Chicago, IN. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. . 


Municipal Auditorium 
Municipal Auditorium 
Stevens Hotel 


2-26 Master Horseshoers and Blacksmiths National 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Atlantic City, N. J. Municipal Auditorium 


22-27. American Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 


cal Engineers 


Chicago, Til. Stevens Hotel 


24-26 American Association of Personal Finance 


Companies 


2 American Trade Association Executives 
25-27 National Electric Light Association 


28-30 Mail Advertising Service Association... 
29-Oct. American Bankers Association 


> 
29-Oct. 2. International Association of Casualty and 


Surety Underwriters 
29-Oct. 4 American Life Convention 
29-Oct. 4 National Safety Council 


30 Alabama-Florida Turpentine Producers Associ- 


ation 
30-Oct. 3 National Selected Morticians 


25. Shipowners Association of the Pacific Coast 


Memphis, Tenn. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
French Lick, Ind. 


Clifton House. 

French Lick Springs 
Hotel 

Hotel Pfister 

Hotel Cleveland 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

OS | eee 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Greenbrier Hotel 
Stevens Hotel 
William Penn Hotel 


Carlos Hotel 


Pensacola, Fla. 
Broadmoor Hotel 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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“IF A MAN... MAKES A BETTER MOUSETRAP 
THAN HIS NEIGHBOR, THOUGH HE BUILD 
HIS HOUSE IN THE WOODS...THE WORLD 
WILL MAKE A BEATEN PATH TO HIS DOOR.” 











The 


OUSE-TRAP MAKER 


USINESS hadn't been so good with 

the old mouse-trap maker. He still 
made the finest mousetraps. Yet fewer 
and fewer villagers followed the proverbial 
“beaten path”’ that led through the woods 
to his door. 


State, you are at the center of 49% of the 
country’s people and 55% of its wealth. 
You have the foreign markets of the world 
at your back gate. 


“Why don’t you move?” the village wise 
Your electric power in Niagara Hudson 


man asked. “Why not locate your plant 
nearer its market? You may pay a little 
more for your raw material, but you'll pay 
alot less to market your finished goods.” 


territory costs you far less than the na- 
tion’s average. A comparison of electric 
rates has influenced many industries to lo- 
cate in New York State. 

Here labor is skilled, substantial and plent- 


Modern science now considers seven fac- 
tors in locating a plant. At least two of 
these point unmistakably to New York 
State. They are: 


iful. Raw materials are easily available. 
Capital is abundant and climate is favor- 
able. 

1. Lower cost of distribution 


age If you are a manufacturer 
2. Lower cost of electricity 


interested inlocating your 
Cost of distribution is industry’s chief 
problem today. If you locate in New York 


plant on a modern scien- 
tific fact basis, send for 


NIAGARA & 


comes out of the woods 


the new 28-page illustrated booklet, “ New 
York, the Great Industrial State.” It is 
sent without a personal follow up. Address 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, In- 
dustrial Development Bureau, Albany, 
New York. 

Or, perhaps you may want to go further 
and study the question in terms of your 
own costs. For such an analysis, the train- 
ed services of the Bureau's engineers are 
yours for the asking. These men will rest 
their case on the facts. 


RV 
/ HUDSON 






— 
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\ 
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Hear Niagara Hudson broadcast fascinating stories of New York State. 


Every Thursday night 7:30-8:00 (Eastern Daylight Time). 


WEAF, WOR, WCY, WSYR. 





Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including among others the localities listed below 


ALBANY CANAJOHARIE FAIRPORT GREEN ISLAND KENMORE NEW YORK MILLS ROME TONAWANDA 
ALBION CANASTOTA FALCONER GREENWICH LACKAWANNA NIAGARA FALLS ROTTERDAM TROY 
AMSTERDAM CANTON FORT EDWARD HAMBURG LANCASTER N. TONAWANDA ST. JOHNSVILLE UTICA 
ANTWERP CARTHAGE FORT PLAIN HERKIMER LEROY NORWOOD SALAMANCA WATERFORD 
BALDWINSVILLE COBLESKILL FRANKFORT HOMER LITTLE FALLS OGDENSBURG SARATOGA SPRINGS WATERTOWN 
BALLSTON CORTLAND FREDONIA HUDSON LOWVILLE OLEAN SCHENECTADY WATERVLIET 
BATAVIA COHOES GENESEO HUDSON FALLS LYONS ONEIDA SCOTIA WELLSVILLE 
BOONVILLE DEPEW GLENS FALLS ILION MALONE OSWEGO SKANEATELES WESTFIELD 
BROCKPORT DOLGEVILLE GLOVERSVILLE JAMESTOWN MASSENA POTSDAM SOLVAY WHITEHALL 
BUFFALO DUNKIRK GOUVERNEUR JOHNSTOWN MEDINA PULASKI SYRACUSE WHITESBORO 
E, SYRACUSE GOWANDA MOHAWK RENSSELAER WILLIAMSVILLE 


When writing to Niagara Hupson Power Corporati 


~> 


ment 
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Miles and Miles 
of Yellow Strand 


This is the age of big projects—the deepening of 
waterways; the digging of great canals for transpor- 
tation and drainage; the erection of mammoth dams 
to impound water for irrigation and power. 


It is no mere coincidence that miles and miles of 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope are constantly employed 
in these enormous construction projects. The exca- 
vating and handling machinery are of the largest 
capacities obtainable—and each year finds them 
larger, putting ever increasing strains on their wire 
ropes. Only such rope as Yellow Strand can stand 
the gaff—economically. 

Yellow Strand is designed and made especially for heavy 
duty. Its wire is drawn to our special specifications from 
steel of Swedish origin. And over fifty years of wire rope 
making experience go into its manufacture. 

One strand of yellow is its visible difference from all other 
ropes and enables you to see that you get Yellow Strand 
when you specify it. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
Southern Warehouse: Houston, Texas 
Western Offices: Seattle and Portland, Ore. Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


Manufacturers of nothing but wire rope for over half a century. 
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Broderick & 
Bascom Aerial 
Wire Rope 
Tramways are 
the economi- 
cal solution of 
many a haul- 
age problem. 
Write for 


catalog. 


‘When writing to Brovertcx & Bascom Rore Company please mention Nation’s Business 


made application to the Common Coyp. 

cil, the city’s governing body, to have 
| the ordinance changed so as to facilitate 
| the granting of the permit. 

In the meantime, to further compli. 
cate matters, a petition was circulated 
| opposing the firm’s projected move, a 
petition rather heavily signed and com. 
plaining that smoke from the plant was 
a nuisance, the machinery noisy, and 
various other petty objections. 

The situation daily became more 
serious. The complaining _ residents 
steadfastly refused to compromise; and 
more and more names were finding their 
way on the petition. Equally firm and 
unwilling to compromise were the 
hosiery officials, who stated emphati- 
cally that unless the petition were 
quashed and the ordinance changed to 
their advantage, they would certainly 
accept an offer—it was very attractive 
and it actually existed—to locate out of 
town. 

Then the industrial committee of the 
Amsterdam Chamber and the majority 
of the aldermanic body got into action. 
First, the complaining residents and the 
hosiery men were interviewed individ- 
ually, then jointly, and both times they 
were sounded out thoroughly and their 
opinions carefully noted; then, the zon- 
ing ordinance and various legal aspects 
of the situation were gone into exten- 
sively—also impartially—by the Cham- 
| berites and the aldermen; and finally 

the whole matter was aired at a public 
meeting, during which the Chamberites 
presented their views why the hosiery 
plant’s permit should be granted, the 
complaining residents why it should be 
refused. 
The result, due to a great extent to 
the Chamber’s arbitrative ability, was 
| that shortly afterwards the petition was 
| suddenly quashed and the aldermen 
unanimously voted to amend the zoning 
law and so grant the hosiery firm their 
permit. 
This is but another instance where a 
| local chamber, because it believes that it 
should take as much time to foster its 
present industries as to attempt con- 
| stantly to attract others, has lived up 
| to its trust. 








| . . .. THE General Coun 
A Union of Civic cil on Civic Needs, 
Organizations —f5:med some months 





ago by the St. Louis 
| Chamber of Commerce, provides an ex- 
cellent example of the growing trend 
toward cooperation of the multifarious 
| civic organizations. Organization has 
| as its sole purpose the doing of some- 
|thing that cannot be done by it 
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LOWER CRATING COSTS 
FOLLOW LABORATORY ANALYSIS 


If you believe there is room 
for improvement in your 
crating, the facilities of the 
Weyerhaeuser Laboratory at 
Cloquet — headquarters for 
the creation of scientific crate 
design and assembly — are 
available. If you are satisfied 
with your crate as is, Weyer- 
haeuser can put at your dis- 
posal its extensive resources 
and all of the economies re- 
sulting from specialized man- 


ufacturing. 


Our Crating Engineers con- 
tinually are eliminating wastes 
in crating methods. A Weyer- 
haeuser Cut-to-Size Crate spe- 
cifically meets the individual 
shipping requirements of your 
product. Its design calls for 
the minimum amount of lum- 
ber required — wood of the 
right kind, the exact size, the 
correct weight, and a specific 
number of pieces. Its assem- 
bly is orderly, simple and fast. 
It has adequate strength and 
rigidity for protection. It is 








| 





WEYERH 
307 NORTH MICHIG 

















As redesigned by Weyerhaeuser Crat- 
ing Engineers, Crate “B” meets all the 
requirements of strength, rigidity, fast, 
easy assembly and ultimate low cost. 
Savings of 47% in lumber and 58% in 
weight were effected and the design so 
simplified that the labor cost of assem- 
bly was materially reduced. Light 
weight, non-splitting lumber, properly 
braced and blocked, provides 
adequate protection. 


neat in appearance. It is de- 
signed, without waste, to 
achieve positive and substan- 
tial reductions in cost — both 
in labor and shipping weights. 
Costly damage claims are re- 


duced to a minimum. 


Our district representative 
will gladly confer with you re- 
garding your definite needs— 
either on your present re- 


quirements for cut-to-size 


Crating Sales Division 


DEPARTMENT 41 


AN AVENUE 


CRATE HISTORY No. 233 


As originally shipped to our Laboratory 
at Cloquet, Crate “A” although made 
of cut-to-size material, was faulty in de- 
sign and construction. The lumber used 
was too heavy and wrong in size; the 
bracing was improperly placed to se- 
cure uniform distribution of the weight 
of the product. Cost of materials and 
assembly was unnecessarily high and 
there was danger of breakage in transit. 





is a symbol of demon- 
strated worth! It iden- @ 
tifies only the crate that Q 
has undergone scientific 
study and Laboratory 
Analysis — the crate Be 
that has been proven to 

be soundly designed and properly assembled. It 
is the mark of approval of the Weyerhaeuser 
Crating Engineer. 


crates or on cost-saving Lab- 
oratory Analysis of your ship- 
ping methods. 


For the manufacturer who is unable to 
take advantage of the economies of cut-to- 
size crates, Weyerhaeuser offers a variety 
of ideal Light Weight Crating Woods in 
standard grades and sizes. These woods 
are light weight, non-splitting and of am- 
ple strength to assure adequate protection, 
making possible unusual savings in both 
labor and freight costs. 








EUSER SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








When svriting to Wrevernaruser Sates Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Trenton Central Senior High School, Trenton, N. J. Architects: Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, Palisade, 
N. J. Engineers: Runyon & Carey, Newark, N. J. General Contractor: Karno-Smith Construction Co., Trenton, 
N. J. Heating & Ventilating Contractors: Murland Engineering Co., New York City 


HOSE barefoot youngsters who went to the “little 
schoolhouse on the hill”—whose gym was the barn 
—who did their “jack-knives” in the old swimmin’ 
hole! How their eyes would pop—if they could see the 
world’s largest high school at Trenton, New Jersey! 
“Gee, some school!” you can hear them gasp in 
amazement. Over 13 acres of stately buildings... 
a 30 acre campus...accommodations for 3000 
pupils... the last word in gyms and swimming 
pools ...a restaurant...and many other features! 
And, of course, the most modern of ventilating 
systems...every room flooded with pure, invigor- 
ating air supplied by Sturtevant Ventilating Fans. 
It is significant that Sturtevant Fans were the choice 
not only for this, the world’s largest high school, 
but also for the world’s largest office building, the 
great 85-story Empire State now being erected in 
New York City. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company: Main Offices at Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco; Branch 
offices in principal cities. 
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HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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| dividuals working without coordination, 
| Then, obviously civic organizations 
are good. But if 150 or 200 organiza. 
tions are formed to solve community 
problems, there is a state of organiza. 
tion that rightly may be termed “over. 
organization.” This condition is present 
in many towns and cities. St. Louis had 
many such organizations; the Chamber 
of Commerce united them by the forma. 
tion of a “General Council on Civic 
Needs,” composed of representatives 
from the various civic and commercial 
groups within the city. Philadelphia had 
more than a hundred organizations and 
united most of them by the formation 
of the Greater Philadelphia Committee. 

The St. Louis Council on Civic Needs 
grew out of a series of meetings, spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce, 
for the general purpose of unifying the 
aims of the civic organizations. At the 
concluding meeting it was voted to form 
a permanent organization, with each 
member association naming two dele- 
gates to the Council. The Chamber of- 
fered secretarial services and the chair- 
man of the civic development commit- 
tee of the Chamber was elected head of 
the Council. 

Functions of the Council generally 
are to study and analyze all of the 
needs presented at the meetings and to 
use them as the basis for any bond- 
issue campaigns that may be decided 
upon. The Council also is to assist in 
speeding up civic development work 
already under way. 





MILLIONS of dol- 
lars are expended 
annually in the pres- 
ervation of human 
life. These large sums are not spent only 
for the saving of human lives but for 
the prevention of accidents. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, has started to 
educate the people to safety, and there- 
for has founded an organization known 
as the Tulsa Safety Council. 

The first major objective on the coun- 
cil’s program was reached recently with 
the announcement that definite arrange- 
ments had been completed for a special 
course in safety engineering at the 
University of Tulsa. This is the first 
time that such a course, allowing credits, 
has been made a part of the regular 
curricular work of a university. 

Officials are mapping out a system- 
atized course of study which will be 
made a part of the college of petroleum 
engineering. 

Classes have been started and stu- 
dents have heard lectures on many 


Tulsa Safety 


Council 











When writing to B. F. Sturtevant Company please mention Nation’s Business 


| safety features. 
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Tuere are two ways to buy business records... One is to call in competing 
salesmen and get bids on “standard” files or card systems or ledger books 
. . - and then to work them into a “system” as best you can, The other is 
to call in a Remington Rand man... state your problem. . . and leave it to 
him and his staff of analysts to “tailor-make™ a system for your individual 
needs... install it... prove it...and deliver it ready for use. Ask about 
the new Remington Rand Budget Buying Plan. Remington Rand Business 


Service, Inc., Executive offices, Buffalo, N. Y. Sales offices in all leading cities. 


The reign of the Old Stock’ File and Ledger book 


Is over... Kemington Rand is showing a better way, 


A few of Remington Rand’s 1,200 
items of Systems equipment... Safe 
Cabinet ... Kardex ... and Library 


Bureau “Aristocrat” letter file. 


Remington 
Rand 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 





“BRECKSKIVICZ! HOW DO YOU 
SPELL IT?”... Mistakes were happen- 
ing with alarming frequency at the pay- 
master’s window of a great radio plant. A 
Remington Rand man located the trouble. 


RAND AND Karpex Visible Records ... 
The employment records were a jumble 


Liprary Bureau Filing Systems and 

Indexing Service ... KALAMAZOO AND 

BakeER-VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment 

Sare CaBineT Fire Protection Devices 

(Sare-CaBINET, SAFE-Fite, SAFeE-KaR- 
DEX, etc.) ... INDEX VISIBLE 


of tongue-twisting foreign names. A Russel 
Soundex system was installed ... indexing 
each employee’s name phonetically. And 
the following pay day went off without a 
Mistake . . . and the next... and the next. 


Rano office please mention Nation's Business 








WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 


President, the William Feather Company, Cleveland, Printers and Publishers 


MONG books received which 
may be classed as business 
tools are the following: 

“Business Speeches by 
Business Men’” by William 

Phillips Sandford and Willard Hayes 

Yeager. The speeches are well selected 

and well edited. Among the noted men 

whose speeches appear are Herbert 

Hoover, George B. Cortelyou, Harry E. 

Guggenheim, Haley Fiske, Bruce Bar- 

ton, Francis P. Garvan, E. St. Elmo 

Lewis, Charles M. Schwab, Elihu Root, 

Gen. J. G. Harbord and Charles Evans 

Hughes. 

“Radio and Its Future,’” edited by 
Martin Codel. This is a collection of 
articles by leading members of the radio 
industry. 

“Watch Your Selling Dollar’ by 
Archibald M. Crossley is a modernistic 
approach to the selling problem. It is a 
guide to the scientific study of selling. 
It is highly recommended to sales 
executives. 

“Operating Aspects of Industrial 
Mergers’* by William R. Basset is a 
review of mergers from the point of 
view of the practical man. Shall the 
presidents, vice presidents, nephews, 
nieces, and sons-in-law be kept on the 
pay roll or shall there be a houseclean- 
ing? Sometimes one plan succeeds, some- 
times another. Merging isn’t as simple 
as the usual newspaper account makes 
it appear. 

“Credit—the Magic Coin’® by Max- 
well Droke is a good “tool” book for a 
credit man or a small business man who 
must look after his own collections. It 
is well written and contains good ad- 





‘Business Speeches by Business Men by 
William Phillips Sandford and Willard 
Hayes Yeager. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. $5. 

*Radio and Its Future by Martin Codel. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $4. 


*Watch Your Selling Dollar by Archibald 
M. Crossley. B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Co., New York. $5. 


‘Operating Aspects of Industrial Mergers 
by William R. Basset. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. $3. 
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vice. Many samples of effective collec- 
tion letters are printed. 

“The Economics of Branch Banking’ 
by Bernhard Ostrolenk is an intelligent 
review of what has been happening to 
banking in the United States in the last 
few decades. The author concludes that 
economic circumstances will compel us 
to liberalize our laws to permit the 
proper development of branch banks. 
Such a change will mark the passing 
of the unique and distinctly American 
institution, the unit bank. In its place 
we shall have branches of powerful cen- 
tral institutions. 

“Sentimentally,” says the author, 
“one must regret the passing of the unit 
bank, but the course seems inevitable, 
and delay will retard and distort normal 
banking development, but cannot check 
the substitution of regionally wide- 
spread banking systems for the unit 
bank.” 


¢ 


MICHAEL PUPIN, author of “From 
Immigrant to Inventor,” has written a 
small book entitled “Romance of the 
Machine,” which is an effective answer 
to those critics who sneer at American- 
ism and say that this country is sunk 
in sordid materialism. 

Professor Pupin, chief of the depart- 
ment of electro-mechanics at Columbia 
University since 1901, patiently and 
beautifully traces the history of Ameri- 
can idealism, and shows that the ma- 
chine was essential to the development 
of our vast territory as an economic 
unit. 

Washington and Lincoln were friendly 
toward science and the machine, be- 
cause the foresight of both told them 


*Credit—the Magic Coin by Maxwell Droke. 
Business Letter Institute, Inc., Indian- 
apolis. $3.50. 


‘Economics of Branch Banking by Bern- 
hard Ostrolenk. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $3.50. 


"Romance of the Machine, by Michael 
Pupin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. $1. 


that every agency must be encouraged 
that promised to bind the union. The 
contribution of the steam engine, the 
telephone, the automobile, the radio, 
and the airplane to the union of the 


‘States is incalculable. 


Fifty years ago a boiler stoker said 
to Pupin: 

“The English made us write the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and they 
gave us the steam engine with which 
we made our independence good.” 

Only realists, who understand that 
people are united by economic consid- 
erations rather than by sentiment, will 
appreciate the significance of the hum- 
ble toiler’s comment. 

The aesthete, says Pupin, who avoids 
employing machines or even speaking 
of them, refuses to bow to the research 
and ingenuity that have made possible 
long-distance telephone communication. 
He longs for the simplicity of the classi- 
cal civilization, and _ considers the 
employment of a great multiplicity of 
machines an artificiality which makes 
our present civilization an artificiality, 
and therefore objectionable. 

“But let him,” cautions Professor 
Pupin, “remember that an incompara- 
bly larger number of machines are set 
in motion whenever a message of our 
sensations is transmitted from a part of 
our body to the brain.” 

The concept that the universe and 
all life on this planet operate on the 
principle of the machine is the kernel 
of Professor Pupin’s thesis. When one 
condemns the machine one condemns 
Nature herself. In developing the ma- 
chine man has merely been doing what 
Nature by example has been urging 
him to do. 

Professor Pupin’s deep love of Amer- 
ica makes this one of the finest essays 
I have read. Pupin arrived in this 
country at the age of 17, a runaway 
from the Serbian Army, penniless and 
unable to speak English. He worked in 
a cracker factory, an iron foundry, 4 
laundry, became a clerk in a store, and 
then attended Cooper Union at night. 

Having saved $311 he went to Co 
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“Will the stockholders 
stand by us?” 


VERY resource had been exhausted. The com- 
pany was face to face with adversity—sheer, 





stark, unavoidable adversity. 
No one was to blame—there was no question 
of mismanagement. It was simply the result of 
long drawn out depression throughout the entire 
industry. Every one felt that the company 
would eventually come out—probably on top. 
But, in the meantime, it needed money to keep 
operating—cold, ready cash. 
At the meeting of stockholders the president 
stated the case clearly and frankly. There was 
very little hesitation. The stockholders, who were 
for the most part men of substantial wealth, came 
to the rescue almost to a man. 
What was the reason? The reason was that 
the company had for twenty-five years been a 
steady dividend payer. The dividends had always 
been moderate, and in some years had been 
paid, not fromcurrentearnings, but fromreserves. 
Its dividend record may prove a vital factor at 
a critical moment in the history of any corpora- 
tion. The establishment of a reserve for dividends, 





as well as adequate and suitable reserves for 
THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE q 


THAN ENTERTAIN other foreseeable and unforeseeable needs, is 


Every Wednesday Evening...Increase yourknowledge @ highly important point of financial policy. 


of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor | Counsel as to the most advantageous investment 
on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program. Broadcast overa — of such reserves will gladly be given interested 
Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated with 


the National Broadcasting Co. Orchestral music. P : 
8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 6 P. M. Mountain Standard Time A request, on your business letterhead, will 


7 P.M. Central Standard Time 5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time bring our booklet, “Business Reserves.” 
Daylight Saving Time — one hour later 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


corporation officials. 


BOND § T O a =: T HE fn Vveoe® 6. FF oe 


When writing to Harsey, Stuart & Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Desks 


designed for \| odern 


business 


THE ART METAL DE LUXE DESK 





EVER before have executives and 








professional men been offered as | 


fine a desk in steel as this. There is 
dignity in the massive proportions; ex- 
quisite beauty in the two-toned walnut 
finish; velvety smooth operation of the 
drawers. This desk is one unit of the Art 
Metal De Luxe Suite, which includes roll 
top desk, table, typewriter desk, file, ward- 
robe, telephone stand, costumer and 
waste basket. 


A DESK PLANNED FOR BUSY MEN 





HIS Art Metal “2600” Line Desk is 
specially planned for the convenience 
of busy men, from the “Artolin” top to 
the bronze footings with floor-protecting 
Bakelite treads. The drawers glide 
smoothly in and out. Compartments are 


adjustable to suit the individual user, | 


and drawers are interchangeable. 
is a complete line of desks available in 
Art Metal “2600” quality to meet the 
needs of executives and staff. 


THE BIGGEST VALUE IN GENERAL CLERICAL DESKS 





Besides desks, 
ing steel—all smoothly efficient. We shall be glad to supply catalogs 


ment for any type of business. 








Some Prominent 


Art Metal Desk Users 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


New York 


Elder Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
East Ohio Gas Co., 
City of Boston, Boston 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 


Wheeling, W. 


Cleveland 


Va. 


0 Desks 

0 Plan Files 
( Fire Safes 
(0 Shelving 


NLY enormous production facilities 

could make this Art Metal “1500” 
line desk available at the price. It is Art 
Metal quality all the way through—the 
same fine steel construction; the perfect 
writing surface of washable “Artolin”; 
the interchangeable drawers; the auto- 
matic control lock ; the solid bronze hard- 
ware; the handsome olive green or wood 
grain finishes; and, underneath, the 
strength of ageless steel. 


Art Metal makes every type of office equipment—all built of endur- 


on equip- 


Just check your requirements in the list below. 


] Upright Unit Files 

() Counter Height Files 
] Horizontal Sectional Files 
] Postindex Visible Files 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branches and Agencies in 500 cities 











Art Metal 


STEEL 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





| 
| 





AR 


Met 


AL 


Ce 


INSTRU 


ction Co. please mention 


Nation’s Business 


There | 


lumbia University, but kept his job, 
Later he attended many other UNivers. 
ties, and began to teach in 18g9. Ih 
1925 he was president of the America, 


Association for the Advancement g ’ 


Science. 

The tribute that he pays to his adop. 
ted country reveals a masterful unde. 
standing of American traditions ap 
ideals. His contempt for our petty crit 
ics is profound—almost profane, 

° 


ROBERT E. RAMSEY, an experience 
practitioner in direct-mail advertising 
is the author of several books on varioys 
phases of advertising. 

His new book “Why They Buy” 


deals with business correspondence, |t | 


covers the usual ground of letter-writ. 
ing, and concludes with what is calle 
the master rule of master rules, which js: 
Have something to write. 
Write it. 
Stop! 
- 


“WATCH Your Margin’” is a series of 
Jetters written by an anonymous stock. 
market operator to his nephew. 

W. E. Woodward, who writes the in- 


troduction, attests the authenticity of ; 


the manuscript. Whoever the writer 
may be, he has contributed mighty lit- 
tle to his subject. The book smells like 
a rank potboiler. 





The uncle emerges as a smart Aleck. | 


His advice is good, but much of it is 

contradictory and therefore confusing. 
+ 

OF ALL the philosophers who have 

written on liberty and _ individualism 


Henry David Thoreau seems to me the | 


most radical and the most practical. 
New books about Thoreau, with ex- 
cerpts from his writings, are published 
with increasing frequency. The latest 


“Thoreau, Philosopher of Freedom,” | 


is recommended to those who are un- 
familiar with the writings of this great 
American. 

Thoreau anticipated Ghandi by two- 


thirds of a century. Not only did he hail , 


the simple life but he made a demon- 
stration of it, living for two years ina 
shack on Walden Pond. Because he 
resented certain acts of the government, 


| he refused to pay his poll tax and was 


‘Why They Buy by Robert E. Ramsey. Bet- 
ter Letter Institute, Inc., Indianapolis 


| "Watch Your Margin, anonymous with a 
introduction by W. E. Woodward. 
Horace Liveright, New York. $2.50. 


“Thoreau, Writings on Liberty, selected 
with an introduction by Professor Jamé 
Mackaye. Vanguard Press, New York 
$3. 
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WITH ALLOY SHEETS...THE 
RIGHT START DETERMINES 
THE SUCCESS OF YOUR 


PRODUCT . 


You Cannot Afford Not to Con- 
sult the Newsteel Engineer before 


you Decide on your Alloy Sheet 


ARE you trying to determine whether you can 
use rust-resisting, non-corrosive alloy sheets to 
advantage for your product? Or, if you are already 
using alloy sheets—are you still trying to find 
the right sheet? These are questions that deserve 
the close personal attention of a steel sheet 
specialist, and now is the time to call him in— 
when all manufacturers are beginning to sense the 
possibilities of alloy steel. 

The Newsteel Engineer is the man you need. 


The man who can save you money and time by 
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taking over your experimental and development 
work on alloy sheets. His achievements with other 
types of steel sheets are recognized throughout 
the industry. Now, he offers his services on alloy 
sheets with this same assured confidence of 
definite results. You can make no mistake by 
calling in the Newsteel Engineer. He will work 


with you and for you to an advantageous decision. 


THE NEWTON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Detroit Cleveland New York 


PLANTS AT NEWTON FALLS, OHIO, AND MONROE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Indianapolis 


Newaloy Sheets 


OF NIROSTA METAL—A CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


Other high quality 


Newsteel Sheets include 


Electrical, Enameling, Full-Finished, Automobile, 
Steel Furniture, Full Pickled, Single Pickled, 
Black, Blue Annealed, and Copper Bearing. 


SAVE 


WITH 


STEEL 


When writing to THe Newton Steer Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Executive Training 


YOUNG Men 


at BABSON INSTITUTE 


Every ambitious young man should pre- 
pare to take aleading part in the new business 
world. New conditions have no mercy on 
those who depend on “picking it up” as they 
go along. But rewards, richer than ever, 
await those who have the foresight to pre- 
pare themselves. 


Babson Institute can provide you with a 
practical knowledge of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution. Actual con- 
tacts with factories and business organizations 
show you how to apply this knowledge to 
everyday business preblems. As a Babson 
student you would live in a business en- 
vironment for nine months of intensive 
work. You would get “brass-tacks” training 


NATION’S 


| arrested, but was released when a friend 


paid the tax. 

Thoreau never wrote a sentence that 
could not be understood. He could ex- 
press big ideas in simple words. No 


finer prose has ever been written in 


America. Since “Walden” appeared, 
dozens of other books have been written 
in protest against the complexities of 
modern civilization. Thoreau voiced this 


| protest so effectively that the later-day 


i 


that wastes no time on non-essentials but | 


gets right down to business as it is. 


Send for Booklet 


You owe it to yourself to find out how the Babson 
Institute may provide a direct route to business achieve- 
ment for you. Send for a free copy of “Training for 
Business Leadership’? which gives full information. 


Fill in coupon below 
BABSON INSTITUTE, 
2 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “Training for Business Leadership,” 
and complete information about your intensive 
business course. 





Signature 


| tr | 























No. 3241 


you 
seen our lamps 
in the movies? 


We make Faries lamps all day 
long and then we see them in the 
movies at night— 

—An executive’s desk, beautifully 
outfitted, is almost sure to show a 
Faries Verdelite as part of its equip- 
ment. 


Then when we go away for a va- 
cation, there are Faries lamps at our 
hotel bed-sides and desks, at the 


ticket offices we visit—and so on— 


It doesn’t make us complacent. It 
challenges us to keep up the good 
work. That slip-on shade feature is 
part of it. And so we are continuing 
to patent new features and copyright 
new designs. May we send you a 


catalog? Ask for 
“Business Lamp Sec- | Ss ae) 
tion.” 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Decatur, Illinois 











critics become juvenile by comparison. 
Whether you are an _ anarchist, 


| naturalist, country gentleman, or lover 


of good prose, you will find delight in 
the books of the Concord philosopher. 

“Walden” and “A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers” were 


| the only books by Thoreau printed dur- 


ing his lifetime. 

* 
“IF YOU do that again I'll punish 
you!” This, and other parental edicts, 
are examined by Dr. Garry Myers in 


“The Modern Parent.’”™ 
What the world needs is better par- 


_ ents. Children are responsive to honesty, 


| 


fairness, and justice. If we gave our chil- 
dren the same courtesy and considera- 
tion that we extend to our casual 
acquaintances we should have less trou- 
ble with them. 

The obvious mistakes of parents are 
clearly presented by Dr. Myers, who is 


head of the division of parental educa- 


tion at Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University. The book abounds 
in concrete examples of all principles. 

Thousands of parents could read it, 
and save themselves and their children 


| a good deal of misery and heartaches. 


SJ 


iN THE gloomy days of the summer, 
I was attracted by the title “What’s 


| Right with America.”” This book was 
| written by Sisley Huddleston, an En- 


glish journalist, who came here at the in- 
vitation of the Christian Science 
Monitor to write a series of articles on 
America. The book was written after 
the market crash of last November, so 
that Huddleston observed us in both our 
inflated and our deflated moods. 
Huddleston says he could have writ- 
ten a readable book on what’s wrong 


| with America, but that has already been 


done too often by Europeans. He pre- 
ferred to look for what was good. The 


_chapters he presents are a glowing trib- 


"The Modern Parent, by Garry Cleveland 
Myers. Greenberg, New York. $3.50. 


| °What’s Right with America, by Sisley 


Huddleston. J. P. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 
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ute to American energy, intelligence, 
idealism and philosophy. 

He likes our democracy, our freedom 
from class-consciousness, our boldness, 
our optimism, our generosity, oy; 
thirst for knowledge, our attack on aj. 
coholism, our high wages, and our wide 
distribution of prosperity. 

He admires New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, and De. 
troit, to each of which he devoted q 
chapter. He likes the squirrels and trees 
in Boston, the Georgia architecture jp 
Philadelphia, the skyscrapers in New 
York, the courtesy in Washington, the 
aggressiveness of Chicago, and the jp. 
dustrial democracy in Detroit. 

Rarely has the American idea of ip. 
dustry been so well expressed as in the 
following paragraph: 

“The key-note to American prosperity 
is simply this: that prosperity is only 
prosperity if it is shared by the whole 
people. A nation is not prosperous if 
its workers cannot buy the goods they 
themselves produce; if profits merely go 
into the pockets of a few privileged men. 
It is beside the point to allege that there 
is plenty of poverty in America, that 
there are greedy employers, and money- 
grabbing financiers. Doubtless there are. 
Ideals are not attained in a few years. 
But I affirm that there is throughout 
America an entirely new attitude to- 
wards social and industrial problems, 
and that, perhaps for the first time in 
the history of the world—certainly for 
the first time in the history of the mod- 
ern industrial world—there is a general 
recognition that prosperity depends on 
the well-being and wealth of the worker; 
that the function of the employer is to 
make it possible for the worker to pur- 
chase freely; and that the secret of na- 
tional success is not large profits and 
low wages but low costs and high 
wages.” 

I recommend this book to those who 
need to have their faith in America fe- 
stored. Huddleston is cultured, urbane, 
traveled, sophisticated. He has sensed 
the real spirit of our country. 

One chapter in particular must be 
mentioned before I conclude this review. 
It is called “A Culinary Interlude.” 

“I had been warned that although 
American cooking was plain and sim- 
ple it had no remarkable qualities,” says 
the author. “But I found it excellent. 
Fruit cocktail, clam chowder, panned 
oysters on toast, roast pork with apple 
sauce, candied sweet potatoes, apple ple, 
grilled lobsters, fried chicken, beef hash, 
Virginia ham, Boston beans, and Mount 
Vernon turkey won his ecstatic ap 
proval. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for 


U. S. Cuban Postal 


Convention Signed 


HE NEW parcel post exchange 

between Cuba and the United 

States becomes effective September 
1. The legislation which enabled the 
signing of the parcel post convention by 
Postmaster-General Brown and Sefior 
Jose A. Montalvo, director of Posts of 
the Republic of Cuba was carried in a 
provision of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

This provision repeals an old statute 
dating back to 1866 which prohibited 
the importation of cigars and cigarettes 
in packages of less than 3,000. The old 
law kept Cuba’s great tobacco industry 
from entering the United States effec- 
tively. Sefior Montalvo says: 

“It is my understanding that the 
principles of equity and justice are 
eternal among nations as well as in- 
dividuals—and the final assertion of 
these principles, coupled with good faith, 
good will and cooperation, is what has 
made possible the signing of the conven- 
tion between your country and mine. 

“In spite of criticisms, mostly orig- 
inating in ignorance, I have always be- 


lieved in the inherent moral greatness | 
of the United States. This is an instance | 


ate a convention with mutual reciprocal 
advantages. 


Better commercial relations 


“WE could not be satisfied with the 
expansion of commercial relations if 
these contacts failed to develop a better 
understanding and a more comprehen- 
sive and sympathetic view of the lives 
and problems of our peoples. We need 
the clear analysis of facts, the intellec- 
tual grasp, the open mind with its scien- 
tific method and unbiased conclusions; 
but we wish more than intellectual ap- 
preciation. Understanding is of the 
heart. There must be the sympathetic 
interest which ripens quickly into esteem 
and affection. 

“There is no guarantee of friendship 
In disregard of differences. However 
noteworthy the varieties of our partic- 
ular environments, our resemblances are 
more fundamental than our differences, 
and even our problems have many ele- 
ments in common. Underneath the su- 
Perficial contrasts there is the bond of 
fellowship between democratic peoples, 
In their long quest of solidarity, effici- 
€ncy and equal justice.” 


| 








| 
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MORSE SALES 


OFFICES READY 
TO SERVE YOU 








elevator. 


Branch Offices and 


Sales Representatives 


rig Os ee eee GEORGIA 
Earl F. Scott & Co. 


| BALTIMORE........ MARYLAND 
of such greatness, for you have not | 


failed to recognize our rights to negoti- | 


BIRMINGHAM........ALABAMA 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. 
BOSTON. ..... MASSACHUSETTS 
BUFFALO...........NEW YORK 
CALGARY...ALBERTA, CANADA 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
CHATTANOOGA... .TENNESSEE 
James Supply Co. 


CHICAGO. oo ccccesccccs ILLINOIS 
CEO PIU ERs 0 660s ctaceas OHIO 
CLEVELAND.......00-s00:- OHIO 
0) ke See COLORADO 
Ve lg eee MICHIGAN 
GREAT FALLS....... MONTANA 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
GREENVILLE,SOUTHCAROLINA 
Carolina Supply Co. 
KANSAS CITY.... MISSOURI 
Crago Gear & Machine Works 
LOS ANGELES.....CALIFORNIA 
J. W. Minder Co. 
LOUISVILLE........ KENTUCKY 
E. D. Morton Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS. ....MINNESOTA 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
NRWARE 560.6808. NEW JERSEY 
Dodge-Newark Supply Co. 
NEW YORK CITY...NEW YORK 
NEW ORLEANS.....LOUISIANA 

A. M. Lockett Co. 

NEW YORK CITY..NEW YORK 
Chain & Gear Corporation 
CORA TED oo 00.0:60'0 0:5 5000 
D. H. Braymer Equipment Co. 
PITTSBURGH. .PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA .......... PENN. 
PITTSBURGH. .PENNSYLVANIA 
Tranter Mfg. Co. 
ROCHESTER.......- NEW YORK 
John M. Forster Co. 
eg  * Te WASHINGTON 
Star Mach. Co. 

OF. Tia. 46450000 MISSOURI 
Bates Sales Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO. .CALIFORNIA 
Adam-Hill Co. 
TORONTO.......ONT., CANADA 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
WINNIPEG ...MAN., CANADA 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 





When writing to Morse Cuain Co. please mention 


65 MorseSilent Chains 
ranging from 10to 150 
H.P., are driving con- 
veyors, cleaners, clip- 
pers and fans in this 














Morse Power Transmission Service is nation- 
wide. This service has been designed to give 
helpful, accurate information on power 
transmission methods. Morse engineers 
know what conditions are a cause of waste 
and how to correct faulty power transmis- 
sion installations that eat into profits. They 
will be glad to make an expert survey of con- 
ditions in your plant, and present you with 
a clear, concise picture of your power trans- 
mission efficiency. Morse Service has been 
responsible for increased efficiency, faster 
production and lowered operating and main- 
tenance costs in almost every line of industry. 


Morse Silent Chain Drives, Flexible Coup- 
lings and Speed Reducers, installed as a part 
of Morse Power Transmission Service have 
an outstanding reputation for long life and 
trouble-free operation. 


Call in the Morse Engineer. A ’phone call 
will bring him to your plant. Send for free 
Morse Data File. 


MORSE CHAIN CoO., ITHACA, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Morse Silent Chain Drives, 
Flexible Couplings and Chain Speed Reducers 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The New Cooperation in Industry 


By CHARLES F. LENDER 


HE rapid development of spe- 
cialized charitable agencies must 
be of primary interest to the 
business world. 

Realizing the community’s re- 
sponsibility for each unit of its popu- 
lation, and the particular responsibility 
laid on governing bodies for the safety 
and well-being of the electorate, our city 
councils appropriate money to relieve 
distress. Community chests supplement 
this relief with services which city gov- 
ernments do not feel authorized to pay 
for with tax money. 

The most puzzling type of indigent at 
present is the unemployed group. Indus- 
trial leaders, social workers, professors 
of economics, are attempting to solve the 
puzzle. Accompanying a great variety of 
theories as to cause, effect and remedy, 
is the alarming increase of poverty 
through unemployment. 

The dole system of England offers 
much food for thought by those admin- 
istering public charity funds. In England 
large numbers of men willingly desert 
the ranks of workers for the army of the 
dole. When men who have long been 
compelled to accept charity are offered 
work, they turn away with the question, 
“Why work for what the Government 
gives for nothing?” 

After learning of this situation, we 
are forced to compare the dole system 
with certain phases of poor relief in our 
own cities. The effects of England’s 
“dole” and our “charity” are very 
similar. 


As we use the dole 


A MAN in Cleveland, St. Louis, or 
Denver loses his job. He soon exhausts 
his small surplus, goes into debt, and 
finally has to pocket his pride and ask 
relief. Futile tramps, day after’ day, 
seeking work sap his ambition. Con- 
tinuous acceptance of free food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter for himself and his 
family robs him in a measure of his self- 
respect. 

The first noticeable effect of a long 
enforced leaning on charity is a certain 
boldness when asking for aid. Following 
this is a less obvious effect, an unhealthy 
attitude toward work. The man seems 
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Division of Charities, City of Columbus, Ohio 


just as willing to have his family cared 
for as to supply this care by his own 
effort. How to distribute the necessities 
of life to the families of normal, jobless 
men, without “pauperizing” them is one 
of the chief concerns of those who direct 
the cities’ benevolence. 

Columbus is trying to avoid this 
metamorphosis of good workers into 
willing drones by employing charity 
cases on public work. Men who have 
been out of work for some time are se- 
lected and sent to that division of the 
department of service calling for men. 
Of course, city work is not sufficient in 
volume or duration to care for the en- 
tire charity load. It helps, however. 


Floating population needs charity 


ONE factor which makes for family 
distress is the floating element which 
hops from city to city at the least show 
of industrial activity. One of Columbus’ 
large employers’ associations has agreed 
to limit its intake of workers to Colum- 
bus residents with families. 

Those who operate relief agencies 
know what lies in store for that com- 
munity which allows its poor to go hun- 
gry, cold and shelterless. Begging from 
house to house is the least evil to be 
expected. Looting of homes and stores, 
communistic agitation, even mob vio- 
lence, are possibilities. 

The second outstanding type of in- 
digent does not provide an overwhelm- 
ingly large portion of a city’s charity 
cases but it includes the most persistent. 
Defectives, physical and mental, make 
up this group. 

In my office is a chart tracing the de- 
velopment of a group of 300 related 
families through six generations. This 
entire clan is decidedly unfit. 

What has this tribe of “undermen” 
cost Columbus business and industry? 
Can the merchants, landlords and doc- 
tors estimate the total of their unpaid 
accounts? Can factory owners pool their 
losses due to wasted time, inefficiency, 
spoiled material, accident compensation? 

With this degenerate strain, charity 
will have to cope until legislation pro- 
vides for the sterilization of defectives. 
For the average family of the defective 


is large. Free medical attention has te. 
duced infant mortality in his ranks 
while ever ready relief assures him of 
survival. 

It is difficult to place responsibility 
for indigents where it rightfully belongs 
State laws and “gentlemen’s agree. 
ments” between agencies require that 
“legal residence” be determined by an 
admission from someone on the receiy- 
ing end of the line before families may 
be returned to their homes in other coun- 
ties or states. When legal residence has 
been established the families are for. 
warded at charity rates (half-fare), 

What is probably a unique set-up in 
the way of relief organizations obtains 
in Columbus. The City Division of 
Charity, financed by taxes and operated 


under the supervision of the Safety De. | 


partment, shares its offices with the 
Family Bureau, supported by the Con- 
munity Chest. Both the Safety Director 
and the Division Superintendent are on 
the Board of the private agency. 


Cooperation brings economy 


ORIGINALLY the city staff was d- 
rected to administer relief, leaving the 
rehabilitation service to its sister or- 
ganization. Economy of operation soon 
suggested that visitors of each organiza- 
tion do both types of work. The city 
was divided into districts and each dis- 
trict placed under the care of one visitor 
who gives all the relief and does all the 
“casework” in that district. This ar 
rangement has proven eminently suc- 
cessful. 

To begin with, each department head 
acts as a check against the other. To live 
in amity they must give and take, both 
in the matter of policy and in case treat: 
ment. 

Should the private agency head de 
cide that visitors are getting too “hart 
boiled” in handling individuals or fat 
ilies, the matter is promptly called up 
for discussion. If the public agency head 
finds there is a tendency to provide to 
lavishly for “clients” this is discussed. 
Thus the clients are assured of humane 
treatment, the taxpayers of economy. 

The city budget is the larger. It gos 
mainly for the bread and butter type of 
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relief, by far the heaviest item of the | gg ‘ e 
otal bill. The Community Chest budget Th [L | D 
: spent for things needed by distressed IS OUISVI 4 ryer S aves US 
families which cannot properly be pur- i 
chased at public expense. ra _ 4 3% . f | 
Though relief ranks foremost in the s \s 5 in rue 
minds of those not thoroughly ac- Ly 
quainted with charity work, rehabilita- 64% in labor 
tion is the thing the average destitute 
family needs most. Rehabilitation saves % . a“ 
the taxpayer money and stretches the 75 in floor space 
~ Community Chest subscriptions farther. ‘ty 
: Relief may easily become continuous, *. : 
either for the present family or for their 
lity descendents. Rehabilitation may consist 
- of one kind of service, the getting of a i 
i. job, or it may encompass a dozen angles ; 
hat of human life adjustments. 
A trained visitor enters a home and 
oe sees the need for emergency relief. The 
larder and the coal bin are empty; an i 
soi icti , he door; the gas ; 
a eviction tag hangs on the door; g 
‘ns has been turned off. Her first duty is to " 
“nh meet these dire needs. This done, she it ai d 
settles down to business. p 
ee . First, a complete roster of the family, ; : 
ss including living relatives, 1s obtained for itself in 
of and the case record opened. Later the 
ted case will be “cleared” through the cen- i 
De. | tral registration bureau to prevent dupli- 1 K months 
the cation of effort. Family health is next 
*. investigated. The man has “spells.” Be- 
ctor ova gg egy eae oa a The specific economies quoted above are not taken from an isolated 
On | “si d. The tanveinn sneiiniletn tn aad. case, but are typical of the savings that Louisville Dryers are effect- 
fed a Tm dnetne ib-endk: te ances ing in fuel, power, floor space and other ways for more than a thou- 
Scinane sand plants in scores of different industries. In addition to the low- 
y ered costs, which often drop 80 per cent, there is no interruption of 
ms Receivership to help credit operations, or costly trucking or re-handling. Dried materials are de- 
livered continuously and automatically to keep pace with production. 
the DEBTS are listed and a trusteeship pro- The actual economies are frequently sufficient to pay for the entire 
or | posed to stave off garnishees and satisfy equipment in twelve to eighteen months. Scores who formerly be- 
00N creditors. When the man is discharged lieved a rotary dryer could not economically handle their products, 
i28- from the hospital this arrangement will are now using Louisville equipment for all drying operations. 
city be put into effect. Relatives are notified 
dis and, when possible, a part or all of the An Expert Survey Will Obligate You In No Way 
itor load shifted to them. ? 
the Much thought has been given to the | We are prepared to make a survey of your requirements, and to 
af: iias Wave.” Tf i¢ he trac that “crime | offer without cost to you, the written recommendations of our dry- 
suc: thrives on bad contacts and environ- ie ry OO for ee ee ee —— ~ 
aie” 4 te: divioaily tie caameen of ment, Their conclusion will be presented os a 
ead every community to maintain a well | he ep er Tin a that wit. ha 5 P ossibilities 
live manned, fully budgeted organization to | — 2 noon eg on weeanancngpers in Cost Reduction 
om remedy these bad contacts and environ- | bs ee oy me pi ones hag sige ' ; 
eat: Wa 0:7 he tras thet “wales we geo | SY ieee te Rae tce eee eck game cer 
ae ea dry erations re 
vide a wholesome environment for the | yar gga cs pacar. gp this . 2 Cut down the number of 
de- fit, lapses into unfitness are sure to | een. paves tole villi “ ; Briere nym y.- | sé fee 
ard- recur” our cities must attend to this | ae cage ee be obtained oaaak li ata 
| ; | without charge? 
am: Important item of city housekeeping | oP DE : Save 50% to 75% of valu- 
| up as a preventive as well as a remedial | A Louisville Dryer Never NO eee ere 
ead measure. Cost Any Buyer Anything A. Speed up production by 
to0 Any number of acute conditions and | LOUISVILLE ergy en as Soe 
sed potent reasons demand that the business | DRYING MACHINERY continuous delivery of dried 
ane world provide carefully set up public | COMPANY, aes ol nee se 
. relief organizations, to marshall the 455 Baxter PU ing on Kentucky > quality produst. 
goes country’s resources to aid the mentally, Cable Address—LOUDRY, Louisville, Ky. 
e physically and financially distressed. — —— 
When writing to Lovtsvitte Drytnc Macuinery Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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business. 


nearest office. 


DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
ERIE 
FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD 
HUNTINGTON, 
W.VA. 


AKRON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 


MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 








‘‘Budget Control”’ 


What it Does and How to Do it 


This booklet sets forth— 


1. The reasons for a budget in 


2. How each part of it should 
be prepared. 


3. The principles of its effec- 
tive operation. 


Particular attention is directed to the book- 
let at this time, because of the peculiar 
importance of the budget in the control of 
finances and improvement of organization. 
The present edition is a second printing, re- 
vised and enlarged, of the original issued by 
Ernst & Ernst in 1925. It has forty pages 
with six exhibits. Mailed on request of 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON, MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS "ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 


MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 








NEW YORK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND. ME. 
PROVIDENCE 
READING 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 

SAN ANTONIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
TAMPA 

TOLEDO 

TULSA 

waco 
WASYINGTON 
WREELING 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 
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SIGNALS ARE SAFEGUARDS 


—against failure to follow up pros- 
pects, write customers, make 2 
collections, order stock, 
stop credit, etc. 


Graffco 






make your card ue 
really efficient. Bril ———s 
liantly enamelled 
in 12 colors; made 
of spring steel 
in 2 sizes. Ask 

your dealer _ 
for Signals a 
in the or- 
ange and 
black box. 
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GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
80 Washburn Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Bent 
for Perfect Lawns! / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Inste: ad pad sowing seed, you } plant atc tollone or me 
che PP rase—and in a few mek. oa 





ad al u s in our 
ed booklet ‘Bent Lawns.” M siled on request Fall 


is the & st time to plar 
Oo. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
388 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


[AVOID ERRORS—Wwrite down your 
Telephone Memorandums. Use the 

CoLytTt“Redi-Roll” phone stand and 
provides a continuous supply of 7 


on writing shelf for *phone ry 
Compact, tegves, room, # for band 
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Trade Practices 


and the Law 


(Continued from page 48) 

| education and for constructive progress 
in industry. It also recognizes that these 
conferences belong to the province of 
| the Federal Trade Commission with 

| whose aims it is in harmony. 
Trade associations are the result of 
natural evolution and business necessity, 
| The courts have recognized their legiti- 
| mate functions and have fully appreci. 
ated their powerful influence in trade 
and industry. The Department of Justice 
| has no point of view adverse to the 
| proper activities of trade associations, 
Perhaps it is only reasonable to expect 
that certain excesses of zeal are bound 
'to occur in the experimentation with 
business practices which feature the 
| evolution of the trade association. Some 
of these practices are unlawful because 
discriminatory or because they aim to 
monopolize channels of distribution or 
for other reasons. But the complaint 
most often made is that of price fixing 
and in certain quarters convincing evi- 
| dence of this practice has been found. 





| Price-fixing is illegal 


FOR many years the fixing of arbi- 
| trary prices by agreement of competitors 
has been viewed as contrary to sane 

| public policy. The courts have declared 
| it to be illegal. There is nothing vague, 

_intangible or difficult to understand 
_about this practice. No one can be en- 
gaged in this practice without knowing 
it, and no one needs a lawyer to tell 
_ him whether he is in fact fixing prices 

| by agreements with competitors. 

When individuals violate the law 
they must not expect to justify their 
| illegal conduct by adopting formal reso- 
lutions or trade rules. Where these 
illegal practices exist the attorney gen- 
eral intends to check them. 

But in all this there is no cause for 
anxiety or uncertainty in the business 
world. No revolutionary law policies are 
impending. Those who take chances are 
relatively few, and they should not com- 
plain of the consequences. No legal pro- 
ceedings aimed at price-fixing should 
give the slightest concern to the business 
world in general. 





The Anti-Trust laws are primarily 


_aimed to protect the economic oppot- 


tunity of the individual and to promote 
steadily rising standards of fairness and 
justice. All of us believe this and surely 
we ought to work together to realize 


| this purpose. 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 


RAILROAD 
Louisville, Ky. 


Office Building Extension 
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A UNITED ENGINEERS \ 


& ConsTRUCTORS, INC 
combining 
Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
The U. G.I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 


United Engineers& Constructors 
(Canada) Ltd. 
Dwight P.Robinson & Company 
of Argentina, Inc. 


Dwight P.Robinson & Company 


of Brazil, Inc. 





Design and Construct 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM POWER STATIONS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 


Build 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 








OFFICE & MONUMENTAL 
\ BUILDINGS pf) 





en 


and Economy 


““Y DESIRE to take this opportunity to express to you 
| satisfaction we have received from the man- 
ner in which this important piece of construction 
was handled by your people, and the efficient man- 
ner in which the building was constructed, and 
particularly the saving below the estimates which 
you have been able to accomplish.” 


Built under the direction and from the plans of 
the engineering department of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, William H. Courtenay, 
Chief Engineer and J. C. Haly, Architect. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK NEWARK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO 





MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR 
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When writing to Unittep Encrnerrs & Constructors Inc. please mention Naticn’s Busing 
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From Order Clerk 
to General Manager 
in five years! 


Back in 1920, V. G. Powell of New York, was a young 
order clerk just out of the army—in 1924 he was 
directing sales and advertising—a year later he was 
general manager. In between were five years of 
capable, loyal service and two completed LaSalle 
training courses—Modern Business espondence 
and Business Management. 

Six months after starting his first course, he asked 
to handle correspondence and got the job and a raise; 
a few months later he suggested a new sales pro- 
motion department and was given the responsibility 
of organizing and directing it; soon after he recom- 
mended the beginning of advertising and was given 
that task. 

No wonder he moved up fast. Any employer would 
welcome and reward initiative and ability like that. 
Today he is the editor of his industry's magazine and 
an outstanding figure in that great field. 

Note his own comment, “‘My two training courses 
gave me more than I could have gained through ten 
years of experience.” 


Send for the Salary-Increasing 
Plan That Powell Followed 


What’s to prevent your equalling Powell’s records— 
setting new records of your own? You have the same 
twenty-four hours in the day—the same ambition to 
get ahead. Turn time into cash with the LaSalle 
salary-increasing plan. The coupon just below this 
text will bring you full particulars—without the 
slightest obligation. Whether you adopt the plan or 
not, the basic information it will place in your hands, 
without cost, is of very real and definite value. 

If a successful career is worth a 2c stamp and two 
minutes of your time, check the field of advancement 
that appeals to you, fillin your name and address, and 
place the coupon in the mail TODAY. 


=——=—-=< Find Yourseif Through La Salle ==--= 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 9374-R Chicago 

I should be glad to learn about your salary-increas- 
ing plan as applied to my advancement in the busi- 
ness field checked below. 


D Business Management 

C Higher Accountancy 

OTraffic Management 

CD Modern Salesmanship 

DLaw: Degree of LL.B. 

0 Commercial Law 

Oo Industrial Management 

(C Modern Foremanship 

(Personnel Management 

O Railway Accounting 

D Railway Station 
Management 

CD Banking and Finance 

(0 Modern Business Corre- 





spondence 


DExpert Bookkeeping O Effective Speaking 


OC. P. A. Coaching OTelegraphy — 

OC Business English O Credit and Collection 
O Commercial Spanish Correspondence 

DOMME. cccccccecicccceseocvencosevesed Bs cacsweex 








REPRINTS 


of any article in 
this issue may be 


had at cost 


Write 
NATION'S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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Research Is Our Best Salesman 


(Continued from page 23) 


| without exhausting the possibilities. In 


asking those questions concerning 
a complete product he will produce 
thousands more relating to assembly 
units and when he begins to study them 
he meets more questions about the in- 
dividual parts from which they are 
constructed. 

Obviously, he cannot answer all of 
them. No matter how good a car he may 
produce and how much testing he may 
give it, there will always be something 
to improve. Competition in the labora- 
tory of the maker of parts, therefore, 
begins at a point beyond which it is 
impractical or impossible for the maker 
of the finished product to go. It is a 
competition not only to improve the 
performance of the final product, but 
also definitely a competition for lower 
costs, since the improved design is gen- 
erally a step toward simplicity and 


| therefore lends itself to manufacturing 





economies. 
Changes foreseen by research 
IT IS common knowledge among busi- 


ness men that with our present devel- 
opment of management and internal 


| control, few enterprises lose volume or 


fail for reasons arising within their own 
organizations. The danger lies in ex- 
ternal factors over which the manage- 
ment has no direct control. Therefore, it 


| follows that progress and expansion as 
well as survival depend on the extent 


to which change is anticipated. Change, 
in the sense of improvement, is the chief 
function of a research laboratory keyed 
to sales. 

In our own experience, the effect of 
such a research program is to set up 


| what amounts to control of the external 


factors. It produces internal economies 
by its influence on these external fac- 
tors. This influence becomes its ob- 
jective, whereas it is only a by-product 
in a laboratory geared to production 
alone. Thereby it pays for itself in 
immediate savings. It pays again by 
making it possible to retain present cus- 
tomers, and in addition it gives the 
sales organization material far enough 
ahead of competition to make healthy 
growth and expansion inevitable, other 
things being equal. 

This method of doing business like- 
wise influences the perspective of the 
sales organization. The salesman is 


compelled to think in creative terms 
It is human nature for every man q 
the firing line of sales to pay too mug 
attention to what his competitors ay 
doing. That leads him into Offering 
something “‘just as good,” and to x. 
tempt to make it better by a compet. 
tion confined to price, which som 
becomes ruinous to all concerned, 

When five men go after an order 
a price basis alone, all their employer 
are bound to lose. There is busines 
enough for all five to succeed if all sel. 
ing could be done on the theory tha 
there is no competition except for im. 
provement—which means laboratory 
competition. 


Price selling is automatic 


SOME years ago I told a group of our 
salesmen that if we were willing to sel 
on price only, there no longer would kk 
any need for salesmen. A_ jackay 


equipped with saddle bags could b , 


taught to make the rounds of buyer’ 
offices. He could be baited with hay in 
the bottom drawer of the buyers’ desks, 
and the orders could be thrown into 
the saddle bags. 

In nearly all lines of manufacture, 
real competition exists not alone in 
quality or price. We have so many sub- 





stitutes for everything that monopoly & | 
impossible. A new alloy or a new fabri | 


is matched in performance, appearance 
and durability by half a dozen other 
the moment it is announced. 

Competition, therefore, reduces itsel 
to service, and that in turn become 
primarily a problem of improvement 
Service to the immediate customer i 
not enough. The improvement must be 
carried to the point where it meams 
greater convenience, lower cost and finet 
performance in the hands of the ulti 
mate consumer, so that markets may ke 
continuously widened. 

A chronic objection to this, I am 
aware, is the old bogey of the saturation 
point. But saturation is a product 0 
standardization, not of improvement 
In the early days of radio, it wa 
proved that only 16 million sets could 
be sold because that was the number 0 
householders then financially able 
buy sets. 

Doubtless the figure was highly a 
curate if certain variables had bea 
constants. The number of householdets 
able to buy has multiplied tremendous 
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Everywhere now 
the 


ETHYL EMBLEM 


Nevery state, in every town, on every road, 
wherever you drive, you now.see the Ethy! 
emblem. 

And wherever you see that emblem, it 
means that the pump bearing it contains good 
gasoline to which has been added sufficient 
Ethyl anti-knock compound to “knock out 
that ‘knock’” in cars of average compression 
and bring out the additional power of the new, 
high-compression cars. 

The oil companies which now mix Ethyl 
fluid with their gasoline to form Ethyl Gaso- 
line supply more than half of all the motor fuel 
used in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. So you are safe in stopping at avy 
pump bearing the Ethyl emblem. Ethy! Gaso- 
line Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York. 

’ y ’ 


Please don’t put Ethyl to an unfair test or an easy test. Wait 
till your tank is almost empty; otherwise the Ethyl will be 
diluted and its effectiveness lessened. Then fill up w ith E thy]; 
take the worst hill, the worst road or the worst traffic con- 
gestion you can find. Your car will prove the difference Ethyl 
makes in every phase of engine performance. 
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ETHYL GASOLINE 


When writing to Etnyt 


GasottIne CorporaTion please mention Nation's Business 
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Conservative? 


Is it conservative to charge capital 
investments to expense when to do 
so means penalization of stockhold- 
ers? Is it conservative to show high 
earnings by neglecting adequate 
provision for depreciation? Users of 


American Appraisal Service, pro- 
vided with the facts, are able to con- 
trol both their optimism and con- 
servatism, to depart only knowing- 
ly from the truth. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


and Principal Cities 


Chicago + Milwaukee 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
































Keep Up to Date 


YOU READ newspapers to keep in touch with the news 
of the world. 

Read Nation’s Business for an accurate interpretation 
of the news that affects business. 

If you are not already a subscriber, sign the 7 
attached coupon and this magazine will come ” ii 
to you regularly every month for the we 
next three years. r. 


a 
a“ 
a 
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NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 


Enter my subscription, please, for the full three-year term enroll 
ment for Nation’s Business. Bill me later for $7.50 (OR: I enclose 
remittance with this coupon.) 


Po Name eT ee 


“ Address City and State 








| ly, for example, not only through the 
| increase of wage rates but through the 





development of instalment buying ang 
generally wider extensions of credit, 

Saturation is merely a failure of labo. 
ratory competition to keep pace with 
demand. If we could balance them jn 
all industries I believe we could vir. 
tually eliminate unemployment and dis. 
tress in this country. 

That might mean less of some things, 
but it would mean incalculably more of 
others—an increase of total production, 
But we cannot attain that end merely 
by studying the production problem, 
The essential first step is to locate 
human uses. After that, production wil] 
take care of itself. 

Certainly it has been our experience 
that it will take care of itself in so far 
as the individual manufacturer is con- 
cerned. That is to say, we have found 
our engineering and research labora- 
tory a paying proposition even after all 
savings in unit costs are passed along 
to the customer. 

For one thing, volume is increased 
and profits go up accordingly. But 
there is also a saving in selling and in- 
cidental expenses when the necessity for 
high-pressure selling has been reduced 
or eliminated. Orders have a tendency 


| to become larger so that we can buy to 


better advantage. 


Good ideas are best salesmen 


WHEN we have something that we 


| know will enable our customer to widen 


his markets we do not have to worry 


| a great deal about future orders and 


next year’s business. Our salesmen, 
therefore, do not try to sell the cus- 
tomer something which he has already 
arranged to buy. Instead, they study his 
markets and his customers. The result 
is a continuous stream of suggestions 
which come to us in most instances with 


| the indorsement or by direct request of 
| our customer. 








Sometimes these relate only in- 
directly to our product, but they widen 
our market by providing an economy to 
the customer which in turn is passed 
along to the consumer. 

A case in point was the packing of 
certain parts for export. We had been 
doing it according to customer specifica 
tion and at his expense. Boxes had 
been used for many years. They were 
necessary when parts were made of cast 
iron and likely to break. But they are 
made now of steel stampings which are 
stronger and more elastic. The labo- 
ratory saved the customer $36,000 an- 
nually by proposing a shift from boxes 
to bags. 
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JRRESULTS LIKE THESE 


POINT THE WAY TO DEFINITE 
e=@ OVERHEAD REDUCTION 






A Manufacturer does a 58-hour job in 


41/2 hours with a National Check Writer 


An Installment House is saving $12,000 
a year with National Posting Machines 


A Department Store handles more 
time accounts with two less clerks 


A Wholesaler saves the time of 
four clerks on sales analysis work 








Your business may be entirely dif- 
ferent than any of these four. You 
may be a banker, a broker, a retailer, 
a public utility operator, a public 
oficial, Whatever your business you 
are interested in reducing overhead. 


National Accounting Machines cut 
costs. Their results are measured 
not in theoretical savings but in 
actual dollars and cents saved in the 
thousands of business firms where 
they are used. A National Account- 
ing Machine man will not give you 
snap judgment or a_half-formed 





opinion of what our product can save 
for you. He will make his recom- 
mendations only after a thorough 
analysis of your present method and 
your accounting problems. 


In your line of business and in your 
locality National Accounting Ma- 


chines are making real savings every 


day of the year. We shall be glad to 
show what this equipment is doing 
for others and submit... after a 
suitable investigation of your prob- 
lems ... the figure facts on what it 
can do for you in actual savings. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 


When writing to Tue Nationat Casu Recister Company please mention Nation's Business 
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There are bonds that bind 
and—Bonds that set 
you free 









[ers say you're On a motor trip 

—miles from home. Suddenly 
from around a curve tears a big 
Sedan. You swerve—and escape 
byahair’s breadth, but... Thatman 
walking on your side of the road! 
Fortunately, you don’t hit him 
squarely—he’s apparently only cut 
and bruised. If you carry adequate 
Liability Insurance with a good, 
reliable company, you are pro- 
tected against financial loss om 
claims, but— 

While lunching at a nearb 
Hotel, you are also served with 
a Writ of Attachment on which 
the ink is scarcely dry. The in- 
jured man has made use of the 
local sheriff to protect his inter- 
ests before you’ve a chance to 
leave town. Your car is “attached” 
and as effectively “tied-up” as 
though he’d put a gigantic ball 
and chain on it. What to do? 

If Atna-ized, your A2tna Service 
Certificate will identify and intro- 
duce youto the local A.tna Agent. 
(There are 20,000 of them from 
Coast to Coast!) He will promptly 
arrange for an Aitna Release of 
Attachment Bond, thus restoring 
full possession of your car—with- 
out a cent of extra cost to you. 


Etna writes Bonds as well as insurance. 
It looksafterits automobile policyhold- 
ers’ needs, not only from Coast to Coast 
but im Europe, too. It pays to be 
Atna-ized. Let the Atna-izer in your 
community give you the whole story. 













To. «= To 
FRISCO | NEW YoRK 


Company 
tna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance 
Company 
Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Obsolescence, a Persistent Competitor 


(Continued from page 38) 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers’ Associations, 
visited Japan and China to study the 
situation. This British expert reports 
that “he can state without fear of con- 


| tradiction that amongst Japanese mills 


there is not one which pursues a policy 
of a fixed percentage of depreciation. It 


| is the custom in Japan (and in China) 


to consider depreciation only after 
allocation of profits and reserves.” 

A pretty type of competition to 
face! Also not one word about obsoles- 
cence, an even more serious and in- 
sidious factor! 


No obsolescence figured 


WHILE this is criticism of Japan from 
| a British source it is also known that 
| British industries of many sorts sin 
| similarly yet differently. Although they 
may cover depreciation in their ac- 
counts, at least ostensibly, recent studies 
by the Balfour Committee show that 
British factory equipment quite com- 
monly is in need of replacement and 
huge sums needed for this rehabilitation 
are not available. This clearly suggests 
|that many British enterprises have 
| liquidated their assets presumably un- 
| consciously, through the operation of 





this obscure thing, obsolescence, What 
shall management say to stockholder 
about this? What is the position of 
competitors? Merely one more way ty 
be induced to sell below cost. 

Of course it is very comfortable to 
point a critical finger at the Japaney 
and at the British but is it not tne 
that we have the same types of bys. 
ness mind within our own boundarie? 
That is why American business tries tp 
protect itself through some 20,000 trade 
associations—business feeling the effects 
of age and poor health seeking the 
“Fountain of Perpetual Youth’, 
twentieth century Ponce de Leon. 

James A. Farrell, distinguished sted 
maker, recently pointed out that the 
steel industry finds it necessary to re. 
place its plant equipment every 16 
years. Here is one industry whos 
definitely accumulated experience makes 
it possible to treat the replacement 
problem scientifically. Unfortunately it 
seems that few other industries have 
gone so far. Only rarely do we find ac- 
countants who have a clear conception 
of the actual costs of obsolescence. 

True, the books will sometimes show 
an allowance for “Depreciation and 
Obsolescence” but too often the figure 


following these words is a mere arbi- | 


trary sum hastily arrived at and prob- 





CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Every day buildings good for many more 


years are torn down because new condi- 


| tions made them useless 
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ably reflecting more the policies of the | 
management than an accurately deter- 
mined sum. In obsolescence, business | 
faces a real hazard. It would be interest- 
ing if we could but tearn how many | 
failures among manufacturers are the | 
result of not adequately covering — 
risk. | 

A century ago individuals faced a | 
similar risk through the fire hazard. We 
have since learned to protect the prop- 
erty interests involved through study | 
—analysis of the actuarial experience. | 
Probably we shall never be able to in- 
sure against loss of property values 
through obsolescence. Instead, each en- 
terprise should insure itself. But at 
present do we not disregard the item 
instead? Perhaps the steel industry has 
developed an adequate actuarial ex- 
perience and is protecting itself. Few 
other enterprises have done so. Perhaps 
the steel industry is deceiving itself, for 
many other kinds of machinery are 
hopelessly obsolete long before reach- 
ing that romantic age for womanhood 
—sweet sixteen! 

Certainly the larger steel companies 
have adequate earnings and _ general 
reserves that insure their safety; but, I 
submit, it is bad management to be 
forced to meet these losses simply by 
subtracting them from dividends. The 
item is a real cost and should be in- | 
cluded when determining prices. | 

Business retains its youth only so 
long as the financial structure is healthy 
and its management virile, vigorous, | 
and vigilant. | 





A science of replacement 


FOLLOWING this line of thought, the 
Department of Commerce was recently 
requested to make a survey of the ma- 
chinery in the industry that produces 
bathing suits, sweaters, golf stockings, 
and the like. The report, recently pub- 
lished, shows a striking amount of 
machinery of ancient models still at 
work. Other experiences suggest that 
many industries here and abroad are 
similarly handicapped. Manufacturing 
industries need to develop a science of 
replacement and first steps are being 
taken to this end through developing a 
sort of actuarial experience—the facts 
that will reveal not merely the problem 
but its solution. Furthermore, scientific 
replacement must be covered not merely 
through better knowledge of machinery 
“life expectancy” and “exhaustion” but 
these must be carried into the accounts 
—a sort of blood transfusion that will 

nourish and invigorate the financial | 
structure endowing the whole enterprise | 
with perpetual youth. : 
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CAN BE REDUCED 


Have you noticed the modern 
type of gasoline pumps when 
you drive up to a Super Service 
Gas Station—have you com- 
pared them with the old style 
heavy pumps? 

Here's what has happened— 
besides producing a better look- 
ing pump the manufacturers have 
lightened the weight—in one in- 
stance reduced it from 106 pounds 
to 42 pounds—simplified assembly 
—eliminated breakage—obtained 
a smoother, more perfect surface 
for finishing—reduced 
production costs — by 
the use of Pressed Steel! 


“PRESS IT FROM 







The pump industry is but one of 
many industries that have profited 
in the same way. Eighteen concrete 
examples in as many industries 
are given in the book “Adventures 
in Redesign.” 

Without the expenditure of a 
single dollar— without obligation 
—you can easily take advan- 
tage of this YPS 
Cost Cutting Serv- 
ice. Send for this 
“Book of FACTS” 
today. Pin the 
coupon below 
to your business 
letter-head. 





ADVENTURES 
|IN-REDESEGN 





STEEL INSTEAD” 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 











The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, 
304 University Road, Warren, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your FREE book, “Adventures in Redesign.” 














When writing to THe Youncstown Pressep Steer Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Bic 
VOLUME 
METHODS 


the solution to lower 


costs on diminished volume” 


AREFUL studies have shown that 


“mass production” savings in 
handling materials, result not so much 
from large volume as from the adop- 
tion of a standard method of handling 


a standardized load. 


Raw materials, goods in process, 
finished products—all become stand- 
ard units when loaded on platform 
skids. And when skid loads are handled 
throughout the plant on electric lift 
trucks, movement of materials takes on 
the characteristics of mass production. 

It is this principle that is enabling 
industrial executives to make big vol- 
ume savings in material handling even 
on a diminished plant output. 


An Elwell-Parker electric 


type” truck and small loading plat- 


“chisel 


Oversize motors, heavy in 
copper, take all the power 
the battery delivers. No 
fuses are necessary. Power 
failure at crucial moments 
is avoided. This, together 
with automatic control fea- 
tures protecting operator 
and truck, will interest your 
Safety Committee. 


were the means 
of reducing costs for one firm. The 
truck lifts three, four, or five bags 


forms, shown below, 


at a time from the platforms and 
carries them to the car. Because the 
truck lifts the load to a height of 
59 inches, when necessary, it is possi- 
ble to quickly and easily load a car 
to capacity. Savings on loading opera- 
tions alone run as high as 15 cents 
per ton. Boxes, bales and bundles can 
be handled in a similar manner. 


In a 


the pertinent facts bearing on your 
own handling problem. If his name 
does not appear in your telephone 
direct to Elwell- 


directory, write 


Parker in Cleveland. 





The Elwell: Parker Electric Co. 


SHIP on 
SKIDS 





Tre Ercwe 


When writing t 


Designers and Builders of Electric Industrial | 
Trucks, Tractors and Cranes for 24 years. 


4251 St. Clair Avenue, Cleweland, Ohio 


Tructors 


LL~ParKFrR Fircre: 


c Co. please mention Nation’s Busine 


| 





A Priceless Treasure 
of Business 


(Continued from page 35) 
nomics, together with many books te. 
lating to the economic causes of the 
French revolutions of 1789 and 1848. 
There is also a noteworthy assemblage 
of the writings of the French Physio. 
crats, including a number of works 
which are lacking in the collection of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. We find here 
a complete set of the almost unique 
Ephémérides du Citoyen of some 60 
volumes, isolated numbers of which are 


| now quoted at 20,000 or 30,000 francs 


apiece, when they turn up. In the 
Spanish, the Dutch and the Portuguese 
sections are a large number of volumes 
and papers tracing the development of 
trade and finance in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

“The library, in fact, covers the entire 
field of economics as it was analyzed 
and described by the best minds in the 
whole period from the thirteenth cen- 
tury to modern times. One of the most 
interesting groups of the earliest records 
are the Incunabula of the fifteenth and 


| sixteenth centuries, dealing, of course, 





' ings and their beautiful, 


with the ecclesiastical precedents, cus- 


ide : | toms and regulations of preceding cen- 
brief interview, an Elwell- |. 
Park : -ckly 0; | turies. Here is one, you will note, with 
ark o > ro > j ° ° . 

en a en en eo | te ite at Me publication, 1473, prob- 


ably the oldest of all the volumes in the 
library, and still fine and sound after 
450 years and passing through no one 
knows how many hands. The Incunab- 
ula contain approximately 100 items. 


When books were hand made 


“OBSERVE hov, in this ancient illumi- 
nated missal the chapter initialings are 
beautifully designed and hand-colored 
in red and blue and gold, and how the 
margins are attractively decorated by 
the same clever old monkish artists. The 
summae (or compends) formed a sort 
of reference library for the churchmen— 
books of authority to which they could 
resort for correct precedents in dealing 
with matters of the confessional re- 
lating to trade, usury, currency, debts 
and such material matters. 

“They used these books pretty 
much as lawyers today use their law 
libraries for precedents and decisions. 
Some of the items in the summae are 
among the most valuable in the whole 
collection. 

“Most of these ecclesiastical tomes 
with their marvelous hand-tooled bind- 
hand-made 
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lamas EXECUTIVES 
investigating conditions in Piedmont 
Carolinas, invariably ask three questions 
that bulk bigger than any others in the 
decision to re-locate their plants here: 


WILL WE BE COMFORTABLE? 

— That question comprehends the 
whole range of life, not mere physical 
well-being. The answer is quite as com- 
prehensive 


Life here 1s active and stimulating. People 
are neighborly, hospitable, and well-bred. 
A developing country creates a spirit of 
optimism and accomplishment. 


The cities are growing, yet tar from over- 
grown. Thoroughly modern apartments are 
available, but single homes with spacious 
grounds are the rule 


Servants are plentiful, capable and faithful. 
Seven or eight years is no unusual period 
for a maid or manservant to remain with 
one family 


The population is over 99% native born, 
of the old racial American stocks. It 1s pre- 
dominantly white; there isnorace problem. 


Situated on a plateau at the foot of the 
lofty Appalachians, our summer tempera- 
tures equal those of southern New York 
and Pennsylvania, with this important dif- 
ference: there 1s 10 to 15% LESS humidity 
here Our summer days are nearly an hour 
shorter. Our nights are usually cool. 


In winter, our days are nearly an hour 
longer than yours, and the winter temper- 
ature averages 15° to 20° warmer. 


We can reach, in two or three hours, 
mountain retreats 3,500 to 4,500 feet 
above sea level We can drive in a morn- 
ing to the pleasant coastal resorts of the 
Atlantic. Good hunting and fishing await 
us in both sections. And all around us are 
golf courses — many of which are known 
throughout the world. 


WHAT OF THE 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATION? 


—Our children attend grammar and, 


high schools of more than ordinary excel- 
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= -DUGATION 
BRING FACTORIES TO 
PIEDMONT CAROLINAS 


lence. The nature of the population makes 
any other course unnecessary. They may 
rub elbows with less well-to-do school- 
fellows, but their associates all have a 
backgound of sturdy American ancestry 
that antedates the days of Daniel Boone. 


This whole section is thickly studded 
with colleges and universitiess both for 
men and for women. Many are of major 
size and highest standing in the educa- 
tional world. You find here broad- 
mindedness and urbanity, for culture has 
been a tradition since Colonial days. 


WILL MY BUSINESS PROSPER? 
—Only if it belongs here logically 
will you be encouraged to locate in this 
region. In most lines production costs are 
definitely lower than in other sections. 


Overhead and operating costs as repre- 
sented by land, building, power, and heat 
are decidedly favorable. Raw materials 
are abundant and in many cases practically 
untouched 


Labor 1s plentiful; nearly three-fourths of 
the available supply being still engaged in 
farming. The training period for new work- 
men is remarkably short. The rate of pro- 
duction 1s satisfactorily high. The attitude 
is friendly and co-operative 

Sales costs parallel production costs. You 
are within economical reach of 66% of 
the Nation’s purchasing power. And IN 
ALL BUT THREE LINES, you will find the local 
market as yet requiring imports from other 
states to supply its needs. 


Beyond these low costs of production and 
marketing, another and important element 
of prosperity is the constant increase and 
appreciation of values, 
far exceeding that of 
highly industrialized, 
closely built-up sections. 


Send for the booklet of 
detailed facts shown 
here. Address, please, 
Industrial Department, 











Room 106, Power 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 








DUKE POWER COMPANY 
SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO. 
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WANTED 


50 PACKING PLANTS of average ca- 
pacity are wanted, to supply the 
fresh and preserved meats and meat 
products now imported into the 
Carolinas at a freight cost of over 
$5,000,000 annually. Twelve pack- 
ing plants are at present in successful 
operation here. 


32 SHIRT FACTORIES are needed here 
to make the $8,000,000 worth of 
shirts that are now brought into the 
Carolinas each year. At present 14 
manufacturers of shirts are operat- 
ing factories in this territory. 


—% _ 


90 LEATHER GOODS MANUFAC. 
TURERS of average size would not 
be able to meet today’s demand in 
theCarolinas with their entire output. 

= 


100 CANNERIES could thrive here sup- 
plying PRESENT Carolina demand 
for canned fruits and vegetables. 
We now pay $2,000,000 per year 
for FREIGHT on such goods shipped 
in from other states. Meanwhile we 
ship canning crops in carload lots. 


—t— 
950 MAKERS of WOMEN’S CLOTH- 


ING could locete here, and every 

cent’s worth of their output could 

be disposed of locally. Our present 

annual purchases of women’s ap- 

perel from other states total 
000. 


‘ ‘ 


MANY OTHER INDUSTRIES are 
equally needed here to supply pres- 
ent local demand—ranging from 
candy to thrown silk, from asbestos 
fabrics to wood-preserving plants, 
from bobbins to roofing materials. 
Probably the facts about YOUR 
line are as illuminating as those 
quoted above. Why not send TO- 
DAY, for the booklet, PIEDMONT 
CAROLINAS, WHERE WEALTH 
AWAITS YOU? 





AND OTHERALLIED INTERESTS 
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LAKOL INAS 
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If you were 
putting machine figuring 
on a piecework basis::++ 


OULDN’T your first con- 

cern be to make sure of 
getting the right machine—the 
surest, swiftest and most depend- 
able machine—the one with the 
greatest Speed - with - Accuracy 
capacity on your figure-work? 


Nothing shows up the true 
economic value of any machine 
like piecework. Because, under 
that system all work must, of 
necessity, be measured to deter- 
mine the remuneration. 


With a definite measure of per- 
formance before you, there can 
never be any doubt about which 
machine to buy. 


So, even though your figuring 
machine operators are not on 
piecework, why buy any adding- 
calculating machine without first 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 






Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-Key safeguard 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 


FOR ALL FIGURE WORK 


finding out which one will turn 
out the most work in the least 
time, and at the lowest cost? 


Isn’t it better to demand, be- 
fore purchase, a measured pro- 
duction test of every machine 
considered? 


The Comptometer accepts that 
test. Sound reason commends it. 


Remember, too, that operat- 
ing skill is an ‘mportant cost- 
reducing factor in figure-work. 
Trained operators cost less be- 
cause they do more and better 
work. That is why, through a 
chain of Comptometer schools, a 
dependable supply of trained 
clerks and operators is kept con- 
stantly at the command of em- 
ployers—a service without charge. 
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illustrations in colored inks and gold 
leaf came from monasteries in Galigy 
and Hungary, old religious houses hard 
hit by the after effects of the war ang 
in great need of funds. Within th 
covers of the books is economics ‘in its 
swaddling clothes, the beginnings g 
business and trade and finance as far 
back as the early part of the thirteent, 
century when Europe was just beginning 
to emerge from the paralysis of the Dark 
Ages. In these books is the assemble 
knowledge of the best ecclesiastical 
minds of the times, a priceless heritage 
of the earliest business history,” 





| Reading a whole library 


| I ASKED Professor Seligman whether 
he had read all of the books and doc. 
ments in the vast collection—almost 
50,000 items. He smiled and answered 
unequivocally : 

“IT can say yes for this reason. Or. 
dinarily it would take a lifetime to read 
all the books, pamphlets, letters, broad- 
sides and so on. But I have trained my. 
self to know how to read. I can absorb 
at a glance the sense of an entire page. 
As these books and papers were acquired 

and acquired usually along a definite 
line and to fill in certain gaps—I knew 
precisely where in each book or docu- 
ment to look for what I wanted. It was 
not necessary to pore through every 
volume or every document. A chapter 
here and there, sometimes a few pages, 
gave me the heart of the volume and the 
knowledge I required. In that sense | 
can say that I have read every item of 
the 50,000.” 


Books are in fine condition 


condition as regards preservation and 
binding. Experts who have examined 
the library recently have commented on 
that fact. 

An unusually large number of the 
books have been rebound by Riviere 
of London in half, three-quarter of 
full French Levant, and the cost of 
such rebinding today, I am told by 4 
New York bookseller of note, would be 
fully $40,000, if not a great deal more. 

Of all the items making up this e& 
traordinary world history of business 
since its beginnings some 60 per cent 
are from English sources and in the 
English language, some 10 per cent 





| 





When writing to Fret 


& Tarrant Mrc 


Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


the French language and the remaining 
30 per cent divided among German, 
Italian, Spanish and Dutch. A number 


| of volumes of the Incunabula ard from 


other sources are, of course, in Latin. 





THE entire library is in wonderful | 
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Opportunity in a 
Pump Handle 


(Continued from page 43) 
gerously solemn nonsense. They organ- | 
ize mythical expeditions for impossible 
objects and inject into such imaginative 
enterprises no little of the executive 
genius and planning skill that have put | 
so many of them where they are at the 
head of great corporations. At the | 
moment they are deeply concerned over 
the preservation of the cast-iron animal | 





life of America. 

It seems—they tell you solemnly— | 
that the United States is about to lose | 
almost every vestige of the cast-iron | 
animal life which made this country so 
notable among the nations of the world 
back in the administrations of Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur and Grover Cleveland. 
That was the period of culture, it may 
be recalled, when men of standing and 
substance ornamented their front 
lawns with noble stags cast in iron, or 
with imposing iron dogs. 





Lo, the poor cast-iron dog 


AN EXPEDITION organized a year or 
0 ago to investigate the report which 
had come to the ears of the Guild, that 
the cast-iron animal life was nearly ex- 
tinct, reported a situation squaring with 
the rumor, and a further expedition was 
launched to rescue such specimens as 
still might survive and eventually gather 
them together in a national park for the 
permanent preservation of this historic 
and precious cast-iron animal life, both 
wild and tame. 

There are innumerable other enter- 
prises, such as the rescue of the wooden 
cigar store Indian, which amuse the 
Guild and provide excuses for “‘business 
meetings,” where good cigars are 
smoked and good food eaten, and where 
the never-wearying and inexhaustible 
anecdotes of boyhood are told and re- 
told with vast gusto. The Guild is some- 
what concerned, one is informed, re- 
garding the virtual disappearance of the 
mustache cup which once ornamented 
father’s place at the dinner table. 

You may observe, as it chances, upon 
the wall of the private office of some of 
our American chiefs of industry or 
commerce a small, framed parchment 
testifying to membership in this amus- 
Ing Guild of Former Pipe-Organ 
Pumpers, and if this diploma should 
happen to meet your eye consider it 
Proof that the American business man 


THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA’S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 


in endless march, the prod- 
ucts of industry file through 
Peelle Doors. From the throb- 
bing dynamo to the faintly 







ticking watch, from the fra- 





gile drinking glass to the 


ey 
, | Cy 
oY en 


shoes you wear...these 
products and hundreds more 
...in some stage of manu- 
facture, have benefited by 
the utility of a Peelle Door. 
For over twenty-five years, 























architects and engineers, 
planning with industry, have 
specified Peelle Doors for 
shaftway duty... recogniz- 
ing in them the solution to 
many and varied vertical 
traffic problems. Electrified 


... automatically opening 





and closing at the touch of 
a button... Peelle Doors 
further simplify operation, 
increase efficiency and low- 
er costs. Consult our engi- 
neers, or write for catalog. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadeiphio, 
Atlanta, and 30 other cities + in Conodo 
Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario 


PEELLE 


FREIGHT ELEVATOR 


















A new book presenting opportunities for the 
development of new markets in Canada, the 
British Empireand the many countries with 
which Canada enjoys nation trade treaties 
has just been published. It will be sent on 
request without obligation. 


Department of Development 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
Pewer Building + Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

















has not quite forgotten how to play— 


has not lost his essential boyhood. | 








* John Hays Hammond, world famous engineer, tells why the low 
price of silver has reduced purchasing power and helped bring 


What Causes Depressions? 
| 
| 


on the slump. Read his article in the October Nation’s Business. | 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


A Business Man’s Life 


F you want a building, a ma- 
chine, or a raw material, you 
order it to specification—and 

get what you order. Not so with 
men, especially those with execu- 
tive, administrative, or selling 
ability. Business or inventive 
genius cannot be obtained on order 
and is rarely replaceable. 


In almost every business, 
whether it be a corporation, part- 
nership, or a sole-proprietorship, 
there is one man—perhaps several 
—who is outstandingly valuable to 
the management of that business. 

You know who these men are in 
your organization. If you are 


interested in a plan whereby Life 
Insurance can be applied in the 
permanent interestof your business, 
we shall be glad to supply in- 
Address: 


formation. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 


Please send information regarding part- 
nership and corporation insurance, 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 
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Have your secretary send 10c for 
assorted samples to find your per- 
sonal pen. Esterbrook Pen Co., 
50 Cooper Street. Camden, N. J. 
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The Correspondent Bank and Progress 


(Continued from page 32) 
sponsible banker and obtaining a defi- 
nite decision from him, you have taken 
away the assets of his personal char- 
acter and ability and reduced him to 
an impersonal statement, a set of figures 
which may not represent the true credit 
risk. If his affairs and requirements 
have to be referred to some remote point 
for decision, he might as well do his 
business with the Post Office. 


Banks are free to choose 


UNDER correspondent banking, the 
smaller banks throughout the country 
are free to make independent banking 
connections with correspondents in the 
larger cities from whom they receive 
practically the same banking service 
which they give their own depositors. 
When a customer wants information 
about other than local investment 


_ securities or about some business house 


or individual in some other part of the 
country his banker writes to New York 


| and obtains full use of the investment 





advisory service or of the credit depart- 
ment which it maintains. 

If the local bank has surplus money 
on hand, it has its New York correspon- 
dent lend it on call or on time against 
listed securities, or has it buy commer- 
cial paper or other short time or long 
time investment. 

The local banker has at his command 
the knowledge and experience of his 
correspondent in matters of trust busi- 
ness as well as commercial banking. Any 
foreign business which he may have is 
sent through his correspondent bank 
and he is thus placed in close touch with 
the country as a whole; enabled to 
finance the flow of business for his town 
to any part of the country or the world. 
Furthermore, his correspondent is inter- 
ested in his success and cooperates with 
him to achieve it. 

Through decades of competition for 
the deposits of banks, the large banks 
in the principal cities have developed a 
highly efficient service as correspon- 
dents. Any bank in our country has an 
independent choice of correspondents in 
an open competitive field. It does busi- 
ness solely as a customer of the larger 
bank, obtaining for itself and its de- 
positors all the facilities and advantages 
which the larger bank has to offer. 

The service is based largely on the 


_ balances maintained with the corres- 


pondent bank on which the depositing 
bank receives interest while it has none 
of the overhead cost of the correspondent 
bank in rendering this service. The yg. 
ume of business between independent 
banks and their correspondents is great. 
er now than it was before the Federal 
Reserve System was inaugurated; in it. 
self evidence of the way in which the 
Federal Reserve System has strength. 
ened correspondent banking. 

Correspondent banks do not levy 
tribute on the deposits and profits of 
local banks. Correspondent banks do 
not dictate to local banks what business 
they shall do. The local bank deals with 
its correspondent as principal to prin- 
cipal; not as subordinate to superior. 
When funds go from the local bank to 
the correspondent they go on the local 
bank’s initiative; they come back on the 
same initiative. The local bank, sensi- 
tive to the opportunities and needs of 
the locality and using the funds of local 
capitalists and local depositors for local 
service, is the power station of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Correspondent bank relations have 
kept our banking system independent 
and free. We do not believe that these 
relations are going to be sacrificed ona 
wholesale scale by the surrender of our 
bankers to the temptations to sell out 
their banks for more than they can be 
worth in terms of service to their com- 
munities. 


Who shall be managers? 


IN ITS approaches to the managements 
of banks and their stockholders, “the | 


new movement in banking” offers noth- 
ing better in the way of service to 4 
community when it proposes conversion 
of independent banks into branches of a 
large remote bank or into agencies of 4 
remote holding company. 

Certain features of “the new move- 
ment in banking” are not new. The 
mergers of institutions into larger insti 
tutions to meet, economically, needs for 
larger local units and the provision o 
branches in restricted localities whet 
for every practical purpose personal 000- 
tacts are preserved, need no argument 
their defense. The burden of proof lies 
on the advocates of an extensive concel 
tration of banking power which would 
diminish and threaten the extinction 0 
our banking independence and our bank- 
ing home rule. 
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DAYLIGHT J ANDINGS 


for the 


MIDNIGHT MAIL 





A night view of the Newark (N.J.) Airport, illuminated with Westinghouse Airport Lighting equipment. 


Tue mail’s coming in! Out of the dark stillness far above 
comes a faint hum, swelling into a rhythmical throb that 
quickens the blood with the insidious power of a tom-tom. 
A random flash from a wandering beacon picks up the glint 
of a silver wing. The throbbing ceases—then a golden 
torrent of light suddenly pours forth 

actoss the broad field, flooding it with Westinghouse 

a glare-free, shadowless brilliance. —— 
Midnight is turned magically to noon e 








—and the midnight mail glides grace- 
fully down to a daylight landing. 

On hundreds of airports throughout 
the world today, this scene is all in the 
day’s work. And in many outstanding ‘ 
examples, such as the new municipal 
field at Newark, the lighting equipment 


that makes it possible is by Westinghouse—a part of 
Westinghouse’s contribution to the new industry that is to 
become the tool of all industries. 

On many a desolate, inaccessible mountain-top, beacons 
are kept unfailingly alive by Westinghouse individual 
electric plants. And throughout every step of aircraft and 
engine manufacture you will find Westinghouse motors and 
Westinghouse electrical equipment showing the way to 
low-cost, standardized production. 

Westinghouse service to aviation is typical of its service 
to all industry, wherever there is need for specialized 
knowledge in the electrical engineering field. 





Tune in the Westinghouse Salute over WJZ and 
the coast-to-coast network, every Tuesday evening. 
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The Auto Improves the Railroads 


By LABERT ST. CLAIR 


@ MANY MEN have discussed the motor car’s 


effect on the railroads but Paul Shoup is, we 
believe, the first to see the auto as a benefactor. 
In this interview the president of the Southern 
Pacific describes some new things that will 
interest you as a shipper and he gives the credit 


to the automobile 


UBLIC transportation men are better salesmen than 
they used to be, Paul Shoup, president of the 
Southern Pacific Company, declares. He should 
know. The company he heads controls or is affiliated 
with steam, electric, steamship, express, bus and truck 

lines, as well as oil properties. Besides, he is president of the 
American Electric Railway Association, members of which 
carry 40 million passengers daily. 

There are two reasons for this improved selling, in Mr. 
Shoup’s opinion. Competition and a better and broader line 
of goods for sale. 

Automotive transit plays a part in both reasons. Competi- 
tion from independent passenger and freight lines has made 
steam and electric carriers improve their standard line of 
goods carried for so many years. But they have not stopped 
there. They have added new lines as rapidly as they have 
proved practical. Their sample cases now contain assorted 
bus, truck and other automotive service. Finally, the public 
transportation men’s advertising and other public contact 
methods are just as modern as those of their competitors. 

Nor is the new type of transportation salesman going to 
stop with present developments. He is looking into the 
future. Air travel may expand rapidly. If so, he is ready to 
go along with it, Mr. Shoup believes. Manufacturers of air- 
craft must improve their product to such an extent that all 
doubt about its practicability will be removed, he says. Then 
the steam-electric-motor transit man will move along as the 
situation warrants. Meantime, he is willing to help, but not 
to do all the pioneering. 

“The future of air transportation is highly problematical,” 
Mr. Shoup said. “Whether we are to have planes carrying 
large numbers of persons, making greatly increased speed, 
supplanting some present forms of transportation is entirely 
conjectural. No one knows. To predict would be folly. 

“The attitude of steam railroad men, I believe, is receptive. 
How far they will go in using air machines depends entirely 
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HARRIS & EWING 


PAUL SHOUP 


on the manufacturers of planes. Railroad men are willing to 
supplement their rail service in any practical way, but they 
must be shown that the service will be practical. 

“Passenger travel will increase, I presume, in proportion 
to the betterment of facilities. For instance, air service, let us 
say, involving only one change between Chicago and the 
Coast would with safety be more attractive than the present 
service. 

“I cannot go along with those who predict flying freight 
trains. Doubtless air routes will prove popular for light 
packages and even larger shipments of great value, but pres- 
ent freight movements will be effected little by plane develop- 
ments in the near future. The test of every carrier service is 
whether it meets merchandising demands. Our present rail 
freight service does meet them. Hence, there is little likeli- 
hood of a far more expensive method of transportation, 
which would bring business no needed benefit, supplanting it. 


Passenger traffic is stabilized 


“STEAM railroad passenger business has reached a state 
of stability during the last six months. For several years be- 
fore that it was in an extremely uncertain state. 
“Passenger lines have been suffering from what I call 
‘backyard transportation.’ Competition from second hand 
buses and used automobiles operated by fly-by-night opera- 
tors has been hampering them greatly. Managements have 
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OUR ceiling—is it just a ceiling — 

or really part of the plant? Is it 
another of those unused highways over 
which, if spanned by Louden Monorails, 
the handling in your plant can be so 
speeded as to save you the cost of the 
Louden installation in a few months? 


Louden Monorail handling removes the 
wear and tear from your floors. How often 
have you been annoyed by the delay and 
inconvenience occasioned by this one ex- 
pensive item alone! The Louden Monorail 
System provides a sure, smooth track for 
moving any unit, large or small, from 
point to point about your plant—easily 
hoisting or transporting loads up to 5000 
lbs. by manual or electric power. Work- 
men, relieved of drudgery, produce more. 
Production, unhampered by crowded 
aisles and congested floor area, shows a 
Satisfying increase. And the returns from 
your investment are so large that fre- 
quently the cost of the entire system can 


USE THE OTHER 


HALF OF 





Clear the Floor 
for Production 


be written off within the year! 


You—no one else—own the 
“air-rights” to this valuable space 
in your plant. Why not have 
Louden engineers show you how 
it can be used to best advantage. 
Once planned, the Louden Mono- 
rail System is easily installed 
without expensive changes in 
your plant layout. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
Established 1867 


605 West Avenue Fairfield, Iowa 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Industrial Monorail Systems 


YOUR 


When writing to Tue Loupen Macuinery Co. please mention Nation's Business 





Use the Ceiling 
for Handling 






Industry Uses More 
Miles of Louden 


Louden .. . the first mono- 
rail... has held the lead. 
Louden users include: 
Ceramic plants, automotive 
plants, foundries, textile 
mills, paper mills, bakeries, 
machine shops, department 
stores and manufacturers of 
practically every class of 
products. 


“ 


Write for 
This Valuable Book 


“Econom- 
ical Ma- 
terial Han- 
dling” is a 
book of 
facts. Any 
executive 
interested 
in savings 
will find 
this booklet extremely 
practical and full of helpful 
suggestions for the correct 
use of modern handling 
methods. Write for your free 
copy now. 
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TAKE THIS TIP 


A famous journalist says E. H. 
Harriman could build railroads, find 


a "5 gee Se 





millions for finance, deal with intri- 
cate problems... but could not or 
would not take care of his own 


body. 


Men at the heim in big business! 
These are the men most likely to 
break under pressure—because 
they can not or will not slow down. 


To all such men we say—Sail away 
on a great Red Star or White Star 
liner. Let sunshine soak into your 
bodies—breathe the salt sea air. 
Make new contacts... widen your 
horizon. Let us tell you about the 
cruises below. 
s 
Around the World—Red Star liner Belgen- 


land most famous world cruising ship, from 
New York Dec. 15. 133 days. $1750 (up). 


Mediterranean— White Star liners 
Britannic (new) and Adriatic. 46 days. 
Sailings: Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26, Mar. 7. $695 
—$750 (up) Ist Class. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

30 Principal Offices in the United States 
sree tas and Canada. Main Office, No.1 Broadway, 
Www N. Y. C. Authorized agents everywhere. 
eae asimnatce 
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NATION’S 


met this situation wisely. It is the way 
all competition must be met. They have 
improved service. They have made it 
more attractive to the potential cus- 
tomer. Let me illustrate with some of 


| the things we have been doing on our 


lines. 

“This is an age of speed. Everyone 
wants a fast ride. It makes no difference 
whether the rider is on a steam train, 
an electric line, bus or in a private car. 


| One way to attract riders is to provide 


_speed along with clean, 


attractive 


_ vehicles. 





“Local stops, the greatest deterrent 
to speed, have suffered most from ‘back- 
yard’ and motor-car competition. Like- 
wise, these stops have slowed up our 
trains and made them less attractive 
to the through rider. So, with the coming 
of good highways, we have been able to 
eliminate many local stops, speed up 
our trains and attract more through 
riders. 

“But speed is only one element with 
which we have been successfully combat- 
ing competition. We have made both 
long and short hauls more attractive 
through improved service. For instance, 
we have learned how to make trains 
cooler merely through using different 
kinds of paint and window glass. We 
have found that aluminum painted cars 
are cooler than the old standard painted 
types. A certain style of green window 
glass removed 80 per cent of the heat 
from the sun’s rays. Also, we have found 
that wide windows, which give passen- 
gers better opportunities for seeing 
scenery, bring business. 


More comfort in Pullmans 


| “MARKED progress has been made in 





recent years in adding to the comfort 
of sleeping car passengers. With many 
of them the public is familiar. You have 
only to compare the present Pullman 
car with one of ten years ago to realize 
that new methods are in vogue. One 
attractive feature recently added is the 
individual bed. Another, now being 
tested, is telephone service between the 
passengers’ seats and dining cars. We 
are experimenting with this, on our ‘Cas- 
cade’ between San Francisco and Port- 
land. 

“But the long distance traveler is not 
the only one who is being benefited. 
Service for the day coach passenger is 
being improved. This is wise business 
policy. Also, it was quite necessary. The 
day coach business was suffering terrific 
losses from automotive competition. 

“A combined comfort and price ap- 
peal is being made to the day coach 
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traveler by our western roads. We have 
supplied individual seats, cleaner cars, 
and reasonable priced lunch service. 
Riding a day coach really is comfortable 
as well as economical nowadays. 

“On the theory that low rates, com. 
bined with a restful ride, would attract 
motor car owners, we have inaugurated 
regular daily one-way coach rates be- 
tween large terminals of two cents qa 
mile. We also have special two-way ex. 
cursions frequently. Our cash drawers 
testify that the day of excursions is not 
past. 


Cooperate with motorists 


“THE automobile industry being an 
established fact, railway men must 
make the most of it. They must use the 
bus and truck themselves wherever it is 
wise and economical, and they must 
work with the private motor car owner 
to attract as much of his business as 
possible. 

“Often we find the motor bus is the 
most economical form of transportation. 
Where it is cheaper to abandon rail line 
service and give rides by bus, we do it. 
That is the plain, common sense thing 
to do. 

“Working with the motor car owner 
doubtless has helped our business. At 
all of our stations, except one or two 
in the largest cities, we provide free 
parking space for motorists. It is to our 
advantage to have them come to the 
stations, find parking space readily and 
board our trains. That certainly is bet- 
ter than having them put to great dis- 
advantage in parking, or failing to find 
space at all. 

“In many ways we think the motor 
car has been a decided help to us. It has 
improved our highways. In certain 
parts of the Northwest it formerly re- 
quired as long for a farmer to bring his 
produce to our lines as it took to ship 
it across the United States. Now ail of 
that sort of thing is gone, and we can 
thank the motor car for it. 

“Trucks have not come into use in 
railroad circles so generally as have 
buses, but undoubtedly their use will 
grow. The question of store door de- 
livery of goods is attracting the atten- 
tion of all progressive transportation 
men. The service will cost more, of 
course, but it may be worth it. I. foresee 
great growth in this line of service. 

“Freight service has been greatly im- 
proved, but many of its advances have 
been of such a nature that the general 
public has not noticed them. There has 
been no marked change in styles of roll- 
ing stock nor do I expect any in the 
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"I go through a “Why not give 
‘le like this eve 
eee re 4 each department 
morning looking 
a separate color?”’ 


e 


for important of- 


fice news. e 








O question about it, if you want office routine to run swiftly and A A M M E Q M / l i. 


smoothly, put your letterheads, departmental memos and office 


forms on separate “color tracks.” Then all paper work sorts itself by B O N D 
color—and the more important activities are given the right of way. LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
The paper to use is Hammermill Bond. First, because each of the tt is ome werd of honor to the public 


thirteen colors, and white, is a sensible color — easy on the eyes and 
4 practical background for printing, typing, pen or pencil work. Also 
because you can have Hammermill Bond envelopes to match any of 
the thirteen colors and white. 

Then, of course, Hammermill Bond is the standard bond paper — 
appearance, surface, ruggedness, endurance, value—everything considered. 








FOR EXECUTIVES who want to know more about putting color to work 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your booklet,’*The Signal System,’ 
which offers helpful suggestions for speedier, surer management through the use of color in 
letterheads and office forms. 


Name Position ee 
ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 








When writing to HAMMERMILL Paper Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Scrubbing 
and 


Mopping 


COMBINED 


in one Machine 


First to make a practical floor machine, first 
with a water absorber, and first to perfect a 
vacuum mopper, FINNELL SYSTEM, 
Inc., now announces the frst successfui floor 
machine which scrubs and ‘picks up’’ in one 
operation, and can also be used for waxing 
and polishing. 


FINNELL 


COMBINATION Scrubber 
Water Absorber—Polisher 


Cheapness is no longer an excuse for mopping. 
One man, with this combination FINNELL, 
can scrub a floor perfect/y clean in half the 
time it would take him to mop it part/y clean. 
This twin disc scrubber speedily scours 
loose every bit of grime. Then, immediately, 
before the dirt has a chance to settle, a power- 
ful vacuum suction operating simultaneously 
with the brushes draws up the dirty water 
into the tank provided for that purpose. 


If you are spending money for mopping, let us, 
without cost or obligation to you, make a survey 
of your floors, and tell you how much you can 
save with this machine. Write to FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 409 East Street, 

Elkhart, Indiana 

Eight other FINNELL models for 
scrubbing, polishing and maintain- 
ing all types and conditions of 
floors. 


For Homes, Too, FINNELL 
Household model. Waxes, polishes, 
refinishes, or scrubs—wet or dry. 
Write for booklet. 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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immediate future but service is getting 
better through almost imperceptible 
improvements. 

“There is, for instance, the matter of 
engines. Within recent years, railroad 
men thought two kinds of engines were 
necessary, a high-wheeled one for pas- 
senger trains and a low-wheeled one for 
freight. Now, with a faster speed re- 
quirement for freight trains, locomo- 
tives are interchangeable in freight and 
passenger service in a large degree. 


Locomotives run farther 


“INCIDENTALLY, another peculiar 
thing has occurred in connection with 
passenger engines. In other days, it was 
thought that every engine had to go 
into a roundhouse for inspection and 
overhauling after a run of 200 or 300 
miles. Then someone tried running an 
engine 800 miles before putting it in the 
roundhouse, and that worked all right. 
Now we wonder why we used to pull 
them out of service so frequently for 


inspection. 
“To return to freight service, the 
greatest improvements have been 


effected in loading, better roadbeds and 
straighter tracks. All of these things have 
made for greater speed. Freight trains 
run on fast schedules, the same as pas- 
senger trains. 

“Whatever the future holds for freight 
improvements certainly will be along 
the lines already indicated. Modern 
merchandising demands dependable 
schedules and it is getting them. If the 
demand for faster service comes, and the 
consumer can stand the tariff, doubtless 
operators will find a way to supply it. 
But I foresee no radical changes now. 

“Local transportation supplied by 
electric rail and bus lines offers a seri- 
ous problem, but one which will be 
solved, I am sure. 

“The answer undoubtedly is coordi- 
nation of rail lines and buses under sin- 
gle management. Wherever success is 
being attained in local transit, this sys- 
tem is in vogue. 

“The fact that few local transporta- 
tion companies today are earning a fair 
return on capital invested does not dis- 
courage me as to their ultimate future. 
The first test of any service is whether 
it is necessary. If it is necessary, it will 
pay. There is no escape from making it 
pay. The people will have it. The money 
will be forthcoming from somewhere. 

“Undoubtedly, rail lines will remain 


' the backbone of our local transit. It is 
| all right to talk of buses supplanting 


rail cars. 
“But they cannot do it in metropoli- 


tan centers. Looking about in Los 
Angeles or San Francisco for instangp 
we can readily see the fallacy of such 
talk. Rail lines alone can carry crowds 
in the rush hours. They must and will 
remain in service. 

“Do not misunderstand me as mipj. 
mizing the efficiency of the bus. In its 
place it is a practical vehicle. Where bys 
service is advantageous, local transpor. 
tation men should provide it, of course 
And they will. The day of rapid trangit 
is coming fast in our large cities, Such 
subway lines are expensive. Likewise 
they benefit property adjoining express 
stops. Therefore, it seems only fair that 
property which is benefited by the estab. 
lishment of rail lines should help pay 
the cost of them. It is unfair to place the 
whole burden of such systems on the car 
riders. 

“As for transportation companies al- 
So operating taxicab lines, I should say 
it is a local question. In some cities the 
local transportation managements might 
run taxis to an advantage; in others not. 

“Everywhere, the transportation man 
is becoming a better salesman than for. 
merly. 

“And being a better salesman, he 
first produces a superior quality of prod- 
uct and then he sells it intensively by 
every kind of salesmanship, printed and 
spoken, which he can cornmand.” 





Airlines Will Link 
British Empire 


EFORE the year is out England 
a will have bound together, by that 

Anglo-Saxon technique she has 
for empire building, her vast possessions 
in a network of far-flung air lines. They 
will be of commercial import. 

Today, she has completed at Mon- 
treal, Canada, Ismailya, Egypt, and 
Karachi, India, mooring towers for her 
leviathans of the sky—the R-100 and 
the R-101. Towers are also under con- 
struction in her South African posses 
sions and in Australia. 

The first long flight of the R-100 to 
Montreal has just been completed. This 
flight inaugurated British commercial 
air service from the Old to the New 
World. In September the R-101 expects 
to take off for Egypt. 

At the same time that these services 
are being inaugurated others of like 
character are being projected territor- 
ally to the end that the British Empire 
be as undivided in the air as it is 
the sea and under the Crown.—J. L. © 
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The Tangled Web 


of Farm Finance 


(Continued from page 58) 
agreement is clear enough, but this is a 
governmental system of banking de- 
signed to help the farmer, and how can 
it help him if it penalizes him? On the 
other hand, it must be conceded that 


some of the associations are responding | 
to education and are willingly assuming | 


their responsibilities. 


Nor is the Board satisfied to tax the | 


farmer while he is still a borrower. Even 
after his loan has been fully paid the 
Board has asserted the right to retain 
the farmer’s stock in the association as 
a protection against losses on loans 
made while he was a member, and 
which he theoretically helped approve, 
but which have not yet been paid. Need- 
less to say, many farmers do not like 
treatment such as this from their Gov- 
ernment at Washington. 


Enpress papan 


NEWEST GIANTESS OF THE 


PACIFIC “MIRACLE” 











This feeling has had its effect upon | 
the usefulness of the system. In many | 


cases, able borrowers, startled by the 
discovery of their full obligations as 
members of a farm-loan association, 


have withdrawn their loans and trans- | 


ferred them to other agencies. It has 
also had the effect of frightening off 
new borrowers wherever alternative 
available credit facilities existed. 


Fewer loans are made 


AS A result, we find the loans of the 
12 federal land banks declining and the 
proportion of rejected applications in- 
creasing, the latter indicating, possibly, 
a deterioration in the quality of the ap- 
plications. Some of the decline in busi- 
ness is due to the unfavorable market 
for bonds in the latter part of 1928 and 
the first nine months of 1929. That can- 
not explain the drop of approximately 
25 per cent between March 1927 and 
March 1928 nor can it explain the drop 
in the percentage of applications ac- 
cepted from 43 per cent of the total in 
1928 to 37 per cent in 1929. 

Another phase of the recent adminis- 
tration of the land-bank system which 
has caused some rumblings not only 
among the farmers but also among 
bank officials is the multiplication of 
the appropriation required for the effi- 
cient conduct of the system. Whereas 
only $290,000 was used by the Board 
in 1923, the present Board has asked 
More than a million dollars for the fiscal 
year 1930-31. This cost is divided 
among the federal land banks, the 
federal intermediate-credit banks and | 





@ The mammoth white 
hull of the new Empress of Japan looms 
on the Pacific horizon! On Sept. 4, she 
makes her first dash from Vancouver to 
Hawaii and the Far East...26,000 gross 
tors, 39,000 tons displacement, 21 knots 
speed...largest, fastest shiponthe Pacific. 

Her luxurious appointments surpass 
even those of her famous sisters, 
Empresses of Canada, Russia and Asia. 
Her swimming pool tiled in green and 
black marble, her suites-with-bath open- 
ing on private verandahs, her telephones, 
lifts, teakwood floors, sports deck, period 
lounges, these are but a few of the high- 
lights in her appearance and facilities. 
Now, more than ever, that smart group 
of Orient commuters will insist on the 
white Empress route, with its New York- 
Paris cuisine and service. The Empresses 
offer proportionately fine second class. 

These great white Empresses are per- 
forming the Pacific “miracle.” They 
make Hawaii a casual trip. They speed 
to Yokohama in 10 days. They put gay 
Shanghai and quaint Manila nearer than 
travel minds ever dreamed. They turn 
Far East into Near West. Take them 





She brings the Orient 2 days nearer 


either via Hawaii, the paradise route, 
or straight across to Yokohama from 
Vancouver and Victoria. 

Ask for folder showing complete 
Empress sailings, ships’ plans, and 
illustrated color booklets on the 
fascination of the Orient experience. 
Information, reservations and freight 
inquiries from your own agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Montreal and 29 other cities 





A Far Eastern rite 


... the buying of offerings at Temple gates in the United States and Canada. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


When writing to any Canaptan Pactric office please mention Nation’s Business 
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Proven most productive 
of results—striking com- 
bination of neon Flez- 
lume tube . . . clearly 
readable raised glass let- 
ters . . . flashing erposed 
pone bulbs for spectacu- 
arity 


427erucrpiauMMmD 


Draw More of the Public 


to Your Business 


ARK your business as progres- 
sive. Give location the 
continuous day-and-night attraction of 


your 
a Flexlume electric display. 


Notice, on prominent business fronts, 
the greater brilliance and uninterrupt- 
ed service of neon Flexlume tubing. 
Brilliant reds, decorative blues, greens 
and other colors have been perfected 
in the Flexlume laboratories to give 
lasting beauty with greater economy. 


But to appreciate 100% electrical ad- 
vertising effectiveness, ask a Flexlume 
representative to show you actual ex- 
latest combinations. 


amples of our 


They utilize the living flame of color- 
ful neon letters or borders with the 
white splendor of Flexlume raised glass 
letters . . . or flashing exposed lamps 


for spectacular effect, if desired. 


In many cities businesses are now 
enjoying the sales-producing power of 
Flexlumes on a monthly service-rental 
plan. Ask our local representative for 
details . . . or write us to submit the 
facts and color sketch, 
ligation, of an attractive display for 
your building front or roof. Address 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION, 1086 Maili- 
tary Road, Buffalo, N. Y. Factories 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Tex. 


without ob- 


Toronto, Can., 
Mo 


also in 


Kansas City, and Houston, 





FLEXLUME 


CORPORATION 


WEOW TUBE... - 
RAISED GLASS 

LETTER .. . EXPOSED 
LAMP OR COMBINATIONS 


SALES AND 
SERVICE OFFICES 
IN CHIEF CITIES OF 

U. S. AND CANADA 
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the joint-stock land banks in proportion 
to their resources. The part paid by the 
land banks reduces the amount avail- 
able for dividends on farm-loan associa- 
tion stock. The part paid by the joint- 
stock land banks leaves a correspond- 
ing gap in their own earnings. 

Be it understood that this is not 
passing upon the merits of these com- 
plaints. They are being noted merely for 
the purpose of measuring the rising tide 
of discontent against a system of politi- 
cal banks which a sincere body of 
officials in Washington is trying to con- 
duct on a business basis. Whether busi- 
ness and politics can be made to yield 
a satisfactory and enduring emulsion 
remains to be seen. 


Getting rid of poor land 


ANOTHER courageous policy of the 
Farm Loan Board which is destined to 
leave its scars upon the political features 
of the system is the determination to rid 
the banks of their farm lands as quickly 
as possible. In a private enterprise there 
could be no question of the wisdom of 
such a procedure. The action could be 
taken without considering long-time 
and economic effects. There 
would be no fear of political repercus- 
sion from the exercise of a right that 
clearly attaches to private property, that 
is to say, its unqualified disposal. 

The state cannot move with the free- 
dom permitted to private enterprise. 
When it embarks upon a policy, be it 
ever so sound according to the criterions 
of business, it is stopped short by con- 
siderations, social in part, but prepon- 
derantly political. Here is a bank with 
a mass of farms on its hands. They are 
unproductive. They take their annual 
toll of taxes, insurance and deprecia- 
tion. The bank is paying for the privi- 
lege of keeping them. It would be good 
business to give them away. 

A business-minded administration in 
Washington urges the banks to dispose 
of their real estate with profit if possi- 
ble, but without profit if necessary. As 
these farms are placed upon the real- 
estate market at distress prices, they 


| demoralize it. If the other sellers wish 


to remain they must join the sacrificial 
train. The entire level of farm-land val- 
ues declines, to the dismay of owners 


| and mortgage holders. 


If the depression in the market is the 


| result of natural causes, they are suit- 





ably lamented. If it is the result of radi- 
cal accounting surgery by private banks, 
let us say, there is general regret and 
pain but none will castigate these pri- 
vate institutions for measures justified 
by the final law of self-preservation. 
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But this is a governmental credit gys. 
tem, established by federal fiat. The 
banks were created by the Federal Goy. 
ernment, loans were made from funds 
raised by this federally created instiyy. 
tion. If these loans were inade on farms 
unable to support them, then title re. 
verted to a federally supervised system 
and the land thus acquired must be 
disposed of at the instance of federal 
officials. The resultant depression in ag- 
ricultural land values can be charged 
up to federal agencies by other land. 
owners and mortgage holders. 

What will happen, then, to this struc. 
ture of business administration and cap. 
able personnel so painstakingly raised 
by the party in power when it is held 
accountable? 

The zeal of the politician in this case 
is sharpened by an additional thought, 
We have mentioned the higher appro- 
priations secured by the present Board, 
It was but fitting that a part of these 
grants be allotted to the workers in the 
form of better pay. To retain able men 
it is necessary to add to the psychic 
satisfactions flowing from the conscious- 
ness of valuable public service rendered 
something more tangible, that is to say, 
a currency which the landlord and the 
grocer can also accept. The new Board 
in its effort to continue the able staff 
which it now possesses has created an 
attractive salary scale. Furthermore the 
recipients are not subject to civil-service 
requirements. What plums await the 
party which declares an open season on 
the Federal Farm Loan Bureau! 

Turn now to the benefits of this sys- 
tem of land banks and the incidence of 
the costs. For this purpose it may be 
well to consider the federal land banks 
and the joint-stock land banks sepa- 
rately. 


High interest proved necessary 


THE law placed certain restrictions 
upon the rates which might be charged 
by these two classes of banks. Said the 
legislature to the federal land bank: 

“You may not charge the borrower 
a rate exceeding that which you in tum 
pay upon your bonds by more than one 
per cent.” 

It said the same to the joint-stock 
land bank. In addition it placed this 
restriction upon the federal land bank. 
The federal land bank could not charge 
the borrower more than six per cent. In 
view of the high rates prevailing in some 
parts of the country, the South, Central, 
Northwest and Far West, it might be 
supposed that the interest burdens of 
the farmers were materially lightened. 
That is an illusory supposition. The 
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Flip. Flop, and back again 
... pawing pages 


costs money 
ay 






PEN in hand, the bookkeeper goes pawing through an antiquated book, 
searching for the right place to make a simple entry. Flip...flop, the 
pages turn...too far over...Flip...flop, too far back...Flip...flop, next page 
now...flip...no, next one...flop, and here we are! In a second the posting 
is complete and he’s off on a hunt for the next one. 

It’s finding-time that makes costly bookkeeping. When antiquated or 
ill-adapted equipment requires more time for searching than for posting, 
then bookkeeper-time is being wasted at office-boy work. 


There is a modern way to avoid wasted clerical time in bookkeeping 
...time wasted in finding accounts for entries. 


down a row of tabs, instantly locates a bank of 30 accounts, any one of 
which he can spot at a glance. With a flick of the wrist the right one is 
open before him. Finding time is a matter of seconds. Bookkeeping time 
accomplishes more. 

For executives, too, quickness of reference is of inestimable value in 
planning future business activities. 

National Visible Records ‘are unique because: [1] The back is flat; it 
expands at the touch of a thumb-lever for ease in posting. [2] When open 
for writing, the broad, flat surface 
of the back holds the book steady 
and prevents rocking. [3] Flat back 
construction avoids any hump to 
interfere with the arm in posting. 
[4] The posts are straight, polished 
and frictionless; this allows sheets 
to be turned at the flick of a wrist, 
as in a book. 

There is a stationer in your city 
who can advise you competently 
about the use of this and other 
National Record-Keeping Equip- 
ment. Ask him...or write us. 


National © 


Save Bookkeeping Time 


BOUND BOOKS LOOSE LEAF VISIBLE RECORDS 
MACHINE BOOKKEEPING EQUIPMENT 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


Department 5-W, Holyoke, Massachusetts 














VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


Please send me a copy of 


your free folder “266 Places ee en ee Pie 

Where Visible Records Can 

Save Time and Money” AdAVESS naan nnnnnnnnennnnnnnnnnnnnnnennennenennenennenenenenns 
Firm 








When writing to NationaL BLank Book Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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federal land banks discovered excellent 
reasons for those interest rates in the 
greater risks prevailing in these margin. 
al areas. The insurance companies and 
private lending agencies were not at all 
enthusiastic about loans in such terri. 
tory. When the federal land banks pro- 
ceeded to lend at the rates provided in 
the act they paid the penalty. The 
heaviest losses have been generally gus. 
tained by banks in those sections where 
the normal market rate of interest was 
high. 


The borrowers lost 


WHO bears these losses? Under the 
system of cooperative borrowing created 
in the law the losses are passed back 
upon the surviving borrowers. The 
dividends on their stock are forfeited, 
They may lose the stock altogether and 
be assessed, in addition, to the lim- 
it permitted by the law. Not only must 
these borrowers pay the defaulted loans 
of their brethren but they must also foot 
the entire cost of the colossal incompe- 
tence and mismanagement which exist- 
ed in some of the federal land banks, 


With National Visible Binders the bookkeeper’s thumb, gliding swiftly | eo “ pris = 


| the farm-loan associations upon which 





they rest is the cold statistical fact that 
the stockholding and borrowing mem- 
bers received less than half the earn- 
ings which the federal land banks passed 
on to the farm loan associations. 

In the case of the joint-stock land 


| banks there is no collective responsibil- 
| ity either as between the banks or the 


borrowers of any particular bank. The 
failure of a loan falls upon the bank 
and if it cannot sustain the burden, as 
has been the case in a number of in- 
stances, the bondholder is thrown for a 
loss. Were the bondholder assessed only 
for those losses which have been due to 
the depressed state of agriculture it 
might be possible to view the matter 
with more charity. There are two cit- 
cumstances, however, which aggravate 
rather than mitigate the significance of 
these losses. 

The first is the fact that lax supervi- 
sion, in part, at least, due to insufficient 
appropriations, made it possible for a 
number of unscrupulous rascals to milk 
the banks to their own private advan- 
tage. The Government said to these 
gentlemen of elastic morals, “You are 
engaged in a worthy cause. Go forth 
with our blessing and minister to the 
needy. We shall absolve you from cer- 
tain payments which we extract from 
all others who raise capital.” As we have 
seen, the opportunity was not neglected 


| although there was some confusion 
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about the beneficiaries. In the second | 
place, the Government in - providing | 
the privilege of tax exemption for the | 
ponds of the joint-stock land banks | 
stooped to language which borders on | 
chicanery. Note the statement of the 
law on the uature of the obligations 
which these banks could sell to the 
public. 

“First mortgages executed to federal 
land banks, or to joint-stock land banks 
and farm-loan bonds issued under the 
provisions of this Act, shall be deemed 
and held to be instrumentalities of the 
Government of the United States, and 
as such they and the income derived 
therefrom shall be exempt from federal, 
state, municipal and local taxation.” 

Furthermore, the law demands that 
each bond state that “it is issued under 
the authority of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, has the approval in form and is- 
sue of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and is legal and regular in all respects; 
that it is not taxable by national, state, 
municipal, or local authority; that it is 
issued against collateral security of 
United States Government bonds, or in- 
dorsed first mortgages on farm lands, at 
least equal in amount to the bonds is- 
sued.” 





The wording was deceptive 


THE bonds were distributed by a na- | 
tion-wide syndicate of investment | 
houses. They were purchased by thouw- | 
sands of investors throughout the length 
and breadth of the land who, reading 
the plain language of the statute, failed 
to note the subtle distinction between 
an “instrumentality’”” of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and an “‘ob- 
ligation” of the Government of the 
United States. 

The statement that the bonds were 
issued against the collateral security of 
United States Government bonds and 
indorsed first mortgages again yielded 
the impression that these securities were 
the prime obligations of Uncle Sam. 
Finally, they were tax-exempt, and this 
Was a privilege accorded in every other 
instance only to the obligations of gov- 
émmments. Had the deception been de- 
liberately calculated it could not have 
been more adroit or effective. 

When joint-stock land banks failed 
and innocent investors found that they 
had been tricked it was but natural that 
they should question the good faith of 
4 government which sends them astray 
for the purpose of providing capital to 
a favored industry. 

There is another angle to this matter 
Which is equally grave. When John Mar- 
shalluttered the famous obiter dictumthat 








THE BRICK AND THE SCARAB 


When ordinary letters were picture drawings on 
sun-dried bricks, Pharaoh of Egypt, ruler of the 
civilized world, communicated with his satraps 
by messenger. His authority and prestige was 
represented by a scarab, symbol of eternal life, 
carved from a jewel and engraved with his 
signature. 

Some executives and firms, by the inferior 
quality of their stationery still suggest the 
letter scratched on the crude brick. Others 
see the wisdom of the symbol of the scarab 


and put their signatures on Crane’s Bond only. 


Crane’s Bond unfail- 
ingly carries a prestige 
message. Wherever your 
letters go, it will be- 


speak your good taste 


CRANE? 


BOND 


For executive letter- 


and the high stand- 


ing of your business. 









heads and envelopes 


CRANE & CO., Inc. * DALTON, MASS. 


When writing to Crane & Co., Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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INVESTIGATE 


This Marvelous New 
DOUBLE-DUTY 
MACHINE! 





For speedily and easily producing and 
directing Notices, Announcements, Bul- 
letins and quick-action Advertisements to 
customers, prospects, dealers, salesmen, 
agents, membership-lists, etc. 


A Combination 
POST-CARD PRINTER 
and ADDRESSER 


It’s AUTOMATIC—yet sells at a popular price. 
Unlike anything ever before offered. You have seen 
machines for printing Post-Card messages and 
other machines for addressing them—but never a 
SINGLE machine for doing BOTH JOBS! 


An Address 
Typewritten Here Will 
Reproduce Itself Forever 





All-fibre Stencils Can be 
handwritten or cut on a type- 
writer. Above is the Address 
Stencil. Below is the Message 
Stencil. Both used in the one 
machine. 


There 1s apace here for @ 
notice, ann pulletio . 
or BR iar” ene 

e meenage € of & regu 

,. Qowernment Post Cert -- oF any’ 

other fore of similar size. 


Stenciliing operation is a 
y jod. body can 

the printing and ad ress ag 

your cards -- AUTONATI sat ry, 


An unlinited number of printe 
can do made from one stencil ~- 
at the rate of 125 per MINUTS! 





Machine can also be used for all kinds of en- 
velope, circular, tag, label and wrapper addressing, 
bill and statement heading, etc. 


The ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or look up the address of our nearest Branch Office 
in your local Classified Telephone Directory 


CLIP this COUPON 


Pin it to your business letterhead, mail to the 
address above (or 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, 
if you are in Canada) and get complete informa- 
tion together with 


FREE BOOKS amimiineneeel 


Laue wee ea eawwe _——S eae 


When 


writing please mention Nation 





*’s Business 


NATION’S 


the power to tax was the power to de- 
stroy and thus relieved a branch of the 
first United States Bank from local tax- 
ation, he laid the foundation for later 
cases which definitely established the ex- 
emption of the “instrumentalities of 
government” from taxation. The theory 
of Marshall was that a recognition of 
the right of local government to tax an 
agent of the central government would 
provide a weapon by which the states 
might subordinate the Federal Govern- 
ment and nullify the Constitution itself. 

Later courts, arguing the equal need 
of local governments against the en- 
croachments of the central government, 
granted similar freedom from taxation. 
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This exemption sprang clearly from the 
putative necessity of preserving that 
separation of the powers of the states 
and the Federal Government conten 
plated by the Constitution. 

The federal land-bank bonds and the 


joint-stock-land-bank bonds are sold to 


provide capital, not for the state or any 
of its subdivisions, but to provide capi- 
tal on privileged terms to a group of 
private citizens pursuing the private 
ends of business and profit. It is the 
only instance of an abuse of this pre. 
rogative and is at once a tribute to the 
political power of agriculture, the in- 
genuity of its leaders and the complai- 
sance of the Supreme Court. 








As One Shopper Sees Modelling 


HERE seems to be a model epi- 
demic spreading throughout the 
country. That sounds like an ex- 
hibit for a medical meeting, but what I 
really refer to is the epidemic of models. 
A normal middle-aged woman steps 
into a gownshop and asks to see, let us 
say, black evening gowns. After she has 
sat in complete solitude for ten minutes 
or more, past her undulates a young 
sprig of sixteen or so in an ultra num- 
ber. Repasses in bored fashion, vanishes, 
and ten minutes later roams past the 
customer in a second gown. For the 
majority of shoppers in any but the most 
Parisian of shops I claim this procedure 
is a mistake. For three reasons. Because 
a woman instinctively and by long years 
of painful experience knows the type of 
dress which becomes her (or which she 


thinks becomes her, and which is the- 


same thing so far as a purchase is con- 
cerned ). And she could have easily dis- 
carded at a glance six out of eight 
dresses, thus saving herself, the model 
and the saleswoman a half-hour’s valu- 
able time. Furthermore, having viewed 
the garment first on the model, it be- 
comes somehow the model’s dress. It is 
personalized, and it is more difficult for 
the customer thereafter to disassociate 
it and adjust it to her own person- 
ality. 

And finally—well, I happened to be 
in a shop when an interesting looking 
woman of forty or so came in. She had 
a comfortable sort of figure, keen eyes, 
a humorous little mouth. 

“Shall we model some of our lovely 
new frocks for you, Madame?” 

“No,” came the definite retort. “Put 
them on a chair. I don’t look like a 
model, Aifi@ what’s more—I don’t really 


think I want to, sweet as they are. I 
might have—at twenty. Not now.” 

This criticism of modelling does not 
apply except in cases of average shop- 
ping. 


Models show styles best 


FOR the exhibition of styles and 
stocks for the information and lure 
of women in general, it has no rival. 
Lunching in the pleasant restaurant of 
The White House in San Francisco I 
greatly enjoyed the not-too-frequent and 
quite informal passing of lovely young 
women among the tables in enchanting 
ensembles and hats the mere viewing of 
which made the chicken sandwich taste 
better and its coming seem swifter. 

The mannequin fashion of display is 
evidently sweeping over to us from 
Europe. It is from London that I hear 

—“Little girls of six years of age are 
now earning comfortable livings as 
mannequins. When children reach the 
age of six they like to be fashionably 
dressed, and these exacting requirements 
have led to a remarkable increase in the 
demand for child mannequins.—The 
children receive a weekly lesson lasting 
half an hour, and devote an hour a day 
to practice at home. The training does 
not interfere with their ordinary school 
attendance in any way.—They receive 
a fee of one guinea for every parade they 
attend.” 

And all the time I was thinking that 
sun-suits were the happy expression of 
the normal six-year old. One comfort, 
anyway—“child mannequins are forbid- 
den to use make-up of any description.” 
I had feared plucked eyebrows and ver- 
million lip-stick. 
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Mr. Merrell, in a few words, characterizes the Dictaphone as a 
mighty instrument for success in the hands of modern business. 


“Right from the beginning,” he says, “it steps-up the working 
efficiency of an entire staff. It levels the rush-peaks of ordinary 
office routine. It meets all emergencies by removing practically 
every reason for them. That alone is sufficient cause for adopting 
the Dictaphone system. But there is also the almost unbelievable 
economy of the Dictaphone. It establishes such a sane, smooth- 
working routine, and avoids duplication of effort to such an ex- 
tent that it cuts overhead down to bed-rock.” 


Every branch of business needs the Dictaphone—the versatile 
dictating machine that, by its combined economy and conve- 
nience, makes itself indispensable to the busy executive. Send 
the coupon and discover how the Dictaphone can bring greater 


_ efficiency and practical economy to your office. 


DICTAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


When writing to DictapHone Sa 
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C.F. MERRELL 


member of the firm 
Slaymaker, Merrell, 
Ward and Locke, 
Attorneys -at-law, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


says 





BB 














Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
206 N Graybar Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


in Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. 
re like to see how the Dictaphone can apply 
ts 3 


y and conv to my office. 
Just show me one. 





Name 





Address 





BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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We found openness and easy accessibility essential in a superservice station” 
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If You Would Sell to Motorists 


By C. C. PRATHER 


Prather & Bowen, Inc., Automotive Service Merchants, Indianapolis 


¥% AUTO DRIVERS spend eight billion dollars 
a year on their cars. When Mr. Prather decided 
to go after his share of this market he spent two 
years studying motorists. The things he found 
out will interest you. People who spend eight bil- 
lions on automobiles spend more for other things 


HIS organization is an automo- 

tive department store which 

gives every type of automotive 

service except mechanical over- 

hauling. In fact, it is more than 
a department store, since it applies the 
merchandise that it sells and retains a 
continuous interest in that merchandise 
until it is ready for replacement. 

The modern motorist no longer will 
drive from place to place for specialized 
service. Congested traffic makes it diffi- 
cult for him to do so, even if he would. 
If it were necessary for car owners to 
go to one place for tires, another place 
for batteries and still another for car 
greasing, gasoline, oil, brake tests, and 
ignition ana carburetor adjustments, 
they would neglect many things with 
consequent loss of sales to the auto- 
motive trade. 

To analyze the opportunities for 
building a profitable business in present 
competition and to study modern facil- 
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ities which would en- 
hance these possibili- 
ties, Mr. Bowen and 
myself spent more 
than a year in a na- 
tion-wide survey. We 
wanted to build a 
superservice station of 
the latest type suitable for this kind of 
an organization, where we could pro- 
vide easy accessibility, large space, 
openness in the courts, and every re- 
finement that would appeal to a high- 
class trade, yet not so elaborate as to 
give any prospective customer the im- 
pression that if he dealt with us he 
would have to pay more for merchan- 
dise or service. 


Volume attracts many dealers 
APPROXIMATELY eight billion dol- 


lars of the nation’s income is spent in 
the automotive industry. About 40 per 





C. C. Prather 


cent of this amount 
goes for new cars, and 
60 per cent for main- 
tenance. The average 
car owner buys three 
tires and tubes a year. 
About 25 million bat- 
teries are sold yearly. 
Without doubt, these 
are two of the largest 
items of replacement 
in the motor car up- 
keep. 

This tremendous 
sales volume naturally 
has attracted a large 
number of dealers into the tire and bat- 
tery field. Price cutting has prevailed 
to a large extent, and in recent years 
with lower list prices, combined with 
shorter discounts, this condition has 
been an increasing deterrent to net 
profits. The mail-order houses and chain 
stores have featured these products for 
many years, and it is common knowl- 
edge that they sell tires and batteries 
of creditable quality at prices which the 
independent retailer cannot meet and 
make a profit. 

These distribution channels dispose 
of a staggering volume of automotive 
accessories. The department stores and 
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Wi Ly AO per cent of our 


regular passengers 
B27 WOMEN 


— AGO we realized that our railroad 
could never succeed without the good-will 





of women travelers. Women are the most loyal 
friends any business can have. 

We thought over all the little things that we 
might do to win their patronage. We knew that 
women, for instance, dislike jolts and jars. So 
our engineers were coached to start their trains 
without shake or jerk, to run at an even, steady 
pace, and to come toa stop smoothly. 

We asked our engine crews to avoid the 
screechy “blowing off” of steam while a train 
was standing in a station. No woman likes to 
be startled over her meal or her book. 

We particularly urged the 70,000 men and 
women who make up the B & O to be alert in 
rendering to women traveling with children 
the little courtesies that make the difference 
between a fatiguing journey and a restful trip. 

Our feeling was—and still is—that any 
woman would rather travel in an air of peace 
and relaxation than be hustled along with 
cold efficiency. 

Apparently they do! Forty per cent of our 
regular passengers are women. Won’t you, 
Madan, travel! with us on your next trip East 
or West and see why? 


E have a woman 

on our staff who 
makes hundreds of trips 
a year on our trains. She 
is always trying to find 
added ways of making 
women more comfortable 
on the B & O. She has 
helped us furnish our 
dining cars attractively, 
and she sees to it that our 
menus include the sort 
of food that women like 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 
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LARGER Bank Vault 


for Your Investment 




















SHOCK PROOF 


At no greater cost than that of the small all-steel 
vaults of other days, the banking house can now 
have a larger vault, built the Steelcrete way. Not 
only larger, but a stronger vault, that within all 
practical limits is proof against cutting flame, 
fire, drill, explosives and shock—the most com- 
plete protection known to engineering science. 


Steelcrete vaults protect the resources of some 
of the greatest financial institutions in America. 
They may be adapted to any size of bank. Your 
local contractor and architect insure perfect 
construction. 

Send for the FACTS about Bank Vaults—the 
results of tests, and certified endorsements from 
bankers and architects who thoroughly investi- 
gated before selecting the Steelcrete Bank Vault 





This partially-concreted 
section of Steelcrete shows 
the dense, impenetrable 
armor mat that greets fe- 
lonious assault. Remember 
—walls, floor and roof con- 
stitute 90% of the area sub- 
ject to attack, and need pro- 
tection equal to that of the 


System. 
vault door. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cleveland Philadelphia New York Buffalo 


Pittsburgh Chicago 


Branches: Boston Detroit 











OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards... Industrial Mesh for Safety Guards and Partitions 
Metal Lath... Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement. 





When writing to Tue ConsoLipatep Expanpep Metat Companies plcase mention Nation’s Business 
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some furniture stores also have made 
considerable inroads into the sales yoj. 
ume of the independent tire dealer 
These stores, being well financed, gelj 
tires on charge accounts, which appeals 
to a large class of tire users. This has 
been a source of no small worry to the 
tire dealer. Prospective buyers use these 
prices as a leverage to obtain nationally 
advertised products at the same prices 
advertised by these stores. 

We considered these conditions in our 
survey, but we believed there were many 
factors that would offset them. Tires 
and batteries are only two of the items 
the motorist requires. First in impor- 
tance are gasoline and lubrication. We 
would include these items by all means, 
since they not only increase sales volume 
with fast turnover and a fair profit, but 
more important, they effect a consumer 
contact that could be obtained in no 
other way. After visiting and inspecting 
superservice stations in every part of 
the United States, we were able to in- 
corporate the latest and most approved 
facilities in our plant. 


Picking a good location 


WE WENT to exceptional pains to 
study the actions of motorists under dif- 
ferent traffic conditions. For two months 
we counted cars at different intersec- 
tions. This survey proved definitely 
that a corner with traffic lights was not 
the right place. Motorists facing the red 
light cannot turn out of the lines of 
traffic easily or safely—those approach- 
ing the green signal will rush through. 
We selected a location where there are 
no traffic signals and probably never 
will be. There is more traffic by actual 
count to and from town at this location 
than on any other street in Indianapolis, 
and probably always will be. It is just 
outside the congested district and at the 
threshold of the city’s largest and 
wealthiest residential section. 

Our survey showed that the public 
likes openness, big space and accessi- 
bility. This is especially true with wo- 
men drivers. We considered building a 
roof over the drive-in courts, but de- 
cided against it in favor of openness 
(we have enclosed, heated apartments in 
the “L” in the building where we can 
service 14 cars at a time in cold or 
inclement weather). We have three 
driveways 36 feet wide and one 18 feet 
wide, so that customers can enter of 
leave quickly, easily and safely. We 
have had many favorable comments on 
this feature alone. The modern swiftly 
moving traffic can, in a twinkling, cause 
hundreds of would-be customers daily 


| to pass right by your place if the least 
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Firms Like These 
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Look at the wide variety of products g : 
; { ee, TINS pictured on this page. Consider the Ee : 
= | +1 y complex marketing problems faced by -¥ Aa 
\ Ms Lh IT) ag the makers of this merchandise. Then g 3 
if | 


realize that all these products—and 
many, many more besides!—are dis- 
tributed through member warehouses 
of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 





AMERICAN POP CORN C0, 


SUE PY WAP SA We receive such merchandise in car- 
load or less-than-carload lots . .. store 
it for the owners at our member ware- 
houses in 189 cities throughout the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii 
---and then distribute it wherever 
and whenever the owners wish. 








We can perform the same service for 
you...do everything that your own 
branch house would do in the physical 
distribution of your merchandise. And 
we'll do it for less than it would cost 
you to operate a branch! 











A 32-page booklet tells all about our 
service. Send for a free copy and learn 
all about our plan of distribution. 







602. 


ROYALS 


WARRANTED 
FULL WEIGHT. FULL STRENGTH. 


| G24-2oon PACKAGES | 














Merchandise Warehouse Division 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1767 Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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There are good 
reasons why 


GEORGIA 


is becoming so 
important 








RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 








HE Rubber industry is 

coming to Georgia as the re- 
sult of first-hand experience with 
operations in this state. Tire-fab- 
ric production showed the way 
at first, — and Georgia now pro- 
duces half the world supply. 


Operating these fabric mills, 
the industry learned the efficiency 
of Georgia’s Anglo-Saxon work- 
ers, the economy of low taxes, 
plentiful power, cheap fuels, low 
building costs. So when the South 
became a rich market, and south- 
ern volume warranted branch 
plants—they began to move into 
the territory. 


The Rubber industry — like 
such other industries as Clay and 
Glass, Paper and Pulp, Furniture, 
Textiles and Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery—may secure detailed data 
on available locations in Georgia, 
without charge or obligation. 
Special engineering surveys have 
been made, and are offered in- 
terested executives by the IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Georgia Power Company, 20 Pine 
street, New York, or Electric 
building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


GEORGIA 


Industry Prospers In Georgia 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


NATION’S 


| traffic obstacles hinder entering easily 
and safely. We consider accessibility 
vitally important. 

There are two large classes of buyers. 
The one buys on “price,” the other buys 
merchandise of quality through con- 
fidence and prestige created by national 
advertising. 


Price isn’t all important 


WE CATER to the quality buyer. 
“Price” in an organization of this kind 
is of minor importance. I do not believe 
our sales would increase noticeably were 

we to advertise “Prices slashed,” or 
| “Big tire sale now going on,” since the 
public will not buy tires or batteries 
until the actual need arises, and cut- 
price signs have become so common that 
they mean little. 

The habitual mail-order or chain- 
store customer who will do without ser- 
vice, buys there when he needs mer- 
chandise, and he often is skeptical of 
the small dealer who sells on “price.” 
He wants quality too, but he wants it 
at low price. He has come to believe he 
can get both at the mail-order house or 
chain-store. The independent dealer who 
sells on “price” has something to sell 
only as long as his price is lowest, and 
under these conditions he cannot obtain 
a profit that will enable him to survive. 

The dealer who handles advertised 
products—who can service them in 
clean, inviting surroundings, and stands 
back of his goods with his personal 
guarantee as well as that of the manu- 
| facturer, has something of definite value 
to sell. He can ask and receive a fair 
price, which affords him a legitimate 
profit. This type of dealer must forget 
the low-priced competition and sell his 
merchandise on quality and service. If 
_ he is going to give all that he does give, 

he cannot, and need not, establish his 

prices on a par with those organizations 
| which do not give such service. To ac- 
complish this, he must employ real 
salesmanship, and be able to present 
logical reasons why his merchandise and 
service are worth the price asked. 

These conditions apply more partic- 
| ularly to prospective customers. Estab- 
| lished customers never question the 
| value of the service, and many times 
| do not even ask the price. 
| We believe inefficient and untrained 
| personnel costs retail organizations mil- 
‘lions of dollars in sales annually. This 
| is particularly true in the tire and bat- 

tery business. Inefficient personnel may 
| lose a sale entirely, or fail to sell the 
customer all that he needs and is able 
to buy. The proper presentation of 
| these needs, or demonstration of the 
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merchandise frequently brings mop 
sales. 

For these reasons, we have employed 
college men in every department where 
there is a selling contact. Even the at. 
tendants at the gas pumps are College 
men, as this is the beginning of the 
sales contact, where there are almog 
unlimited opportunities to increas 
sales. 

While we advocate no policy tha 
might antagonize a customer by unduye 
pressure, we do know that the proper 
suggestion at the right time leads tp 
more sales and makes the customer 
feel you have an interest in his welfare 
and in the economical operation of his 
car. 

Here is an example. Mr. Motorist 
enters for gasoline. It is so easy for him 
to say “Five gallons, please.” Our at. 
tendant anticipates him, and asks to fil] 
the tank. Often this is granted. No man 
wants to drive his car with insufficient 
oil, so our men always check it. Should 
the oil be low, more oil is sold easily, or, 
if it is in bad condition, an oil change 
is advised, and nearly always accepted, 
The customer appreciates this attention. 


Sales can be increased 


RECENTLY a motorist came in for five 
gallons of gasoline—a dollar purchase, 
He was in a hurry, with a thousand-mile 
trip ahead of him. The attendant quick- 
ly tested the oil, found only two quarts 
in the crank case, and that was in bad 
condition. He suggested changing it then 
as it would be the most economical time 
to do it. Result, an order to change the 
oil. 

Then the attendant asked to flush the 
crank case. The owner visualized his 
long trip, and said “‘yes.” 

Then the motorist remembered a bad 
noise in the clutch, asked about the 
cause of it, and the service man told 
him it probably needed greasing, be- 
cause so many stations do not grease 
this point due to its inaccessibility. An 
order was given to grease it. 

In about 30 minutes, this customer 
spent $3 for service he did not know his 
car required. He went away pleased, 
because the need was pointed out to him 
diplomatically. 

We have increased our service-station 
sales more than 100 per cent by this 
policy, and it is adding friends con- 
stantly. When conditions are right, this 
plan easily sells new batteries, new tires, 
brake service, car washing, greasing, and 
vacuum cleaning—all without boring 
the customer. 

Much of this plus business begins at 
the gasoline pumps; therefore we want 
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salesmen in this department as well as | 


in the sales rooms. The don’t-care type 
of service man, or the poorly paid, un- 
trained salesman can, and usually does, 
permit more profitable business to get 
away than his meager salary is worth. 
The plus sales which a capable man can 
produce, fully justify the management 
in paying good salaries to men who can 
sell. We consider it poor economy to 
sacrifice major sales to the few dollars 
that could be saved in employing medi- 
ocre personnel. It is costly to train men 
to work efficiently, and our plan has re- 
duced employee turnover to the mini- 
mum. 


No tipping helps service 


TIPPING is an imported habit which | 


has grown extensively, yet except in 
cases of very unusual service, we believe 
the public inherently resents tipping. 
On the other hand, analysis indicates 
that genuinely self-respecting Americans 
who receive salaries that enable them to 
live well and save something do not 
want gratuities. 

We talked this over with our boys 
and they agreed not to accept tips. 
When they are offered, they are gra- 
ciously declined, with the statement, 
“This is just a part of our service.” 

This policy has given us much favor- 
able publicity—-many customers have 
commended us, and they tell their 
friends that Prather-Bowen’s employees 
do not accept tips. 

One of our boys recently made a night 
service call. He changed a tire in a hard 
rain, and was in considerable danger 
of injury from passing cars. The cus- 
tomer offered him a generous tip, which 
was firmly but courteously declined. 
This customer visited us the next day, 
personally to compliment our organiza- 
tion in general, and this young man in 
particular. We believe this customer’s 
influence will go far to establish con- 
fidence and good-will for our organiza- 
tion. 


We spared no expense to obtain the 


best equipment for each department. 
Experience proves that good equipment 
not only reduces labor cost, but is 
highly effective in selling merchandise. 
Our air compressor has much greater 
capacity than actually is needed. This 
provides an abundant supply of air for 
all present requirements, with a surplus 
for greater volume as business grows. 
Nothing is so exasperating to the car 
Owner as to find no air when he wants 
it. More than likely, he will judge our 
other service and merchandise from this 
disappointing experience. 

Good equipment speaks for itself and 











THE TRANSATLANTIC VOGUE IS... 
THE LEVIATHAN! 


Step across that lustrous cloth of 
gold into the brilliant, exotic Club 
Leviathan ... dance ‘til dawn to a 
marvelous Ben Bernie dance orches- 


tra... sit in rapture before first run 








“Talkies” . . . telephone home from 
far out on the blue Atlantic . .. read financial glad tidings on the black- 
board in brokerage offices which provide a continuous stream of quotations... 
play the hours away at golf, tennis, ping pong and shuffleboard . . . cool your 
pulse in the gorgeous Pompeian Pool . . . dine of a cuisine that is an epicurean 
art... be serviced by a staff that is the last word in graciousness. Then, and 
then only, will you understand why those fashionables who are front page 


news go to Europe... on the magnificent LEVIATHAN, World's Largest Ship. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broad- 
way; Atlanta, 714 Healy Building; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 216 N. Michigan 
Ave.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland Building; Detroit, 1514 Washington Boulevard; St. 
Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San Francisco, 691 Market St.; 
Los Angeles, 756 South Broadway; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., South; Seattle, 
1337 Fourth Ave.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.; 
Little Rock, Wallace Building; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Building. Berlin, 
Unter den Linden 9; Hamburg, Cor. Alsterthor & Ferdinandstrasse; London, 
14 Regent Street, S. W.1.; Paris, 10 Rue Auber. THESE LINES OFFER A COMPLETE 
FREIGHT SERVICE— SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


When writing to a Unitep States Line office please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Trusted 


Messenger Three-Quarters 


of a Century Ago 
—and Today 


MPORTANT records of cities, 

counties and states have been 
made on Byron Weston Co. Linen 
Record paper for nearly three- 
quarters of a century, and these 
records offer mute evidence of the 
durability and permanence of 
that paper. 

Today, Byron Weston Com- 
pany papers are made to the 
same high standard. The seven 
papers listed here offer you the 
choice of a specialty paper for a 
specific purpose. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
isused where ONLY THE BEST willserve 
Records Deeds and Wills Policies Stationery 
Minute Books Ledgers Maps 


WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARE FACTORS 
Blank Books Ruled Forms Pass Books Drafts 
Stationery Legal Blanks Diplomas 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER is used 
wherea GENERAL UTILITY PAPER isrequired 
Ruled Forms Broadsides Accounting Forms 

Stationery Pass Books Legal Blanks 


FLEXO LEDGER is used where a 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF sheet is desired 
For High Grade Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 
Special Ruled Forms 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER is used where 
quality and permanence are required in 
Machine Posting Forms 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER and Index 
@ grade below Typacount— But Made to the 
Same Exacting WESTON Standard 


DEFIANCE BOND is used where a 
quality bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER counts 


If you are not familiar with the complete Weston 
line, please send for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly 
three-quarters of a century 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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the customer instinctively knows he 
can obtain satisfactory service. We in- 
stalled the latest type of battery analyz- 
er which tells exactly the condition of 
every cell of the battery. It is situated 
where the customer can see it operate, 
and when his battery is tested on this 
machine, he can have no doubt as to 
its exact condition. Then it is easy to 
sell him the service he needs. 

I think many tire dealers overlook 
the possibilities for increasing sales by 
neglecting to check wheel alignments. 
Perfect alignment means much to the 
car owner, as any slight deviation from 
the correct adjustment is expensive and 
dangerous and causes fast tire wear. 

We have a man who is trained 
thoroughly in every phase of wheel 
alignment, and we guarantee our ad- 
justments. This service has proven to 





be a splendid business builder for ys 

I have been associated with the tire 
industry for 14 years. Only ten years 
ago most tires were sold from the ex. 
clusive tire stores and most often with 
only curb service. Tire dealers carried 
few, if any side lines. The service sta. 
tion as it exists today was unknown. 

Large numbers of motorists bought 
lubricating oil in one-, five- or fifty. 
gallon quantities, and added new gil 
to the old, as the motor consumed it. 
Car greasing was undreamed of, and 
doubtless many cars went to a prema. 
ture demise through the lack of proper 
lubrication. 

When the modern facilities are com. 
pared with those of ten years ago, it 
is easy to see that maintenance has 
kept apace with the advance of the 
motor Car. 
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Harnessing the Columbia River 





The Rock Island site, with proposed dam and plant drawn in 


HE Columbia River—a stream 

holding more available hydro- 

electric power than any other in 
the United States and, perhaps, in the 
world—is about to be harnessed for the 
first time. 

A dam 60 feet high and a half-mile 
long, with the power house as a part 
of it, is to be built across the stream at 
Rock Island, 13 miles south of 
Wenatchee, by the Washington Electric 
Company, a subsidiary of the Puget 
Sound Power and Light Company. The 
initial generating capacity will be 80,- 
000 horsepower, while ultimately a 


maximum of 240,000 horsepower will 
be developed. 

This will merely scratch the surface 
of the hydroelectric possibilities of the 
Columbia, however. These have been 
estimated to be in excess of 1,980,000 
horsepower. 

Curiously, the present project will 
develop its greatest power when the 
Columbia is at its lowest stage. This is 
because the dam is comparatively low. 
When the river is at its maximum 
the dam will look like a mere riffle in 
the great stream and thus will give the 
water scant fall. 
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A Goopricu DevELoPMENT 
that makes rubber products last two to five “mes longer 








WITH AGE-RITE 








WITHOUT AGE-RITE 





Recently perfected age-resisters credited with 


savings to consumers of $50,000,000 yearly* by 


lengthening life of hundreds of rubber articles 


OOK at the two pictures above. They 
tell a story of an amazing B. F. 


Goodrich development. 


Both of these bathing caps, when new, 
were placed in a Goodrich laboratory test- 
ing unit, a “life oven”—which in a few 
hours produces effects equivalent to 
many months of natural aging. 


The pictures show what happened when 
the caps came out of the “life oven.” The 
cap on the left looks new. It has its origi- 
nal gloss and sheen. It has elasticity. It 
is strong and durable. 


Now look at the other cap. It has disin- 
tegrated. It strips into ribbons when you 
try to stretch it. It has lost its lustre, its 
sheen. It isready to be thrown away. In past 
years, nearly everyone has seen this same 


thing happen to all sorts of rubber goods. 

What causes this amazing difference? 
Why did one come through the aging test 
like new while the other one was destroyed? 


Goodrich chemists had perfected an 
anti-oxidant or age-resisting compound, 
* Age-rite,” that makes rubber last and 
last—long after ordinary rubber has worn 
out completely. 

The cap at the left had this amazing anti- 
oxidant in it—the one at the right did not. 

This same remarkable Goodrich com- 
pound is applied to many other rubber 
products — large and small — for various 
uses. It is one of several Goodrich devel- 


AGE-RITE 


WHY SILVERTOWNS last tonger! This tire, fa- 
mous for its performance records gets much of 
its long life from Goodrich-developed age-resist- 
ing compounds used in its manufacture. 





opments which have been made available 
to the entire industry. 


Goodrich is constantly carrying on ex- 
perimental work for the good of the rub- 
ber industry and the welfare of the public. 


Executives interested in the possible 
application of rubber research to their 
industries are invited to address the Chair- 
man of the Goodrich Industrial Research 
Committee. Goodrich is glad to under- 
take special investigation and research 
whenever practicable. Goodrich, Estab- 
lished 1870, Akron, Ohio. 


* See the report “Recent Economic Changes” (Vol. I, 
p- 115) U. S. Department of Commerce, in which this 
important development is listed. The Committee mak- 
ing the report included many of the nation’s best 
known economists. 


Auth BK, Goo drich-a- 


Goodrich now manufactures 32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand 


distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns - 
Packing - 


dries + Soles - Heels - Hose «+ Belting - 


Rubber Footwear - Drug Sun- 
Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 


Zippers + 


Product: 


When writing to Gooprich INpuUSTRIAL Research CoMMITTEE please mention Nation’s Business 
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Thanks to the Hackney Full 
Removable Head 


HERE’S not a chance for water 

or dirt to seep into Hackney Full 
Removable Head Steel Barrels and 
Drums. 

And when the head is removed, by 
loosening a single 
bolt, not a lug or in- 
ward projection of 
any kind obstructs the 
opening. 

The upper rim curls 
outwardly making a 
smooth, round edge. 

And the interior is 


might catch and hold the material. 

Because of the absolute leak-proof 
construction of Hackney steel barrels 
and drums —the easy handling, 
emptying and cleaning—they are 
being used to ship 
all kinds of bulk 
materials. 

And Hackney’s 
rugged strength to 
stand up year after 
year under the hardest 
kind of shipping 
abuse, is giving these 





More Prominent Users 


No wonder Hackney Steel Con- 
tainers are used by such industrial 
leaders as: 

Colgate -Palmolive-Peet, Vacuum 
Oil, Sherwin-Williams, Frigidaire, 
Johns-Manville, Hercules Powder, 
C. & N. W. R. R., Virginia Smelt- 
ing, and many more. 

Your inquiry regarding the rela- 
tive costs of shipping in Hackney 
steel barrels, drums and cylinders 


free from all cracks 
and crevices that 





vs. other types of containers will 
receive our courteous attention. 
Also ask for the catalog. 








users far lower ship- 
ping costs. 





PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1355 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., N. Y. City 
487 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif, 


1179 Continental Bank Bldg., Chicago 
5777 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| The British Philosophy 
of Business 


(Continued from page 26) 

| neering,” a technical organ which no 
| laundryman had ever heard of, let alone 
| read. It is true that we built plants for 
| battleships and foreign governments, 
| hospitals and so on; but the advertise. 
| ment was so small and inconspicuous, 
| that I doubt whether anyone ever saw 
or cared. 

Indeed, that was the idea. It was not 
supposed to be seen! It was mere con- 
| cession to a dimly understood idea. It 
was, in fact, a four line announcement 
_of our name, address and line of busi- 
ness. Beyond that our advertising con- 
sisted of an occasional dreary half or 
quarter page in the organs of contractors 
and laundry associations. 

They resembled the advertisements 
of half a dozen other manufacturers. 
There was not the slightest attempt to 
| use design or color or to reach the human 
side of a customer. 

We all had a feeling of shame, I 
imagine, at being in business at all. If 
anyone objects that, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, a firm could not have used 
design and color and human interest, 
| let him turn to the magazines of those 
days and see the magnificent designs 
in color used by Pears’ Soap, Fry's 
Chocolate and similar great firms. There 
was no lack of technical resources and 
equipment in printing. What was lack- 
ing was imagination and enterprise. 


| New ideas not welcomed 


| 
| WHEN I spent a few slack afternoons 


| in the drafting room designing a small 
electrically-driven washing machine suit- 
able for rich private residences, my boss 
warned me to attend to my business of 
planning imaginary steam plants or I 
might have to get out. We had just fitted 
up an electrically-driven repair shop in 
London, and it had given me the idea, 
_“Every House Its Own Laundry.” 
But when I faced loss of my job I 
| dropped that idea. 
| Extreme conservatism of this kind 
naturally let in competition. Free trade 
and low ocean freights permitted Ameri- 
can manufacturers to undersell us. 
Freight rates from New York to London 
were about $2.50 a ton. Railroad rates 














MILWAUKEE 


When writing to Pressep Steet Tank Company please mention Nation's Business 


from our factory to London, about 200 
miles, were $10 a ton. 

The English machines were more 
solidly made than the American types, 
but they sold more slowly and were not 
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in line with new times and ideas. The 
only argument we could advance for the 
higher price was durability. But there 
was no sense in preaching durability to 
a man who wanted a light, cheap ma- 
chine that would make money for him 
even if it did wear out in five years. 

It must not be supposed that the mod- 
ern American advertising gospel is gold 
without alloy. American publicity is a 
machine-gun which aims at a target but 
wastes a lot of ammunition. English 
advertising is a slightly antiquated piece 
of ordnance which often fires a blank 
charge in the wrong direction. 


Where advertising doesn’t help 


AN EXAMPLE of the American failure 
to understand a situation came to my 
notice in Smyrna after the war. A young 
Frenchman was telling me that he very 
much wished to take up an agency for 
American agricultural machinery suit- 
able for tobacco farming. But the Ameri- 
can manufacturers insisted that he must 
advertise. He asked me how much good 
that would do, when not one Turk in a 
hundred in Anatolia could read. 

The way to sell a tractor to a rich 
Turkish farmer, he told me, was to drop 


in for a few days and smoke and drink | 
coffee with him. In due course the con- | 
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oilers, 


side by side, tell a 


‘startling Iron Fireman story 





yersation would come round to the sub- | 


ject of machinery. 

The young Frenchman said he could 
not make the American firm understand 
this. I said I could quite believe him. 
Long before, we had been unable to 
make American car manufacturers un- 
derstand that there was no market for 
them in England until they standardized 
their screw-threads and so forth. No- 
body was going to wait a month to get 
delivery of a spare half inch nut with 
an American thread. 

Technical men complain that the pub- 
lic is unaware of the important work 
of the Standards Committee; but tech- 
nical men themselves resisted the idea 
of international standards for genera- 
tions. An American light bulb would not 
fit a foreign socket or voltage, to take 
a well known instance. 

The credit balance in favor of Ameri- 
can methods, so far as the salesman is 
concerned, remains. To me, remember- 
ing the apathy and resentment I used 
to encounter, the seller of a nationally 
advertised product seems to have a fairly 
pleasant job. He is at any rate in direct 
communication with his customers. They 
have heard of his line. He is at peace 
with himself. He may encounter sales 
Tesistance in his prospects but he is 
Spared the paralyzing feeling that he is 
suffering from it himself. 





Hand firing is exactly like 
burning a candle upside 
down. It makes smoke 


for the same reason, 








Tron Fireman “*Forced Underfiring”” 
is like burning a candle right side 
up. Both fuel and air come from 
below .. . no smoke . . . no waste. 








Two somers of the same make and 
horsepower side by side . . . one man 
busy firing them . . . demand for all 
the steam these boilers can produce... 
then the owner installs an Iron Fire- 
man under one of them. . . and it picks 
up the load of both boilers and ‘walks 
away with it.’’ This happens often. 
Iron Fireman non-agitated forced 
underfiring makes a firebox tempera- 
ture 500 to 1000 degrees hotter than 
hand firing. The fire is hotter and stays 
hotter. It is not cooled every few 
minutes by opening the fire door as in 
hand firing. Combustible gases are 
consumed instead of being wasted in 
smoke. Through positive automatic 
controls, Iron Fireman is regulated 


by room temperature, water tempera- 
ture, or steam pressure. These controls 
hold heat or pressure exactly where 
it is wanted, automatically. 

As a result, Iron Fireman saves 
money. . . much money! A recent ques- 
tionnaire, answered in detail by 392 
users, showed fuel savings averaging 
31.62 per cent—equivalent to an 
annual return of 39.44 per cent on the 
costs of their Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burners. 

Complete data mailed on request. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. Branches in Cleve- 
land - St. Louis - Chicago - New York. 
Dealers in principal cities of United 
States and Canada. 
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Iron FIREMAN 


AU? GOMATRE Cc 


. the machine 
that made coal 


an automatic fuel 


OAL BURNER 





When writing to Iron FrrEMAN Manuracturtnc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Keeps You Inefficient 
By J. LEROY MILLER 








O matter how perfectly 
tempered and con- 
ceived management 
may be, no industrial 
concern can hope di- 
rectly to control more than a third 
of the factors that make or mar 
the efficiency of its workers. 

Such, at least, is the conclusion 
of Prof. Rex B. Hersey, who has 
just completed a most unique and 
interesting research for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the In- 
dustrial Research Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The company wanted to know 
just how and why a man’s effi- 
ciency varies. Just what effect 
have his ambitions, his dis- 
appointments, his fits of depres- 
sion, spats with the wife—all the 
tremendous range and complexity 
of matters that may be embraced 
by the term “extra-plant relation- 
ships.” 





Studying workers 


TO discover these things the re- 


they had slept, their sex relation- 
ships—indeed everything which 
might have the remotest bearing 
on their efficiency. 

There were three periods of 
study, two of thirteen weeks and 
one of ten with intermissions for 
rest of four and eight weeks. Pro- 
gress was satisfactory. The men 
chosen were normal individuals, 
entirely satisfied with their jobs in 
repair shop or round house and of 
sufficient intelligence to cooperate 
and appreciate the research work- 
er’s viewpoint. Speedily they were 
able to give information without 
the wearing process of being 
drawn out. 


Twelve finished tests 


THEY told the truth with but a 
single exception. One man some- 
times thought the questions a bit 
too personal. Twelve, however, 
finished the tests; three leaving 
the employ of the railroad and 
two dropping out, and it is from 
these particularly that the conclu- 








search worker actually lived with 
and entered into the life of the 
men chosen for the test. He 
dressed like a workman, chewed 
tobacco, carried a dinner pail and 
appeared at the round house or 
locomotive repair shops at the 
same time as everybody else. De- 
siring complete sympathy and 
greater understanding he ac- 
cepted invitations to dinner in the 
workers’ homes and spent his 
evenings in their company. 

That is how he achieved the 
freer cooperation of the 17 men 
who had consented to become labora- 
tory subjects and make the very intimate 
revelations that the test demanded. In 
exchange for their assistance they were 
given the promise that none connected 
with the railroad would ever see their 
records individualized and with name 
attached. 
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NO MATTER how much interest you 


or your employees may have in your 
jobs, you can be efficient only part of 
the time. That is one of the interesting 
facts that science learned in an exhaust- 


ing study of railroad workers ° 


The information they were required 
to give was most exhausting. Four times 
a day—when they arrived in the morn- 
ing, at eleven, at two, and just before 
they went home again they were ques- 
tioned about their emotions and what 
they thought caused them their pains 
and aches, their feelings of fatigue, how 


sions have been drawn, though the 
information given by the others 
was used as supplementary data. 

An interesting sidelight was the 
attitude of the several hundred 
workers not included in the test. 
It might be imagined that the 17 
came in for an _ immoderate 
amount of “‘razzing,”’ but that was 
not the case. There was even a 
bit of jealously. One day someone 
remarked: 

“The boys of the wrecking gang 
are a bit sore. You haven't been 
around to see them for a couple 
of days, have you?” 

Hersey found that he had to spend 
considerable time talking to everybody, 
then “his men” were let alone. 

One of the surprising facts ascertained 
is the tremendous effect of the emotions 
upon a worker's efficiency. All sorts of 
things, whether they arise from circum- 
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stance or purely mental reasons, veer 
him one way or another. Indeed it is 
difficult to say which has the greater 
weight—things feared, imagined, or 
anticipated, and hence, at the time at 
least, only real in the brain or things 
that have actually happened. 

It can, however, be definitely said 
that a worker is positively at his high- 
est pitch of efficiency when he is in what 
has been termed a “neutral plus’ condi- 
tion which, according to Prof. Hersey, 
“implies a pleasant, confident feeling 
of reserve power, and energy that will 
enable us to tackle a job and do it, in 
spite of a realistic conception of difficul- 


ties.” 
Worry hurts efficiency most 


IN DIRECT contrast to this ideal state 
is the condition of being worried, it being 
of all emotions the most inimical to 
efficiency. 

Happiness or elation, on the other 
hand, is not particularly conducive to 
large output unless the worker is con- 
fined very closely to his task. The ten- 
dency is to roam about and talk and 
have a good time. For example, a certain 
executive whom Hersey studied in an- 
other company was found to do the 
greatest amount of work when his en- 
ergies were not too superabundant. He 
then stuck at his desk and concentrated. 
At other times he was likely to visit 
everyone in the building and tell them 
how they ought to run their affairs. 

But whatsoever may be the negative 
effect of fear, sadness, pessimism, dis- 
gust, anger, peevishness and suspicion, 
one fundamental fact stood out above 
all the others. Every worker studied was 
subject to an apparently race-old cycle 
of high and low efficiency, a thing which 
likely occurs in all of us with immutable 
law. The records demonstrated that if 
a certain man’s period was seven weeks 
it also might show a variation of a week 
one way or another. 

“I could not realize,” said Prof. 
Hersey, “that here in this complex 
civilization of ours, composed as it is 
of complex human beings, there could 
be a sort of law and order moving so 
smoothly and certainly through our 
tangled emotional lives. 

“But what does it mean? During the 
high weeks a person’s drive toward ac- 
tivity in general is greater. He usually 
goes at his work with a vim, and does 
those things that may have been wait- 
Ing two or three weeks and which he has 
put off from day to day. He feels so well 
physically that he anticipates the plea- 
sures of the future or he plans ways of 
Increasing his money earning power, 








Kemp Brings Efficiency to All Process Heating 











Competition Was Closing In. 
The Future of a Long-Established 
Business at Stake? 


For several years competition had been closing in on a mid-western 
manufacturer. The quality of his product was neither uniform nor 
dependable, production costs were high. Customers were kicking and 
competitors were delivering. The future of the business seemed 
doomed. Finally the stockholders demanded an explanation. 


A new factory superintendent rolled up his sleeves and tackled the 
job. The man was open minded—awake to the task. He knew that 
new developments in industry had come with lightning speed and regu- 
larity, that standards of quality and excellence were racing onward, 
that change is the order of the day. He realized that the proper ap- 
plication of heat had not, in this factory, kept pace with the indus- 


trial advancement. 


He went deep into the study of more successful competitors. Sought 
out the most efficient heating system money could buy—called in a 


Kemp engineer. 


As a result the Kemp system went in and production costs went 
down. Today the firm once more enjoys leadership—its product de- 
pendable and the quality greatly improved. 


The Improved Kemp 
Automatic Gas 
System 








When writing to C. M. Kemp Merc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Lower Production Cos 


; _pprormanue sales ™= be here to get : de busi-_ | 
ness conditions may be below normal, but that’s 

| mo reason for a red balance sheet. 

Lower production costs will help to offset de- 

creased sales. improved equipment will help to 

decrease production costs. 

The newest and most efficient equipment qwaits 
the inspection of leading manufacturers, engi- 
neers and industrial wiannin tone at this great 
__National Institution, i cae Bien 

All who are alert to the “Sa Neen of keeping 
abreast of progress will be here. | 
Make your plans now! This is the only op- 
portunity until December 1932, when the next 
| NATIONAL POWER SHOW we beheld.| = =—SOS=S 
























December 1 to 6 | 
__Grand Central Palace __ 
New York | 
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Quality of Protection Untouched! 


HEN a cost-reducing dividend involves a sacrifice 

in quality of protection, it deserves little consider- 
ation. But, when quality remains untouched—and the divi- 
dend is earned by economical management and reduction 
of losses—it must interest any careful buyer. 


CENTRAL policies offer protection of unquestioned qual- 
ity—fair adjustments and prompt payment of losses—and 
the definite saving represented by our dividend. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full 
information, with name of nearest representative on request. 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
VAN WERT, OHIO 





Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 














getting a new automobile, or rising jp 
the world in some other way. Almogt 
nothing seems impossible. 

“What is the opposite picture? During 
the low period it is a drag to work. r 
he is compelled to carry on several ag. 
tivities at the same time he feels the 
effect most strongly. He does not ming 
just sitting quietly and thinking, but 
if he has to put energy into it, the task 
becomes a heavy burden.” 

When the data from the research has 
been completely analyzed, Prof. Hersey, 
working in conjunction with the Fore. 
men and the Committee of Workmen, 
will make certain recommendations, _ 

Just what they will be is not now 
known. Although the research worker 
indicated certain practical possibilities, 

In other words, management should 
be sympathetic and helpful in quarters 
which it now regards as negligible or be- 
yond its scope. Or as Professor Hersey 
himself stated: 

“It has been thought that it is the 
personnel man who should be the psy- 
chologist, whereas it should be the fore- 
man. It is up to him to make those small 
but extremely important adjustments 
that would mean so much to the eff- 
ciency of every man who works in the 
shop.” 

There are already foremen who con- 
sciously or unconsciously do this very 
thing. In fact, the research worker him- 


| self has worked with a man who, in 


many ways, approached the ideal. 


Sympathetic toward his workers 


HIS unusual and outstanding char- 
acteristic was the fact that beyond all 
others he took everything into considera- 
tion. This foreman knew how to meet 
a crisis and to extract every iota of 
productive efficiency when urgent neces- 
sity demanded it. 

He attended weddings and _ other 
social functions of his men, and seemed 
always to know when a man’s wife was 
ill or when there was trouble at home. 
Never was there a foreman who com- 
manded greater love and respect, and 
yet it is quite likely that he was not as 
well liked by his superiors as many 
others. He was too thoroughly the cham- 
pion of his men for that. 

Whatsoever, then, may be the practi- 
cal result from this remarkable research, 
it also indicates a modern trend. 

Industry having achieved scientific 
exactness with material and machines 
is now seeking the same precision in the 
management of personnel. 

Whether it can ever be accomplished, 


| time alone will tell. 
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What Wall Street Is Talking About 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


S THESE words are read, 
about a year has elapsed 
since stock prices soared to 
an unprecedented peak. 
The tumbling down process 
has been far more rapid and more dra- 
matic than the earlier building up of 
the speculative structure. The pessi- 
mism engendered by the deflationary 
process is perhaps even less warranted 
than the earlier excessive optimism be- 
cause growth through the years is the 
law of American business. 

In the past, panics, periods of intense 
depression and slow business have 
proved only temporary interruptions of 
the long term forward march of Ameri- 
can commerce. Until business men be- 
come more civilized, the world will 
perhaps need recurrent interludes of 
adversity during which executives again 
learn the stern rules of business survival. 
The present recession has already re- 
sulted in a cutting away of wasteful busi- 
ness activities and has quickened the 
development of efficient methods. But 
the price paid for this correction has 
been excessive, particularly since the 
cost has fallen largely on the shoulders 
of those least able to bear it—the unem- 
ployed workers. 

Business already has proceeded nearly 
a year and a quarter since the trade 
peak was attained in June, 1929. Many 
of the unhealthy symptoms in the body 
economic have been eliminated and the 
trend is distinctly toward better times. 
The outlook is complicated by the fact 
that the recession has not been a na- 
tional development but an international 
one, tracing its origin all the way back 
to the destruction of capital during the 
war and to the dislocation of channels 
of commerce which were part of the 
peace treaty. 

International depression was further 
heightened by the abnormalities result- 
ing from the American bull market 
which culminated Labor Day a year 
ago. While the bull market raged, New 
York was acting as a magnet drawing 
free funds from all parts of the world 
and thus indirectly subjecting much of 
the rest of the world to credit starva- 
tion. The inadequacy of international 
credits resulted not only from the effect 





of the bull market in New York but 
also from the policy of the Bank of 
France of accumulating gold reserves 
far in excess of the national need. 


¢ 


RECOGNIZING the importance of in- 
ternational credits on the world trade 
situation, Owen D. Young, one of the 
wisest men of the present generation, in 
a recent speech pointed out: 

“T venture the statement that these 
much maligned international bankers 
have done more in the last ten years 
and will do more in the next ten for the 
relief of our farmer and our industry 
than all the government agencies which 
have been or can be employed. The 
further development of our interna- 
tional finance, the better development 
of the world’s credit facilities, will, more 
than anything else, create actual buyers 
for our surplus wheat, cotton and the 
products of our mines 
and factories. 

“Just as our own 
banking facilities have 
promoted the pur- 
chase by our own 
people of larger quan- 
tities and more di- 
versified kinds of 
goods, irrespective of 
where they may have 
been made in the 
United States, so an 
improvement in inter- 
national credit ma- 
chinery will be of the 
greatest benefit to the 
United States as a 
creditor nation having 
surpluses to sell. In 
fact, either interna- 
tional finance and 
credit must be devel- 
oped to a much great- 
er degree than now, or 
our tariff will have to 
go if we wish to sell 
our agricultural and 
industrial surplus 





” 3° Ryn ee ’ “ 
abroad. ——_ a 


is interesting to observe that the return 
of cheap money has already enormously 
quickened international financing. The 
sale of new foreign bonds in the Amer- 
ican investment market during the first 
half of the current year was nearly 
double that during the corresponding 
period in 1929. 

The factor which attracts the Amer- 
ican investor to foreign obligations is 
the superior yield. A comparison of 
yield indexes of foreign bonds with 
those of high grade domestic bonds in 
the period from 1920 to 1928 reveals 
that, at offering prices, foreign bonds of- 
fered a return of more than a point and 
two-thirds greater than that of domestic 
bonds, or 35 per cent more. The com- 
parison of domestic bonds was made of 
a group consisting of 15 industrial, 15 
railroads, 15 public utilities and 15 mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

Since 1920 Europe has borrowed 40.5 
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The First Problem 
of Sound Investing 








It is not “how sha// I invest my surplus funds?” but “how 
should 12”, Every investor must answer this primary ques- 
tion for himself. He alone has the knowledge which 
enables him to correctly appraise his personal financial 
situation and outlook. If he decides that investment securi- 
ties provide the best answer to his problem, his next step 
is to call on an investment organization qualified to supply 
his particular needs. 

The National. City Company, with important invest- 
ment contacts in all of the world markets, has the broad- 
est possible opportunity for investigation, analysis and 
selection of securities. The distributing organization of the 
Company thus is able to submit to investors a wide range 
of securities singled out from the world’s choicest offerings. 


If you have surplus funds awaiting investment or 
wish to have your present holdings reviewed, you 
will find helpful assistance at any of our offices. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Offices in Principal Cities throughout the United States and Canada 
and in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Tokio and Shanghai. 


























You, as a business man, are certain to carry 


“IDEA 
ee 
INSURANCE 
insurance in some form. On your life . . 
or on your car... or on your household 


furniture. Insurance is an old, established business. Its 
worth is recognized. 

Think of your subscription to NaT1Ion’s BUSINESS as an 
insurance policy against missing ideas which might be 
worth thousands of dollars to you in your business Each 
month the articles in this magazine carry ideas. You may 
not find one valuable to you in a year. But if you do... 
and we think you will ... your investment of $7.50 for 
three years may be multiplied a thousand fold. And your 
“insurance policy” will be mere than justified. 























per cent of the total loaned to foreign 
countries. Canada took 26.5 per cent 
and Latin America 23.5 per cent. Far 
Eastern issues averaged 9.5 per cent. 

Of all the foreign countries, Canada 
was able to get funds on the most ego. 
nomical basis, paying on the average 
only 11 per cent more than domestic 
borrowers. New European and Latin 
American bonds offered the highes 
yield averaging two points or 41 per 
cent better than domestic bonds. Far 
Eastern borrowers paid more than 1,44 
points or 30 per cent more than domes- 
tic issues. 

* 


ADVERSITY has constituted a new 
test of the quality of management. Fac. 
ing a disrupted market resulting from 
the collapse in new residential building 
the American Radiator Company re. 
cently set out to develop a new market 
by modernizing heating equipment in 
old homes. M. J. Beirn, vice president 
in charge of sales, recently told me that 
the early results of the campaign were 
extremely gratifying. Commenting on 
the campaign, Mr. Beirn said: 

“Our own experience has again proved 
that ‘necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.’ After the stock market debacle, 
new residential and other building con- 
struction declined almost to the zero 
point. Like many others, our company 
found itself in a position in which it 
seemed advisable to sit back and wait 
and pray for better times. That, how- 
ever, would have entailed the closing 
down of several factories, the general 
cutting down of sales expense, and a 
generous contribution to the ranks of 
the unemployed. That is exactly what 
President Hoover requested industry to 
prevent when he assembled the business 
and financial leaders of America for a 
conference in Washington last fall. 

“In so far as the heating industry was 
concerned, the only answer to the Presi- 
dent’s request was obvious. Since new 
building construction had _ practically 
ceased, we must turn to the market pre- 
sented by the old home if we were to 
continue to sell our wares, continue pro- 
duction, keep our organization intact, 
and help the plumbers, jobbers and heat- 
ing dealers to keep their business going. 
We began, therefore, to plan an aggres- 
sive attack upon this market. 

“Modernization of old homes through 
the installation of up-to-date heating 
equipment is by no means a new idea. 
For years it had formed an integral 
part of the heating industry’s periodic 
sales effort. But to settle upon a mod- 
ernization program as the only plan by 
which the necessities of the situation 
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i consolidated report of 


United Founders Corporation 
and subsidiaries for the six 
months ended May 31, 1930, 
gives a complete list of the 
investment holdings. Copies 
of the report may be obtained 


from investment bankers. 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 
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The Securities of 
Ohio Corporations 


which include those of many companies that are vital factors 
in the great industrial structure of the United States, have 
attracted investment capital from probably every state in the 
Union. 

We have maintained for years, in our Cleveland office, an 
Ohio Securities Department, devoted exclusively to Ohio se- 
curities, listed and unlisted, which is now being used by in- 
vestors in all parts of the country. It is supplemented by offices 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton, Massillon and 
Akron, Ohio, private wire connections and memberships in 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus Stock Exchanges. 
Through this department we offer a highly specialized service 
in Ohio securities. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
Members New York and other leading Stock Exchanges 























Many Good Securities 


ecAre NEVER Listed 


OUNTLESS investment issues find their way into the 

C strong boxes of shrewd investors, which are not listed 
but have excellent markets, such as bank and insurance 
stocks and the securities of many sound and long estab- 
lished American business enterprises. 
In our Investment Department, experienced traders are 
available at all of our nine offices, who are in daily touch 
with the leading “counter” markets of the country and 
who, with the aid of our private wire system, will obtain 
for you, QUICKLY, the correct market for your unlisted 
stocks or bonds. 

Prompt personal attention to 


unlisted securities will be given if you will telephone or telegraph our 
Investment Department at the nearest office 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


orders or requests for market prices on 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 
Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange. 
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/could be met required some decision 


and that, I think, is the main item of 
interest. Once the decision was made 
and the policy set, it was carrie 
through enthusiastically and in a large 
way as a matter of course.” 


¢ 


DEALING from another viewpoint 
with the need of changing business pro. 
grams to meet altered economic condi- 
tions, Lew Hahn, president of the Hahn 
Department Stores and former director 
of the National Retail Drygoods Assgo. 
ciation, urged department-store execy- 
tives to lower their price scales to 
conform to the changing status of their 
customers’ purses. 

In an interview Mr. Hahn said: 

“Some say that this policy of reducing 
prices is ‘trading down’, but I think that 
such an assertion is the result of loose 
business thinking. Many stores attempt 
to fix their place in a community by 
their price range instead of the class of 
people to which they cater. If a depart- 
ment store wishes to maintain its posi- 
tion in a community, it must go up and 
down with the type of people it serves. 

“One of the retailer’s problems is to 
discover where the consumer is. A pe- 
riod of stable conditions should teach us 
something. Any department store or 
other retailing factor should capitalize 
on the lessons learned during prosperous 
times. If in one season we sell 500 coats 
at $300 each, we naturally anticipate an 
equal or greater volume of business the 
next season, provided conditions are the 
same. 

“When prosperity is broken, however, 
and incomes are reduced, the consumer 
abruptly disappears from his previous 
purchasing level. Then it is up to us to 
discover at what price we can attract 
him or her again. When this is definitely 
determined, we will be able to do busi- 
ness, even if on a lower price plane. I 
am amused by manufacturers and 
wholesalers who tell the retailers that 
they should reduce prices. There is no 
question about it. We have to.” 


¢ 


CHESTER M. WRIGHT of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor points out 
that the fall in commodity prices, as 
reflected in declining retail quotations, 
foreshadows a new era of greater pul- 
chasing power which will create a new 
balance in business through supply and 
demand. Mr. Wright recently pointed 
out in Printer’s Ink: 

“Commodity prices have gone down 
9.1 per cent since August 1929, and the 
dollar with which the American con- 
sumer goes to market is constantly gal- 
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ing in buying power. The customer 
walks up to the counter with a bigger 
dollar and the merchant looks over the 
counter to a new state of affairs. Mighty 
things have been happening and they 
have not by any means finished hap- 
pening. | 

“Chief among the other developments | 
which it is now possible to record as 
cheerful to the merchandising world is 
the fact that wages, with a few excep- 
tions, which move the bulk of the na- 
tion’s commodities, are not going down. 
There are as many dollars to be spent 
today as there were in January and 
they are more powerful dollars. It can 
be said with ample reason that we are 
entering a new era of buying power. 

“To be sure, there will be some at- 
tacks on wage rates. Indeed there have | 
been some. But there will be no such 
thing as a general wage reduction ef- 
fort, which means no decrease in the 
number of dollars available for making 
purchases. For this statement there is 
the highest authority.” 


7 


MUCH heat and emotion still agitate 
the debate between chain stores and the 
independent retailers. Malcolm D. Tay- 
lor, associate professor of Marketing, 
University of North Carolina, recently 
made a comparative study of nationally 
advertised brands in chain and inde- 
pendent stores in Durham, N. C. He re- 
ports the results of the study in the 
Harvard Business Review and purports 
to show that prices of 60 well known 
grocery items were 13.79 per cent cheap- 
er in chain stores. 

In commenting on the results, Pro- 
fessor Taylor said: 

“Common expense percentages in 
grocery stores in 1929 may differ con- 
siderably from similar figures compiled 
for 1924. It is a safe assumption, how- 
ever, that the additional charges incident 
to the offering of delivery service, 
charge accounts and the taking of tele- 
phone orders by independent stores do 
not amount to 13 per cent of sales or 
any figure approaching that. The only 
conclusion then that one can draw is 
that, at least in Durham, N. C., chain | 
stores do offer an appreciable saving to | 
consumers. 

“Progressive independent grocers can 
compete and are competing with the 
chains in Durham. Many consumers 
will continue to demand the additional 
services the independents render. Some 
customers cannot afford to pay cash, 
while others wish to telephone their 
orders and have the merchandise de- 
livered. 

“It is questionable whether one can | 





COOPERATING WITH BUILDERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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IN FRANCE—American cotton being un- 


loaded on the wharves at Havre. At this great 
port is located a Guaranty Office =a com- 
pletely equipped bank for international trade. : P 
Our Havre Office facilitates the business of a . vil 
many prominent American shippers of cotton 

and other products. 


SUBSTANTIAL part of the total export and 
domestic movement of cotton is financed 

by the Guaranty Trust Company. Our excep- 
tional service to the cotton interests is typical of 
that rendered to every important branch of 
American industry. We shall be pleased to dis- 
cuss with you the banking problems involved in 


your domestic and international business. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS. BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS MORE THAN $295,000,000 


When writing to Guaranty Trust Company oF New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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@ Our Research Department recently prepared a memorandum 


pointing out important developments in the money situation— 
and indicating the opportunity which commercial paper rates 
offer to outstanding concerns. 

Because of the interest which this paper aroused, we have re- 
printed its conclusions in a brief memorandum, which we will 
gladly send without obligation, to any one interested. 


The following paragraph, an excerpt of the memorandum, 
suggests its contents: 


“The corporations that are now coming back into the com- 
mercial paper market are taking advantage of the cheapest 
money available to them. We believe that others will follow. 
Paper offers them a means of carrying inventories and receiv- 
ables which may have accumulated in the period of reduced 
business activity, of improving the rate of return on their 
invested capital and of retiring high rate preferred stocks. 
Within a comparatively short time they should be able to fund 
such short term obligations, thus assuring themselves of low 
cost funds for an extended period. The recent National Tea, 
California Packing and Crane Company note issues mark the 
trend. Right now the opportunity to obtain capital through 
interest bearing obligations is comparable to that which was 
available through equity financing a year or so ago. At the 
same time, a low fixed cost of capital obtained at this time 
must operate to make junior equities more attractive when the 


time arrives again for financing of this nature.” 


If you wish a copy of the memorandum, simply write us a note- . - 


A.G. Becher & Co. 


BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
100 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


When writing to A. G. Becxer & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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| justify the effort and money now being 
| spent in this state in denouncing chaip 
stores. Such practices in the long np 
are bound to react against the inde. 
pendents. Organizations of independent 
/ merchants could profitably emphasize 
methods of improving retailing in group 
buying and educate retail members jp 
the most economical and efficient ways 
of conducting their businesses; the oyt. 
look for the future of the average unit 
grocery store would at least then by 
more hopeful.” 





¢ 


A LEADING trade association execy. 
tive who remained unnamed in , 
newspaper interview warned business 
| executives against “yes men” who are fed 
| up on “pep talk’’ and who contribute to 
unsound business decisions. In setting 
forth his views this observer said: 
“Dozens of capable executives are 
without jobs today because they had 
the temerity to disagree with superiors 
| who last January ignored the current 
business depression and_ insisted. on 
launching programs of increased sales, 
greater profits and general expansion. 
“Although the truth of their objec. 
tions has since been demonstrated, the 
man who raised his voice is now with- 
out a job. His protests were met in 
many cases by amazement and a con- 
descending attitude on the part of fellow- 
executives. Whispers that poor So-and- 
so was losing his grip flew thick and fast 
about the organization and eventually he 
was eased out to make room for one of 
the new school of never-say-die, up-and- 
coming ‘yes men,’ who are growing 90 
numerous in busines life at present.” 


¢ 


SINCE the passing of the late Benja- 
min Strong, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, leadership 
in the system has passed from New 
York to Washington. Nowadays Roy A. 
Young, Governor of the Federal Re- 
| serve Board, is the outstanding person- 
ality in the system. He has recently 
| been waging a campaign among bankers 
for a greater sense of responsibility for 
| business and financial stability. 
Referring to the question of making 
| excessive amounts of collateral loans 
during a bull market, Governor Young 
recently pointed out: 

“We bankers have a_ responsibility 
beyond our own balance sheets for the 
general course of events; we must look 
beyond the safety of collateral offered 
us for a loan to the safety of the aggre 
gate volume of collateral we know 3s 
being offered for loans at all banks; 
| when we see an unhealthy develop- 
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ment getting under way, we must 
not only protect our own immediate 
situation, but must take a broader view 
and act with reference to the interest 
of the entire community. When a col- 
lapse occurs, we all suffer in loss of 
business even though we may not have 
to write off large losses because of bad 
loans. 

“The banker profits from general 
prosperity and suffers from general de- 
pression, and can, therefore, reconcile a 
course of action taken with a view to 
preservation of general business sta- 
bility with the utmost hard-boiled atti- 
tude toward life that some of us like to 
boast of in public.” 


+ 


AS the largest bank in the world from | 


the standpoint of resources, the en- 
larged Chase National Bank of New 
York has in its employ five men who 
at one time held the title of president 
of the bank. Albert H. Wiggin is chief 
executive, with the title of chairman of 
the governing board. Next in rank is 
John McHugh who came to the bank in 
connection with the merger with the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
has the title of chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Charles S. McCain, formerly presi- 
dent of the bank who came to the Chase 
when the National Park Bank was ab- 
sorbed, is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, and Robert L. Clarkson, who 
grew up in the Chase and was at one 
time president of the bank, continues 
as vice chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

The new president of the bank is 
Winthrop W. Aldrich who succeeded 
Chellis Austin as president of the Equi- 
table Trust Company which was re- 
cently merged with the Chase. 


¢ 


OWEN D. YOUNG in his speech be- 
fore the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation indicated that he thought that 
President Hoover's stabilization con- 
ferences after the panic had proved 
helpful and asserted that the electrical 
industry had been actively cooperating. 
Paul Shoup, president of the Southern 
Pacific Company, one of the prime 
movers in the Hoover conferences, re- 
cently asserted that he believes that the 
setback would have been worse if or- 
ganized business had not continued 
capital expenditures in accordance with 
the pledges made to President Hoover. 

“The continuance of activities through 
winter and spring,” Mr. Shoup said, 
“following President Hoover’s confer- 
ences, had at least the value of giving | 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
a Ow ER + * Y GAS ilies Bk ° 
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A New Fuel Su pply | 


comes to the Industrial me 


The rapid and amazing industrial progress of the 
Southeast — where manufacturing output has tripled 
in value within recent years—is producing a vast 
new wealth. 


® Fast growing cities in this territory have won recog- 
nition as new centers in steel and metal fabrication, 
textiles and other important industries. To supply 
their constantly increasing demands for fuel, Southern 
Natural Gas Corporation has extended its pipe lines 
nearly a thousand miles, across three states — forming 
one of the largest and longest systems ever built. 


@ The Corporation is the only supplier of natural gas 
to this rich territory, and is protected by favorable 
long term contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta, and 
other important fuel consuming centers. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corpora- 
tion, which controls Southern Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, will participate in the assured future growth in 
earnings of this successful enterprise. Additional 
facts upon request. 











TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER | 
CORPORATION | 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 
AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 




















More than $300,000,000 of 
public utility properties, 
operating in more than half 
the states of the Union 
comprise Tri- Utilities Cor- 
poration—one of the 
great utility systems of this 
country «+ The consoli- 
dated income statement 
for the year ended March 
31,1930 shows an INCREASE 
OF 16.20% in gross Corpo- 
rate income over the 
preceding twelve months. 


TRI- UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE 
3 to G. T 


- BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Ourstrom & Co. please mention J 


Vation’s Business 
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| elbow room to a great many people, 
| both as individuals and in their larger 
| affairs, to make necessary adjustments,” 


13,741 more homes now 


have Automatic Refrigeration 


SSOCIATED SYSTEM electric 
and gas lines now carry con- 
venient, automatic refrigeration 
to 13,741 additional homes. 
Employees sold this number of 
refrigerators, 230 carloads, to 
customers during a recent six 
weeks’ campaign — more than 
twice as many as were sold by 
the Associated System all last 
year—more than were sold in 
the entire United States in 1922. 


1930 purchases of appliances by 
customers were estimated at 
$8,221,000. At the end of June, 
over $5,000,000 worth had al- 
ready been purchased with the 
Fall selling season still to come. 
This increased use of appliances 
assures a future of continued 
gtowth for the Associated System 
serving 1,375,000 customers. 

To invest or for information, 
write to 


¢ 


A SURVEY of the records of finance 
companies indicates that the Atlantic 
Coast and the Pacific Coast have been 
more stable during the period of busi- 
ness recession than the Middle West. 

| ° 


SINCE the withdrawal of John J, 


| Raskob and Pierre duPont from active 


participation in the management of the 
General Motors Corporation, the com- 
pany has been run by a triumvirate, 
consisting of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., presi- 
| dent; John L. Pratt, chief operating 
official, and Donaldson Brown, chair- 
man of the finance committee. These 
| three general officers of the corporation 
| head up the principal committees and 
| assume the main responsibility for 
formulating general corporation poli- 
cles. 
None of the three is given to pub- 


Associated Gas and Electric System | licity, but Mr. Sloan acts as spokesman 
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It’s good business 
to use 
good letterheads 


of Genuine Engraving when you 
order letierheads, business cards 4 
\ or announcements! / 
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HE REASON for Government investigation of the holding 
company’s part in railroad finance is told in the October 








for the company. The public hears little 
or nothing of Mr. Pratt, who is ex- 
traordinarily reticent. 

Though an individual of large means, 
Mr. Pratt dresses with the utmost 
plainness and lives modestly in a suite 
of two rooms at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York. Mr. Brown, who acted as 
understudy to Mr. Raskob, had the 
same type of training in the accounting 
department of the duPont organization. 
Mr. Pratt was also a duPont man, hav- 
ing played a large part in building the 
additional war plants for the duPont 
powder organization. All three of these 
| executives spend alternate weeks in 
| New York and in Detroit. 





+ 


| PERHAPS there has been a tendency 
to overstress the importance of the com- 
modity price movements on_ general 
business. 

In 1921 business recovery preceded 
the comeback in commodity prices and 
a survey in the annals of American 
trade indicates that this is the usual 
sequence of events. 

Two _ statisticians—-Emerson Wirt 
Axe and Miss Ruth Houghton—sum- 
marize the results of the studies in this 
question in the Annalist as follows: 

“Cyclical peaks in commodity prices 
are sharp, in business activity flat of 
rounding. Cyclical troughs in commodi- 
| ties are flat or rounding: they tend to 
| be shorter and sharper. The durations of 
| cyclical upswings and downswings if 
| commodities are approximately the 
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same. But upswings in business are 
much longer than the downswings. 
Commodities normally begin to decline 
months ahead of business. Upswings in 
business have never, except once during 
this period, started while the main de- 
cline in commodity prices was still in 
progress. But business normally begins 
to advance 11 months ahead of com- 
modities.” 
7 


THAT newcomer among the daily col- 
yumnists, Calvin Coolidge, recently 
pointed out that tariffs have not con- 
stituted major influences in controlling 
the volume of imports. 

Apparently past history supports this 
viewpoint. William Pickett Helm, after 
examining the past records, pointed out 
in the Journal of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association: 

“Twenty-four times from 1789 when 
the first tariff law was passed, has Con- 
gress made major changes in tariff 
schedules. Duties have been raised to 
heights above the average of the new 
law; they have been lowered to the level 
of virtual free trade; individual sched- 
ules have been raised, lowered and 
raised again; sweeping general revisions 
have been done and undone and done 
again; but in no single instance has a 
new tariff law affected appreciably for 
more than a year or so even unappre- 
ciably, the steady upward trend of 
imports. 

“Entirely apart from the merits of 
the new law—which from its very nature 
will remain a subject of opinion and 
controversy—imports seem destined to 
rise or fall with the pendulum of our 
national prosperity. 

“The history of all our foreign trade 
points to one clear conclusion—that no 
customs duties, high, low or medium, 
have ever stood between the American 
buyer and what he wants to buy from 
abroad. 

“In times of prosperity, the record 
shows, imports have leaped in swelling 
volume over tariff walls higher than 
that erected by the new law. In times of 
depression, the figures also show, even 
the low barriers of practically free trade 
have failed to stimulate imports.” 


¢ 


IN seeking to whoop up buying power 
when it was at low ebb in Wall Street, 
a broker told the anecdote about a re- 
tiring Wall Street man who was lauded 
on the fact that he had made and kept 
several millions of dollars. 

“Why,” he said, modestly, “that was 
easy. You see, I had three panics to 
buy on.” 
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Now among the 


100 largest banks 
in the United States. 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK and 


the American-Traders National Bank 
consolidated July 1st, 1930 as 








THE 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF BIRMINGHAM 


combined resources $72,000,000 
capital and surplus $10,000,000 


















































Complete banking service covering 
Birmingham, 
Alabama and 
the Southeast. 


Oscar Wells——Chairman of the Board 
W. W. Crawford 


Vice Chairman 


Keehn W. Berry 


Executive Vice President 


John C. Persons 


President 
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We Know 
the Big St. Louis Market 
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ST.LOUIS’ 
LARGEST 
BANK 
















NATION 
WIDE 
SERVICE 


7 (IN ST. LOUIS) 
j / | | 






E First National Bank in 
St. Louis invites inquiries 
from national distributors and 
manufacturers who believe a 
strong St. Louis financial connec- 
tion would be of greater value if it 
carried with it, “Somebody who 
knows the business and possibili- 
ties of the big market in St. Louis 
and the Great Central West.” 


This large bank serves business 
# concerns of national scope, not 
1 §=alone in their financial needs, but 
also in their business needs. 

The senior officers and directors 
of St. Louis’ largest bank, are 


men of mature judgment, with a 


/ yd 
Ll ty COMPLETE ¥ 
national point of view and thorou gh- 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 


ST.LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
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SWINGING WING 
FIXTURES 


For Displaying 
Maps, Charts, Blue- 
brints, Photos, Ad- 
vertising, Samples 
of Merchandise. 





‘Bound Papers | 
are Safe Papers / 











. J Like vertical loose- 
» [| leaf book. Both sides 

Wm, of wings used for 
displaying a vast 
amount of material 
| In compact space. Built of steel. Vari- 
Ous styles and sizes.Write for catalog. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
926-936 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. _ 


OoR! 
BAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


many styles 
and sizes 
Get catalog 


ACCO FASTENERS 
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On the Business 
Bookshelf 


REAL contribution to the sci. 
ence of merchandising is made 
in a recent volume, “The 
Buyer’s Manual,”* which js 

just what its title implies. This book, 
which James L. Fry has edited and ar. 
ranged, as well as contributed to, has 
the virtue of extreme practicality, 
Twenty experts, all active in their re- 
spective fields, discuss their experiences 
and conclusions about buying for the 
modern merchandising establishment. 
Perhaps because the book is the product 
of busy men who write about what they 


| themselves are doing, it carries a con- 


viction and clarity which are praise- 
worthy. 

No buyer will want to be without this 
handbook. It not only fills a need in 
itself, but immediately suggests other 
similar symposiums dealing with other 
phases of merchandising. The Merchan- 
dise Managers Division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association is to be 
congratulated for sponsoring this handy 
little guidebook. This group is responsi- 
ble for its publication. —W. B.C. 


¢ 


THIS volume’ will be exceedingly 
valuable to individuals concerned with 


the scientific aspects of industrial rela- 


tions management, but its subject mat- 
ter is too technical to appeal to the 


| average industrial executive. 


We noted particularly the article by 
Dr. H. M. Vernon, an authority in his 
field, in which he says that the objec- 
tions to the five-day week appear to 
him to outweigh the advantages. Under 
most circumstances, he thinks, the vol- 
ume of production attained in a five- 
and-a-half-day working week proves 
greater than that in a five-day week. It 
will be noted that this disagrees with 
the published statement of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, which 
says that in a large number of cases no 
decrease in production results from 


| adoption of the five-day week.—R. L. G. 


‘The Buyer’s Manual, edited by James L. 
Fry. National Retail Dry Goods As 
sociation. 

*Rational Organization and Industrial Re 
lations, a symposium of views from 
management, labor and the social 
sciences. Published by the Interna 
tional Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion, Javastraat 66, The Hague, 
Holland. 
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PROFESSOR CHILDS in “Labor and 
Capital in National Politics’’*® discusses 
comparatively the American Federation 
of Labor and the Chamber of Com- | 


¢ 


DR. HURLOCK has written a readable | 
book on the influence of fashion in dress 
on nations and peoples.‘ She seeks par- 
ticularly to study the causes and char- 





acteristics of the impulse _ behind 


fashion. 
r) 


THE “Blue Book of Southern Pose | 


ress” presents basic facts regarding the 
South. The discussion of southern 
growth is divided into 12 divisions, 


ranging from agriculture and manufac- | 


turing to life insurance and education. 
° 


FOR students or men and women in 
business and professional life Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s book “Speaking in Public’” 
will be of interest. It is clear and prac- 
tical throughout. 

Causes of ineffective speaking with 
means for correcting them are consid- 
ered first, then the several ways of win- 
ning an audience. Emphasis is placed 
on choice of subject, finding the nec- 
essary material and planning the speech. 

The book, we feel, should be useful 
to business men who occasionally have 
to make public speeches. 


¢ 


THE Industrial Conference Board’s re- 
port on world economic conditions’ con- 
tains the annual report of the president 
of the International Chamber of Com- 


merce with a discussion by the Con- | 


ference Board of the economic situation 
of the United States. Part II contains 
14 original articles by foreign corres- 
pondents of the Conference Board. 


¢ 
THE Department of Remedial Loans of 


‘Labor and Capital in National Politics, by 
Harwood Lawrence Childs. The Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1930. 


| 
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merce of the United States in their | 
efforts at molding public opinion. IN¢ OME [FE 
We find this an interesting book. FO R i 4 








$250 a 


month 


beginning at 


Age 55, 60 or 65 


HE Phoenix Mutual announces a new Retirement Income Plan under 
which you get not only immediate protection for your beneficiaries but 


also, for yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a $25,000 policy, payable at 
age 60, will do for you 


It guarantees to you when you are 60 
A Monthly Income for Lifeof . . $250.00 
which assures a return of at least . $25,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon how 
long you live. Or, if you prefer, a cash settlement 
a = ope i ee $33,750.00 


It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 60 


A Monthly Disability Income of . . $250.0 
and payment of your premiums while disabled. 


It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $25,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives. 

It guarantees upon death from ac- 


cidental means before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $50,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives. 


Send for the Facts 


The plan above is for an income of $250 a 
month, payable at age 60. You may arrange 
to retire at other ages than 60 if you wish. 
You may provide for yourself a Retirement 
Income greater or smaller than $250 a month. 
Plans for women are also available. 

Other things you can provide for by this 
program are: Money to leave your home free 
of debt. An income for your wife in case she 
should outlive you. Money to send your 
children to college. Money for emergencies. 
Money for special needs. There is hardly a 
financial problem which cannot be solved by 
this plan. 

A Retirement Income does not have to be 
paid for all at once. It is usually paid for in 
installments spread over a period of 20 years 
or more. Naturally this makes the individual 
installments comparatively small. 

One of the great advantages of this plan is 
that it goes into operation the minute you 


pay your first installment. As you continue 
to invest, the fulfillment of your life plans is 
guaranteed. 


Even though you should become totally 
disabled and unable to make another pay- 
ment, your payments would be made by us 
out of a cash reserve provided for that pur- 
pose. Your home would be left clear of debt, 
just as you had planned. Your children would 
go to college, expenses paid, if you had 
planned it so. And, beginning soon after you 
were disabled, you would have $250 a month 
to live on so long as the disability continued, 
even if it should last the rest of your life. 


We should like to send you an interesting 
28-page book called “(How to Get the Things 
You Want,” which tells all about the Retire- 
ment Income Plan and how it can be exactly 
suited to your own special needs. No cost. 
No obligation. Send for your copy of this free 
book today. 





| 6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 
A? LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


‘The Psychology of Dress, by Elizabeth B. 
Hurlock. The Ronald Press Company, | 
New York, $3.50. 

‘Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1930. 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 

‘Speaking in Public, by Arleigh B. William- 
= Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 

50 


First Policy issued 1851 
Copyright 1930, P. M. L. 1. CO. 











~— 1 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 534 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
| 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 











“How To Get THE THINGS You Want.” 


Name Date of Birth. 








‘A Picture of World Economic Conditions 
at the Beginning of 1930. National In- ee en | 
trial Conference Board, Inc., New York, vee 9: ae —— | 
1930. $2.50. 


Business Address. 





























When writing to PHornrx Mutua Lire Insurance Co., please mention Nation’s Business 
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for many years 
the standard for 
commercial use 
-- now the leading 
Thin Paper for 
advertising — 
folders — broad- 
sides — mailing 
pieces - announce- 
ments. Bright 
colorings - snappy 
cockle finish — 
or glazed 
Firm, rugged 
body texture 
Just the paper 
For the idea 
unusual 














ESLEECK 


Manufacturing Co. 
Turners Falls, Mass. 











Lithographed 


) aatemenee 
$1.25 R 1000 COMPLETE 


25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1. OL 75-6, 250 
at $2.25 or 3,125 at $3.25 per 1000 
Prices Include Paper and Delivery in 

ter New or 
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ADVERTISING gives you hon- 
est information before you buy. 
You have a reliable guide and 
index to help you plan your 
purchases to obtain the highest 
values. 

Read the advertisements! 
You will find that they make 
your money go farther . . . and 
that you will be satisfied with 
your purchases long after you 
have bought. 
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the Russell Sage Foundation has madea 
statistical study of 10,000 typical smajj 
loans—personal loans for amounts of 
$300 or less—and the study is reported 
in “Ten Thousand Small Loans,”* 


¢ 


A CONCLUSION of the Conferenge 
Board is that wage methods that are 
incentives to faster and better produc. 
tion are becoming more and more ner. 
essary as industry turns more and more 
to mass production. 


‘Ten Thousand Small Loans,by Louis N. 
Robinson and Maude E. "Stearns. Rus- 
— Sage Foundation, New York, 1930, 
$2.00. 


Systems of Wage Payment. National In 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, 1930. $2.00. 


Recent Books Received 


Public Ownership on Trial, by Frederick 
L. Bird and Frances M. Ryan. The 
New Republic, Inc., New York, 1930, 

Materials Handling Equipment,by Edward 
J. Tournier. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, $4. 

State Income Taxes Volume Two: Anal 0 
of Income Taxes in State Fiscal 
stems. National Industrial Conlalaatt 
Board, Inc., New York, 1930. $2.50. 

The Five-Day Week in Manufacturing In- 
dustries. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., New York, $1.50 

Thirteen-Month Calendar, compiled by 
Julia E. Johnson. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. 90 cents. 

Efficiency and Scarcity Profits, by Clarence 
J. Foreman. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. $4. 

Asia: An Economic and Regional Geog: 
raphy, by L. Dudley Stamp. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company Inc., New York. 

Handbook of Financial Mathematics, by 
Justin H. Moore. Prentice Hall, Inc, 
New York. 

Real Wages in the United States, 1890- 
1926, by Paul H. Douglas. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1930. 
$7.50. 

Wage-Payment Plans That Reduced Pro- 
duction Costs, by Hugh Deimer. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 
New York, 1930. $2.50. 

Philippine Plant Life, by John W. Ritchie 
and Julia P. Echavarria. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, New York. 96 cents. 

The Ethical Problems of Modern Finance. 
The Ronald Press Company, New 
York. $2. 

The Modern Hardware Store, by Carl W. 
Dipman. Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Mathematics of Investment, by Wil 
liam L. Hart. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Technique of Executive Control, by 
Erwin Haskell Schell. Third Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 
New York. $2. 

America and England, by Nicholas Roose- 
velt. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 
New York. 

Letters That Sell and Why, by Cameron 
McPherson. The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago. $3.75. 

Common Stocks and the Average Man, by 
J. George Frederick. The Business 
Bourse, New York. $4. 

The Meaning of Money, by Hartley With- 
ers. E. P. Dutton and Company Inc, 
New York. Revised edition. 
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Thomas 


(Continued from page 52) 
came, he bought a handsome house and 
equipped it handsomely. But his life is 
not in the house, but in the laboratory, 
and he likes the old clothes and the 
easy ways that work and the laboratory 
suggest. 

John Burroughs records that on their 
camping trips Edison took more kindly 
to the out-of-door habits and the rough 
life than any one else: 

“A good camper-out, he turns vaga- 
bond easily, can go with hair disheveled 
and clothes unbrushed as long as the 
best of us, and rough it week in and 
week out and wear that benevolent 
smile.” 


Too busy for things social 


BUT always in the human relations 
there is that smile, and it is suggestive 
of Edison’s singular and undeniable 
personal charm. He does not seek social 
life for itself, he is too busy and too 
preoccupied. He shuns and hates the 
restraints and trammels, the tedious 
ordinary chatter, of mixed meetings of 
men and women. When he is thorough- 
ly absorbed by some perplexing 
problem, visitors sometimes find him 
difficult to approach and still more dif- 
ficult to encounter when he has been 
approached. 

If you see him in these critical mo- 
ments, you are most impressed by the 
concentrated look, and the intense sug- 
gestion of intellectual effort in the mas- 
sive forehead and penetrating eyes. But 
when the strain is for the moment for- 
gotten and thrown off, as it can be and 
sometimes is completely, there come 
into the face a singular tenderness and 
human kindliness and mellowness, as 
every one recognizes. 

When he is free in spirit, he loves to 
talk, and talks easily and well. He is 
said to be an admirable story-teller, 
loves jests and pranks of all sorts, even 
boyish ones and admirable fooling, and 
in the more serious exchange of thought 
you can always get what you want from 
him, if you yourself are worth while: 

“In conversation Edison is direct, 
courteous, ready to discuss a topic with 
anybody worth talking to and in spite 
of his deafness, an excellent listener. 
No one ever goes away from him in 
doubt as to what he thinks or means.” 

But naturally Edison’s human rela- 


NATION’S 


Alva Edison, 


tions in business, in his life pursuits, 
have been much more important than 
those cultivated merely for pleasure, 
since business has been the essence and 
the substance of his life. I consider first 
the human beings who influenced him 
intellectually, and I am surprised to 
note how small and insignificant the list 
appears to be. 

Something no doubt he owed to his 
father, and much more to his mother. 
The station master, Mackenzie, whose 
child’s life he saved, taught him teleg- 
raphy, but really it hardly appears 
that any one else taught him anything. 
He seems from start to finish to have 
been extraordinarily self-dependent, 
quick to catch valuable hints of any 
kind, from anybody, but never at any 
time under great intellectual obligation 
to any intellectual guide or leader what- 
ever. 

The same thing appears to be true as 
to practical assistance. The man made 
his own way, from the time when he be- 
gan to sell papers at ten years old, and 
really required assistance from no one. 
Occasionally a fellow worker, like Milton 
Adams, lent him a hand. He turned to 
the big financiers, the Villards, and 
Fisks, and Goulds, for financial back- 
ing in his enterprises. But he did not 
always get it, and when he did get it, 
it did not work to his advantage. Alto- 
gether, there would seem to be few 
human beings who were less indebted to 
others for making their way in the world 
or for what they have accomplished. 


Admitted obligation to others 


EDISON'S relations with associates and 
fellow workers, with those engaged in 
similar lines of effort, have the same 
manly and independent largeness. If he 
was under obligations to others, he 
acknowledged it. If he felt that they had 
anticipated him or were doing his work, 
he admitted it freely. 

The kind impersonal interest which 
he took in the labor of others well ap- 
pears in the confession of a poor and 
struggling inventor: 

“The deep interest, financial and 
moral, and friendly backing I received 
from Mr. Edison, together with valu- 
able suggestions, enabled me to bring 
out the engine; as I was quite alone in 
the world—poor—I had made a friend 
who knew what he wanted and ex- 
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Worker 


plained it clearly. Mr. Edison was q 
leader far ahead of his time.” 

In a career so long, so active, and » 
varied, it was unavoidable that there 
should be conflicts, competition, and 
even jealousies and rivalries. Others 
were working on lines parallel to 
Edison. With the thousands of patents 
that he was constantly trying to estab. 
lish there were bound to be dispute 
question, and controversy. Sometimes 
he was anticipated, sometimes he was 
imitated. Some belittled his results, 
some simply stole them. 


A kindly spirit through all 


THROUGH all this complicated record 
it may fairly be said that Edison's 
spirit was tolerant and kindly. No 
doubt there were times of reasonable 
impatience, when the processes of law 
were cruelly slow and sometimes seemed 
stupidly unjust. But in general he shows 
a Christian charity and human under- 
standing not incomparable to Darwin's, 
such a spirit as appears in his comment 
on one of the most unscrupulous and 
dishonest of his adversaries: 

“It is of no practical use to mention 
the man’s name. I believe he is dead, 
but he may have left a family.” 

The most interesting of Edison's 
human relations are, of course, with 
those who worked for him, the innumer- 
able more or less humble assistants who 
toiled for years in his various labora- 
tories and without whom he could not 
have achieved his astonishing results. 

With all these workers the most not 
able thing seems to be what one might 
call the Edison spirit. One and all they 
seem to catch the tone of the place, to 
feel that they are vital elements of a 
great creative organization and to have 
an almost inspired zeal for doing their 
part in the general accomplishment. 

This is no doubt largely a matter of 
original selection. Edison picks his men 
with thoughtful and discriminating 
care, culminating in the elaborate 
schedule of examination questions 
which was so widely heralded all over 
the country. He may set you first to the 
humblest manual tasks, to test your 
humility and aptitude. He may pf 
pose a complicated mechanical test, 


which at once calls out all your natural | 


gift and equipment. But the prime 
requisite is, are you willing to give all 
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=INSUR 
SURANC Ee conat 
MATTER BETWEEN PRESIDENT AND 
POLICY HOLDER @ WHEN a man buys life insurance he is taking a step of grave 


responsibility, and usually he knows it. Not only is he voluntarily giving up the enjoyment of a part of his 





present income, but he is entrusting the future welfare of his family to a group of strangers. @ He does 
it on faith, and sometimes his faith wavers. @ To such a man, if he is fortunate enough to be insured 
with the right company, a letter comes soon after he has paid his first premium. It is a frank and friendly 
letter, with a solid dignity that strengthens his confidence. It is typewritten, and pen-signed by the 
President. And from the moment he opens the envelope the policyholder senses the fact that it really 
comes from the head of the company. The look and feel of Coupon Bond identify the letter instantly 
as genuine. @ Coupon Bond makes no compromise with quality. It is a supreme achievement in the 
making of bond paper—an all-rag bond in which only clean, strong, new rags are used. Because of its 
beauty and character, and because its watermark has become a universal symbol of prestige, Coupon 
Bond is today the choice of American business leaders for their executive letterheads. @ Upon request, 
we shall be glad to send you our portfolio, ““The Modern Trend in Letterheads,” and a new booklet, 
“The Executive Letter... (When writing please use your business letterhead.) @ Coupon Bond is but 
one paper in the Eagle-A Line of Bonds, Ledgers, Writings, Index Bristols, Offsets, Covers, Book Papers, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers—the right paper for every business purpose. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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V enetian 


Blinds 


As simple as_ turning 
a switch. A slight pull 
on the cord at the left 


peste dcchinns bins eeiS J 


side of window, ad- 
justs instantly the slats 
to any desired angle 
admitting as much or 
as little light and air 
as you wish. The cord 


on the right is to raise 
or lower the blinds. 





Office of B. J. Kulas, President, Otis Steel Co., Union 
Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


HINK of having daylight at your 
command in controlled volume! 
Ventilation, too! 


Noted for their simplicity of opera- | 


tion and mechanical excellence, Victoria 
Venetians are today adding comfort and 
beauty to hundreds of thousands of 
offices, nation wide. Over a period of a 
few short years they cost less than any 
other type of window equipment offer- 
ing little if any, of the advantages of 
these better blinds. 

“Better Daylight” tells how 
why. May we send you a copy? 
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| carelessness 
| sometimes irritate him beyond bounds 
| and “call forth a storm of contemptuous 
| expression that is calculated to make 
| the offender feel cheap.” 





and | 
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you have, to throw your time and your 


| strength and your soul into the service, 


secure that no matter how heartily you 
do this, you have a leader who will sur- 
pass you. 

When Edison has found such service, 
there is no doubt but that he tasks it 
mightily, some say he overtasks it. 
There is a story that once when a prob- 
furiously difficult, Edison 
locked the doors and told his whole 
force they had to stay there till the work 
was done, and they did. 

It has been said of him that he “never 


"hesitated to use men up as freely as a 


Napoleon or a Grant.” 

There must be no thought of hours, 
or rest, or relaxation, till the desired 
result was achieved. The master is not 
unjust, or from his point of view un- 
reasonable. Natural stupidity he is 
patient with, though he gets rid of it 
as soon as possible. But mistakes of 
and shiftless oversight 


Yet everywhere and at all times, in 
these dealings with his men as in all 
else, you feel profoundly Edison’s fun- 
damental humanness, which is as rich 
as Darwin’s. He may make enormous 
demands, but never upon others more 
than upon himself. He is thoroughly 
kindly, sympathetic, democratic, under- 
standing, treats the men as fellows, as 
companions, in short as human beings, 
and what more can be said? 


In a democratic organization 


ONE of his biographers speaks of see- 
ing him sitting on the corner of a table 
chatting and laughing with the office 
boy, in perfect familiarity, and it is this 
democratic spirit that in part accounts 
for the declaration of another biograph- 
er, that “I doubt if there is a man living 
for whom his men would do so much.” 

But a life of invention means deal- 
ing not only with human agents of all 
sorts but with money, which is often 
more difficult, disconcerting, and in- 
calculable. You may discover principles 
without cash, but you can’t make ma- 
chines. From the days of his first child- 
ish attempt to sell newspapers Edison 
has met the money problem and 
handled it with skill, assiduity, and suc- 
cess. He never had any particular train- 
ing in the keeping of books and some 
early experience with professionals in 
that line shook his confidence, so that his 
methods were peculiar and often rather 
personal. But an unshakable probity 
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and a clear head pulled him thr 

It need hardly be said that the desire 
of accumulating money for itself has 
played no part in his career. Also, his 
own Spartan personal habits, his utter 
indifference to luxury of any sort, made 
him careless of money from the point 
of view of personal spending. 


His laboratory required money 


BUT he did need cash for his labora. 
tories and experiments. When you want 
to put on your shelves specimens of 
every chemical, when you want to send 
men all over the world to get you al] 
sorts of materials, you have to pay. As 
success in his inventions brought the 
money rolling in, the inventor saw daily 
greater and greater need of it, and he 
did not hesitate one moment to pay out 
all he had for the sake of accomplishing 
some magnificent longed-for result. In 
the same way heaps of costly materials 
must be thrown away when they repre. 
sented the results of experiment that 
was imperfect or unsuccessful. 

It is this preoccupation with some. 
thing else than the mere money side 
that Henry Ford indicated when he 
said: 

“Edison is the world’s greatest scien- 
tist and perhaps worst business man. 
He knows nothing of business.” 

Like many of Ford’s pronounce. 
ments, this is somewhat exaggerated, 
if not mistaken. Edison surely has the 
making of a magnificent man of bus: 
ness. But business to him is secondary 
to something far more important. 

Yet if the object of Edison’s inven- 
tion is not money, it is unquestionably 


and constantly the practical improve | 


ment of life and of the means of living. 
First, foremost, and always he aims at 
the practical—what will immediately 
conduce to ameliorating and facilitating 
human existence. He argues emphati- 
cally, “What the country needs now is 
the practical skilled engineer, capable 
of doing everything.” 

As we look about on all sides, it is 
impossible to deny the enormous effect 
of this practical work of Edison’s in ac 
complishing just what he wished and 
intended. The advance in daily con 
venience, the speed, the variety, the 
facility of ordinary living, that the 
world owes to Edison, can hardly be 
measured or overestimated. When tt 


comes to a somewhat deeper and | 


broader point of view, there may be 


more question. Mankind is indisputably | 
much better off materially, much better | 


equipped for facing the mechanical 


struggles of life, and it may well b | 
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| MILLIONS OF PEOPLE... 
sng ithat the increase in comfort doce, 'NHOUSANDS OF INDUSTRIES... 


urged that solid spiritual benefit results | 
from this condition. 


not necessarily mean increase in hap- 
piness or increase in virtue. Those who 
declaim against the machine age, the 
yniversal standardization of everything, 
assert that machine-made virtue and 
machine-made happiness are neither 
possible nor desirable, and that all this 
insistence on the practical, on the bene- 
fit of ingenious mechanical devices, 
merely obscures and beclouds the pro- 
founder problems of the spirit. 

Such speculations do not greatly in- 
terest Edison. He sees the laboring 
masses Of mankind in dire need. He 
wants to help them, he tries to help 
them, he does help them, and he is sat- 
jsfied with accomplishing so much, and 
at the same time seeks to accomplish 
vastly more. 

“The poor man with a family is the 
man who has my sympathy and is the 
man for whom I am working,” he says, 
and it is impossible to deny that the | 
saying is true, so far as it goes. | 

When it comes to the larger bearing 
of such effort on economics and politics, | 
Edison leaves the solution of the pro | 
lems to others. He is too much pre- | 
occupied with his own concerns, which 
would assuredly preoccupy any one. It 
is only now and then, and far less than 
his explosive friend, Henry Ford, that 
he makes an excursion into political 
fields, as when he joined Ford in advo- | 
cating “commodity money.” | 








Machinery, the emancipator 





NEVERTHELESS, on the broad ques- 
tion of the machine age he is clear and | 
positive, and will not for a moment 
admit derogation or degradation. The | 
development of machinery, the use of 
machinery, in every practical and pos- | 
sible way, seems to him an immense 
gain, and the world has nothing to do 
but go on and profit by these things 
just so far as they can be pushed and 
managed: 

“I call machinery the greatest of eman- 
cipators. I will go farther and say that 
human slavery will not have been fully 
abolished until every task now ac- 
complished by human hands is turned 
out by some machine, if it can be done 
as well or better by a machine.” 

It is easy to recognize and admit that 
this world, in which we are living, has 
been changed, revolutionized, by me- 
chanical invention. But does such in- 
vention much affect the other world, 
Which still remains important to some 











ILLIONS of people throughout the 
country, at home and at business, 
depend upon equipment lubricated with 
Cities Service petroleum products for 
their light, heat and power. 


Thousands of industrial plants through- 
out the country also depend on equip- 
ment lubricated with Cities Service pe- 
troleum products to drive their huge 
machines and keep the wheels of busi- 
ness moving. 


The Cities Service subsidiaries that sup- 
ply these essential services put Cities 
Service Oils and Greases to severe and 
crucial tests of 24-hour-a-day service. 
The oil must be right at these giant 
power plants. Failure of generating 
equipment due to faulty lubrication 
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might plunge whole cities into darkness 
—might cripple the wheels of industrial 
progress. 


That’s why Cities Service Oils and 
Greases must be good—too much de- 
pends on their performance to tolerate 
anything but the highest quality. 


These tried and proved Cities Service 
industrial oils are available for your 
plant. Also the services of Cities Service 
expert engineers, who will gladly call 
and give you the benefit of their long 
years of practical industrial experience. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 
60 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


Cities Service Radio Concerts, Fridays, 
8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time 


CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL OILS 





QUALITY PROVED WHERE IT SHOULD BE PROVED ——— IN INDUSTRIAL USE 


When writing to Cities Service Or Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Thinking in the 
right material 


Men and managers, in hundreds of 
industries, looking for everything 
that can give their company an ad- 
vantage—in selling or in manufactur- 
ing—will find possibilities that may 
amaze them, if they will study, with 
“manufacturing mind,” every product 
they find in which vulcanized fibre or 
Phenolite (laminated bakelite) is used. 


What they can learn | 


from modern 
trunks: 





ODAY they must be hand- 
somer than ever; must with- 
stand everything that happens to 





trunks; and must hold their good | 
looks. So all the best of them now | 


are covered, on all sides and on all 
edges, with NATIONAL hard vul- 
canized trunk fibre; (identified by 
this label). 


Neither metal, leather, wood 


nor anything else in the world has | 
on wee etbbinetion of ALI, the | °* of the personal need of God, of 


properties that NVF has. Resilient; 


| 


| 


horn-like, tough, light; amazingly | 


strong and rigid for its weight; non- 


splintering. Improves with age. 

We make ten 
eanized fibre—for electrical insulation and 
for mechanical uses; for forming and all 
cutting operations. We also make Phe- 
nolites, (reinforced laminated 
materials) of many special formulae. Di- 
rect NVF representatives in principal 
cities U. S. A. and in Canada and Europe. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE Co. 


WILMINGTON: DELAWARE 


NVF | 


Every advancement, great 
or small, in ANY manu- 
factured product, depends on 


thinking in the 


right 
material 


standard kinds of vul- | 


bakelite 
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of us? For, after all, the sojourn in this 
world, whether it is rendered comfort- 
able or not, does not endure long. 

It cannot be said that Edison does 
not recognize the other world. There 
have been many interviews printed in 
which he discusses spiritual problems, 
though it may be that his inventive 
powers have not here been exercised 
very profitably. The most ingenious 
display of them appears to be in the 
hypothesis of the monoids or entities, 
the vital units which he supposes to 
enter into the total composition of our 
bodies and also of our spiritual person- 
ality. 

The question of our future survival 
he makes turn upon the continued 
aggregation or the disaggregation of 
such entities. 

In all these speculative comments, 
which indeed do not profess to be much 
more than rambling conjecture, one feels 
the working of an intensely active mind 
not widely trained in the history of 
human thought. 

Through all the speculation Edison 
frankly recognizes the possibility, or 
rather the necessity, of God, of a 
Dominating Intelligence, as the only 
possible means of accounting for the 
working of law in the universe. 

So far as God and the idea of God 
may be connected with personal work- 
ing moral habit, it may well be said 
that Edison, like Darwin, embodies and 
illustrates such habit in its highest and 


| most winning perfection. But again, as 


with Darwin, I see no evidence what- 
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that intense, unquenchable, Teaching 
out and yearning that, rightly or Wrong. 
ly, forms the basis of all mysticism, 

The truth is, the essence and the ex. 
planation of such a temperament as 
Edison’s is just living, a constitutional, 
dynamic, enduring, perhaps in large 
part physical, optimism, which makes 
life and the world a continued daily 
splendor. 

How far such an optimism can be 
deliberately maintained and developed 
may be a question, but it would cer. 
tainly be a magnificent thing for some 
of us to develop. In Edison it is mani. 
festly inborn. 


He lives for the future 


HE GETS up every morning with a 
superb sense of life anticipated, and 
sleeps, when he does sleep, with an 
equally superb sense of life accom. 
plished. It was a glorious saying of 
Whistler: 

“The career of an artist always begins 
tomorrow.” 

The saying would have perfectly 
fitted Edison, and indeed he has his 
own words for the same thing: 

“Spilt milk doesn’t interest me. I have 
spilt lots of it, and while I have always 
felt it for a few days, it is quickly for- 
gotten, and I turn again to the future.” 

Or, even more largely and nobly, and 
in a phrase approximating Whistler's: 

“T don’t live with the past. I am liv- 
ing for today and tomorrow.” 

Perhaps there is no better way of 
living for this world and also for an- 
other. 








“Career Men’ Aiding Foreign Trade 


HE “career men” of Uncle Sam, 
scattered throughout the world as 


consuls, vice-consuls and consular 
agents, are proving very efficient com- 
mercial agents according to figures com- 
piled by the State Department. 

As a rule, the activities of these young 
diplomats, for the most part college 
trained, consist, commercially speaking, 
of sending back to this country trade 
letters, trade reports, trade opportuni- 
ties, commercial reports and trade lists. 

During 1929, 52,500 trade letters were 


_ dispatched home from abroad as com- 


pared with 36,620 in 1927, the first year 


of tabulated figures. World Trade Di- 


rectory Reports show a jump for the 
same period from 3,843 to 4,113; com- 
mercial reports from 23,992 to 24,444. 
Trade lists—names of different concerns 
in a given consular area handling the 
same commodity—show a decrease, the 
only one of the foreign trade informa- 
tion series to do so. All of this is an 
indication that American business is 
getting pretty well placed abroad. 
The trade reports as a whole point to 
the conclusion that college-trained for- 
eign service men are proving more ef- 
fective as trade expansionists for the 
country than did the political ap- 
pointees of days gone by.—J. L. C. 
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Railroad Consolidation 
By Leasing 


HAT the idea of railroad 
“consolidation” may signify 
to the public is one thing, and 
what this observation conveys to the 
president of the National Association 


of Owners of Railroad and Public Util- | 


ity Securities is quite another. So far as 
Mr. Harrison is concerned, “no actual 
consolidations have taken place.” 


It is his view that the Congress pro- | 


vided a form of control by lease or stock 
ownership that fell short of consolida- 
tion, but still obtained many of its bene- 
fits. 

Through this plan, more than 51,000 
miles of line, or more than 20 per cent 
of the country’s trackage, he explains, 
has been acquired by stock ownership 
or lease. 

Another 25,000 miles have been 
acquired, he adds, under provisions of 


the Transportation Act that permit one | 


carrier to acquire another instead of 
constructing a new line. 


Few railroads are independent 


AS FOR railroad independence “‘it is 


largely a myth.” To Mr. Harrison’s way | 


of thinking: 

“Only a small proportion of the 
country’s railroad mileage is being oper- 
ated entirely independent of control. A 
large part of the independent mileage 
is made up of short lines. In some in- 
stances, large trunk lines now own or 
control practically all of the major 


toads allocated to them in the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission’s plan. A con- 
solidation proceeding in such instances 
merely would wipe out the framework 


of subsidiary corporations and permit | 


the formation of one new corporation 
in their place. Operations would con- 
tinue as at present, except that much 
duplication of effort would be elimin- 
ated.” 

Whether this matter of acquisition be 
viewed as “consolidation” or as “ab- 
sorption,” progressive alliances and af- 
filiations in the transportation scheme 
have become an established practice. To 
this trend Mr. Harrison has invited 
more than casual notice by his assertion 
that since 1920 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the absorp- 
tion of 77,000 miles of line by other 
tailroads, and that only 54 of the 168 
tailroads in the million-dollar-revenue 
class are “wholly independent.” 
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new book 


for 





open- 
‘minded 


Executives 


—particularly for those who seek better 


service and lower costs 


The new “SF” Sani-Dri was placed on the market a trifle more than a 
year ago... It immediately established a higher, finer standard of wash- 
room drying service, for it was a perfected product with many mechanical 
betterments that made drying easier, speedier and more pleasant. 

The complete story of the drying service rendered by this modern “sr” 
Model — its beneficial effect on the skin—its speedy, more thorough “dry” 
and its many desirable features that every user appreciates—is told in this 
new booklet, “The Airway to Efficiency”... a 
booklet which tells how vou may save 60% to 
90% of your present towel costs—yet provide 
a faster, more efficient drying service. 

The executive who scrutinizes costs and who 
| believes that worth-while economies should be 

effected without sacrificing service or efficiency, 
is invited to write for a copy of this new book. 






















ELECTRICAL DIVISION 
| CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Electrical Division, 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 

North Chicago, Illinois—Please send me a copy of your 
new book, “The Airway to Efficiency.” 


Name 3.0. Cee ee Bs ca ea le 


Street Address__.................. 
g to Cuca 











When writ Go Harpware Founpry Co. please mention Nation’s Business 























THE PATTERN OF COMMERCE 





‘ 


N July 4, the famous little 

city of St. Johnsbury, 

Vt., began its three-day 

celebration of the one- 

hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of the platform scale by 
Thaddeus Fairbanks. 

Prior to Fairbank’s time a crude 
adaptation of the steelyard of the 
Romans had been generally used for 
weighing. Fairbanks improved this ap- 
paratus by building a platform level 
with the ground, and connected to the 
steelyard by a system of underground 
levers. A small weight on the beam 
balanced a load of one or two tons. 
After months of work he completed his 
first weighing machine and set out for 
Washington on horseback in order to file 
his patent. 

He had already taken out patents for 
a cast-iron plow, a refrigerator and a 
cook stove before he determined to im- 
prove the crude method of weighing 


AS SEEN BY 


Raymond Willoughby 


hemp—a commodity commonly raised 
in pioneer agriculture and sold by 
weight. His platform scale, although 
somewhat cumbersome, was in immedi- 
ate demand. The important advance was 
in the fact that the load could be placed 
on a platform, and that the lever link- 
age could have any desired multiplying 
effect. Manufacture of the platform 
scale was begun at St. Johnsbury in 
1830 by the inventor and his two broth- 
ers, Erastus Fairbanks and Joseph P. 
Fairbanks, with a capital investment 
of $4,000. 

Scales for many other uses were de- 
veloped and put on the market. The 
old-fashioned methods of measure and 
count gave way to sale by weight. In- 
deed, there is reason for believing that 
“the use of the track scale effected a 
complete revolution in railway trans- 
portation.” 

Nor is it straining for a point to sug- 
gest that a small scale business grew 





If London, Paris or Timbuktu is on the wire, rest assured your call is 
coming through this special switchboard of the A. T. & T., New York 





into large scale operations because its 
founder believed in honest weight. 
The world put its confirmation on 
that judgment by loading him with 
honors during his lifetime. Weighing and 
weight are taken for granted in our 
times largely because Thaddeus Fair- 
banks felt otherwise about them. 


¢ Resurrecting the Gallery Gods 


WHETHER the ascending gate re- 
ceipts of the big plush-and-gold talkie 
houses are due to the decorations or to 
the dialog is still a moot question. But 
it is apparent that the prosperity of the 
movies is not shared by the troupers 
who look to the road show for a living. 
Perhaps price is the key to the decline of 
the so-called “legitimate” theater. Bring 
back the gallery gods and the future is 
assured, argues the Billboard. 

As seen through its professional eyes, 
“when the road theater was at its peak, 
the gallery, although the cheapest part 
of the house, was carefully reckoned 
with. But when motion pictures came 
in and the gallery gods began to desert 
it, the very foolish policy of boosting 
prices for the second balcony was put 
in effect. Prices continued to go up until 
the increase totaled 400 per cent, or 
from 25 cents to $1, in nearly every 
legitimate house in the country. In- 
creased prices for other parts of the 
house also resulted, but not in propor- 
tion to those levied on the gallery. In- 
deed, if the increase had been propor- 
tionate, orchestra seats would be as high 
as $10 and more.” 

A more picturesque explanation for 
the rise of the movies is offered by 
“Sliding” Billy Watson, old-time bur- 
lesque comedian. Novelty is the chief 
attraction, he thinks, but let him tell 
about it: 

“Why, a guy goes into one of ‘em for 
50 cents, and it's like he was asked 
around to visit his rich relations. It's 
better than his own home. After he’s 
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Bush helps Beech-Nut 





HEN Beech-Nut added coffee to 

their well-known line of food prod- 
ucts they faced new manufacturing and 
distribution problems. How could Beech- 
Nut Coffee be delivered economically to 
the nation’s breakfast tables ? Where were 
the essential pier-side facilities for receiv- 
ing raw Coffees from South America and 
the Far East? 


The solution was found within their own 
experience. Beech-Nut candy and chew- 
ing gum had been manufactured at Bush 
Terminal for many years. So Beech-Nut 
decided to roast and pack their coffee 
also at Bush Terminal, right on New York 
harbor and at the very gates of the 
largest single market in the world, with 
incoming and outgoing freight literally at 
the door. 


This comment from Beech-Nut is interest- 
ing: ‘After eighteen years’ occupancy of 
Bush buildings and use of Bush facilities 
we are convinced that location, service 
and costs could not be bettered.” 


A manufacturer act- 


ually cut his production costs in two when 
he moved to Bush Terminal. Total annual 
costs before, $50,380. Total annual costs after, 
$22,380. 5514% saved! Insurance premiums 
|| cutfrom $4,200 to $180. Power costs were 
|| $5,300, now $3,600. Two foremen’s pay 
$4,600 instead of $13,800 for six foremen. 
Labor receiving raw material reduced from 
$6,000 to $2,000. Cost of trucking from rail- 
road ($9,000) eliminated. Great gains in 
quick deliveries and smooth production. 








Manufacturer 
saved more than 




















BUSH 


serve fresh Coffee 





VACUUM PACKED 


rot Nut 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO: 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y: 


At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, varied 
service provides production economies 
and distribution efficiency. Seven enor- 
mous ocean steamship piers; miles of 
railway sidings; massive warehouses; 
6,000,000 square feet of floor space, cold 
storage; power, steam and heat in any 
quantities. Highest standards in receiving, 
storing and delivering goods and un- 
rivalled facilities on an “industrial apart- 


ment house basis. 


TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. N, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot, and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


When writing 


» Busn Terminat Company please mention Nation’s 





How can Bush help your Business? 
We can't tell you in this advertisement except 
to say that Bush has solved and is solving so 
many diverse problems of production and 
distribution that it's hard to imagine any man- 
ufacturer or distributor serving the metropoli- 
tan area who could not be helped by Bush 
Ask us for fuller details of the main service 
rendered by Bush. Descriptive literature on 
production and distribution will be mailed you 
on request. Specific questions will be answered 
in full by Bush expert service men, thoroughly 
equipped by long experience to help you dis- 
cover just how Bush can help your business. 
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seen the show, he goes down to the 
lounge and sits around awhile and 
maybe lolls back in one of those 
big sofas and picks his teeth. Then 
he takes a wash, maybe, and then 
he goes back upstairs and gets an- 
other load.” 

By Mr. Watson’s itemized catalog 
of roaming curiosity, the movie cus- 
tomer is revealed as ambulatory as 
the much-travelled Tommy At- 
kins— 

Think where ’e’s been! 
Think what ’e’s seen! 
Think of ’is future—an’ 
Gawd save the Queen! 


¢ Saving Business Beginnings 


CRANE & Company, paper makers 
since 1799, are establishing a mu- 
seum at Dalton, Mass., in order to 
trace the history of paper making 
through the preservation of docu- 
ments, engravings, maps, and speci- 
mens of paper and currency. Carl 

C. Curtiss, of the American Histor- 

ical Bureau, New York, has been 
selected to organize the exhibits. 
The displays will be housed in a 
stone building erected in 1846, and now 
surrounded by modern paper mills. This 
building has been restored and adapted 
to its new use by Charles S. Keefe, New 
York architect. 

Whatever the range of the public’s 
expectations, it is safe to assume that 
it will want to see specimens of the first 
bank-note paper which this company 
distinguished with silk filaments—a 
characteristic suggested by the late Sen- 
ator W. Murray Crane, a member of 
the third generation of the house. 

The significance of this museum is, 
of course, much broader than its exposi- 
tion of the art of paper making, inviting 
as that service may be, for in a larger 
sense it attests the existence of a lively 
and effective interest in the beginnings 
of American business. 

This interest comes to view in the 
museum at New Bedford, Mass., devo- 
ted to the whaling industry; in that of 
the American Type Founders Com- 
pany at New York, with its excellent 
library on the history of printing; the 
informative exposition of the art of 
making wires and cables maintained by 
George W. Prentiss & Company at 
Holyoke, Mass.; the Museum of Science 
and Industry founded at Chicago by 
Julius Rosenwald; the Essex Institute 
at Salem, Mass.; the Commercial Mu- 
seum at Philadelphia, and the historical 
museum at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business in Cambridge, Mass. 

No doubt there are many more col- 
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This 50-ton ring is part of a new giant gen- 
erator, to be installed at Spier Falls, N. Y. 


lections that usefully illuminate the 
evolution of our commercial and indus- 
trial practices. The list is long enough 
to indicate that American business is 
old enough to have traditions, and that 
it is willing to spend considerable time 
and money to find out how and when 
and where they began. 


¢ Measuring in Millionths 


TO BE known as “the father of accur- 
acy” is an honor not to be taken lightly, 
as the character of the contract between 
Henry Ford and Carl Johansson, Swed- 
ish gauge maker extraordinary, convinc- 
ingly attests. When Mr. Johansson was 
foreman of the government arsenal in 
Sweden he worked out an idea for 
checking measurements by means of 
metal blocks. That was in_ 1897. 
Today he is characterized as “the only 
man living who has reduced anything 
definitely to millionths of an inch.” 
One set of his blocks now used in the 
Ford plant at Detroit is accurate to less 
than .000001 inch. As explained by Faye 
White of the Ford staff, “with this set 
120,000 combinations—almost any that 
might be required—can be made. The 
holders handle blocks in combinations 
up to 80 inches in length, and 81 blocks 
are available to make the 120,000 dif- 
ferent combinations. In a bar of 80 
inches there are more than 100 joints. 
These gauges are affected by tempera- 
ture, their absolute accuracy being at- 


tained at 68 degrees Fah. 
renheit.” 

The surfaces of the 
blocks are so finely finished 
that they give the appear. 
ance of quicksilver. It costs 
a good deal to bring the 
gauges to a state of per. 
fection, and that’s why 
they are high-priced. 

When Mr. Johansson 
came to the Ford plant he 

' agreed to teach the method 

4 of surfacing to one man, 
and that work is now done 
according to a written 
formula unknown to Mr. 
Ford himself. Twice a day 
the gauges are turned in 
for inspection. Refinishing 
can be done without affect- 
ing their accuracy. 

With all the loose talk 
about higher and higher 
standards of living, there 
is something of a paradox 
in taking measurements of 
which even Mr. Johans- 
son’s precise gauge can 
make little or nothing. 


¢ A New Use for Loudspeakers 


THE idea of using a “public address” 
system to control the operations of a 
steel mill has an aspect of novelty even 
in these piping times of innovation and 
change. At Sharon, Pa., the strip mills 
of the Sharon Steel Hoop Company have 
been equipped with microphones and 
loudspeakers in order that the men on 
the floor may keep the “pulpit” operator 
in constant and immediate contact with 
the work he controls. 

Through the glass sides of his “pulpit” 
—a cage-like structure several feet above 
the floor level—the operator can ob- 
serve the rolling operations, and now 
that sound has supplemented sight, he 
is able at all times to regulate the speed 
of the electrically-driven machinery 
throughout the entire length of the plant. 

As the machinery at the Sharon Mills 
rolls steel strip at a maximum speed of 
2,400 feet a minute, or about 26 to 27 
miles an hour, the importance of control 
is readily apparent. The steel enters the 
mills in units thirty feet long. Fed 
into the whirring rolls, this thirty-foot 
length becomes 1,500 to 1,800 feet of 
strip steel. This tremendous elongation 
with its consequent thinning takes only 
a few seconds. The finished strips flash 
from the rolls white hot and at high 
speed. Then they are cooled by being 
whirled through a maze of serpentine 
convolutions which provide the maxl 
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“| WATER WASTE= 
¥ What it Means 






































) Each year millions of dollars are lost through 
fi merchandise being ruined in damp and wet 
as basements and warehouses. This is water waste. 
ills e@ Enormous losses are sustained in moving mer- 
a chandise from storage places endangered by 
be heavy rains and floods. Water waste also represents 
‘ith the loss in valuable basement store sales space, due to the fact that 
vit” men and women cannot work under damp conditions. 
fe e@ You can help prevent cosily water waste. Insist WATERPROOFED CEMENTS 
a =[>]__ that Medusa Gray Portland Cement—waterproofed , 
eed ona —the cement with the waterproofing “ground in” 
a at the mill—be used in all concrete and mortar 
® 1 work entering into any building in which you are 
A interested. This integral waterproofing produces an 
the interior dry enough to light a match on basement and warehouse walls. It 
has a 20 year record of proved success in stopping water waste. Let us 
: | send you our book entitled “How to Make Good Waterproofed Concrete.” Fon 20 YRARSE 
nly 
*' MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
igh 1002 ENGINEERS BUILDING i, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ing Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement {Plain and Waterproofed}; Medusa Waterproofing {Powder or Paste}; Medusa 
ine White Portland Cement {Plain and Waterproofed}; Medusa Portland Cement Paint and Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement. 
"7 When writing to Mepusa Porttanp Cement CoMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 
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ERE’S a book that will help you with 

your record-keeping problems. Con- 
tains wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping 
forms completely filled in, illustrating 
uses. For office or factory—business or 
profession—it shows you simplest and 
most efficient methods of accounting now 
being used by 300,000 leading firms. Book 
sent FREE when requested on business 
stationery. No obligation! 

JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6080 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y 
Merely Fill in Coupon and 140-page Book 
Will be Sent you FREE 


Name 





Business. 
City 





State 
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Ever Offered! ] 1* 


The Stamp with a Memory! 
Durable - Efficient - Lightweight 
Convenient - Attractive 






Records time, date and other data on 
office and factory correspondence, forms and other routine records, 
Protects profits. Speeds up work in process. Assures permanent 
records. Dust-proof nickel-plated case protects accurate clock, 
Lasts a lifetime. Priced at only $17.50 each. 


Pin Coupon and Check to Letterhead—then Mail 
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mum of movement in a small floor space. 

A long-range view of industry that 
can be brought to such an immediate 
focus of usefulness, as this “pulpit” con- 
trol, creates its own electrical emphasis 
on the productive partnership of science 
and management. 


¢ High-Pressure Transportation 


CURSE or blessing to the railroads, the 

commuter figures largely in their ac- 
commodations, if not always in their 
calculations. Of the 780,000,000 rev- 
enue passengers transported last year, 
448,000,000 were commuters, by re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These figures indicate in the 
round the problem of providing mass 
transportation at peak pericds—a prob- 
lem shared in degree by every large 
city, but most acute in New York. In 
the Borough of Manhattan alone, the 
Suburban Transit Engineering Board 
finds, the number of suburban passen- 
gers has increased by 23,000 a day above 
the yearly daily averages two years 
ago. 

What this gain means in raising the 
pressure on schedules, operating staffs, 
and terminal facilities is suggested in 
| the totals for the territory tributary to 

New York—318,000 commuters daily 
| from New Jersey; 95,400 from West- 
chester County, and 167,000 from Long 
Island. The highest tide recorded in an 
hour at Grand Central was 29,000; at 





the Pennsylvania Station, 28,300; at 
Hudson Terminal, 28,100; and at Jersey 
City, City Terminal, 26,700. 


The peak hour at Grand Central 
begins at 8:10, and by 9:09 a.m. 51 per 
cent of the entire day’s inbound traffic 
arrives. At the Pennsylvania, the peak 
runs from 7:50 to 8:49 a.m., in which 
time 40 per cent of the day’s total is 
brought in. 





Where periodic densities of popula- 
tion are the rule, as in New York, rail- 
roading becomes a matter of space 
rather than distance—a sort of Einstein- 
ian idea of train time and human di- 
mension. “Room for one more” on 


| occasion must seem more a satisfaction 
of the spirit than of the flesh. 





¢ Another Problem for Santa 


NOTHING could be more American 
than our urban skylines, and in that 
realization regret may temper interest 
in the report that chimneys are passing 
if not completely passé. Unsightly they 
may be, as some esthetes contend, yet 
they do give a sense of human habita- 
tion to the fenestrated cliffs of masonry 
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in which life and work are domiciled jp 
great cities. 

New-style chimneys, we hear, are 59 
much in disguise and so chary of smok. 
ing that not even their own architects 
can point them out to wondering strap. 
gers. There is something Macbethian in 
the thought of phantom chimneys, chim. 
neys of the mind, chimneys as unseen 
as the underground boilers they so jn. 
visibly serve. 

The smokestack of the New York Life 
Building at Madison Square, New York, 
for example, is concealed with the gilded 
spire that tops this 34-story structure. 
Good fuel and proper stoking keep 
down the smoke. Little goes out the 
chimney, although 35 to 50 tons of coal 
are burned every day in winter. It 
doesn’t make much sense to say that 
this 617-foot chimney ends in a lantern, 
but that’s the way it stands, believe it 
or not. 

Life is a bit less real for knowing that 
a lantern is not what it seems. Carried 
into the domestic field, the idea sig- 
nifies troublesome complications at the 
Christmas season. Looked on as civic 
progress it has its points. Possibly the 
commercial importunities to “watch our 
smoke” will become as rare as the dumb 
solicitation of the cigar-store Indian. 

But wouldn’t the old-time chimney 
sweep relish a job so high and hand- 
some? Unhappily, there’s no one now to 
praise his art. Their bones and brooms 
are dust these many years. 

And gone with them is their famous 
advocate. Chimneys, too, it seems are 
becoming as obsolescent as the customs 
and manners of which Charles Lamb 
wrote with such appealing gusto. He 
knew soot when it was really soot. 


¢ Seeing through Glass 


THE gentleman who remarked that art 
is long, but the time of customers is 
short probably intended no irreverence 
to Mr. Longfellow’s famous judgment. 
The distinction of the later appraisal is 
in its shrewd approach to the spirit of 
merchandise display. More detailed is 
the discussion of store fronts and store 


windows contributed by Frederick Kies-’ 


ler in his work, “Contemporary Art 
Applied to the Store and its Display,” 
published by Brentano’s, New York. For 
it is after the potential customer has 
been halted that the display window 
must earn its space. “It has a duty to 
talk. To demonstrate. To explain. In 
short, to sell.” 

The accent and emphasis in display 
which halt the passerby and draw him 
to a nearer observation are only the 
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beginnings of the job of selling. These 
functions are elemental in the window's 
progress from service as “dead storage 
to an active loudspeaker that cries its 


wares,” no less effectively if by dumb | 


show. 

As Mr. Kiesler views it, “the evolu- 
tion of the show window is due to one 
fact: speed.” For this reason, he says, 
“the show window is a modern method 
of communication” and, of course, “the 
special manner in which the display 


manager communicates his message re- 


yeals the measure of his art.” 


By way of enlarging this thought, Mr. | 
Kiesler writes, “the show window is the | 


most direct method of all methods by 
which the store owner can bring into 
contact passerby and merchandise. Sell- 
ing through glass is becoming more and 
more important.” 

Where art is expected, it is economical 
to be wise, the reader is warned, for the 
author makes it clear that all is not 
art merely because it is moderne. The 
horrible examples are revealed with as 
much care as the good, the beautiful and 
the true. Certainly it is easy to agree 
with him that the eye is quicker than 
the ear—that the eye is the decisive 
evaluator, the sovereign counselor to 
the purse. 

Nor is it the least of our national 
progress toward the esthetics of com- 
merce that the old-time “window dres- 
ser” has advanced to recognition as 
“display manager.” 


¢ Bubbles Find a Use 


MAN’S life is only a bubble, said the 
poet and let it go at that. More prac- 
tical-minded, perhaps, the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has 
turned to bubble films for the solution 
of a problem affecting aviators. 

The Navy Department wanted to 
know how much twisting the wing beam 
of an airplane can stand without break- 
ing. The Laboratory proceeded on the 
basis of a discovery made by a German 
physicist. He had experimented with 
beams of different shapes. No matter 
what the cross section, whether it was 
Square, triangular, oval, or what not, 
he found that if holes were made in a 
metal plate, corresponding exactly to 
the various cross-section areas of the 
beams, bubbles could be blown over the 
apertures, and the volumes of the air 
they held would be a direct measure of 
the twist resistance of the solid beams. 
By comparison of these bubble vol- 
umes, the laboratory worked out the 
twist resistance of each type of beam 
submitted by the Navy Department. 
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with one typewriter, saves us 


*3900 a year just in our billing 
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. ITTO greatly improved our order system. Immediately we 

eliminated four distinct operations; saved the salaries of 
an order-checker, two typists, an order-tracer, and half a boy’s 
time — $3500 just in labor. Errors and returned goods due to 
illegible and wrong addresses are no more.* 

“Pm surprised that so wide-awake an outfit as yours didn’t 
discover Ditto long ago. Better look into it.” 

v v v 
OOD idea; look into it. Big savings are easy through ap- 
plying Ditto to system work; where whole sets of forms 
are used, frequently varying in size and weight — from original 
order to shipping tags. 

For billing work, factory orders, purchase orders, card ree- 
ords, payroll methods, and the like, Ditto is the up-to-the- 
minute, ideal method; because Ditto makes clear copies direct 
from any original typing, writing, or drawing —no stencil, type, 
or carbon. 

Important cuts in overhead inevitably result. 

Clip the coupon to your letter head and mail it—for our book- 
let “Cutting Costs with Copies.” It tells how Ditto fits smoothly 
into your present system, speeds up routine, cuts overhead. 


*Typical of many hundreds of amazing testimonial letters in our file. You may examine them if you desire. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 


Duplicating and Billing Equipment 


2252 W. Harrison Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Ditto Incorporated, 2252 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


Please send your booklet, “Cutting Costs with Copies.” 
Name___ satediagiiemeal 


Address_ 
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even your RADIO 
'S DAILY 


DEMONSTRATING 


SHAKEPROOF 
PERFORMANCE 


ONIGHT, when you listen 
this simple question: Why is 


it that such a complicated 
electrical device is able to 





Type 12 : : . 
Internal perform so faithfully? 


If you care to look inside the 
cabinet you will find the an- 
swer instantly. Under each nut, 
screw and rivet you will prob- 
ably see a Shakeproof Lock 
Washer or Shakeproof Lock- 
ing Terminal. Practically all 
leading Radio Manufacturers 
will use nothing else, because 
they have found by exhaustive 
tests that only Shakeproof can 
protect their products from the 
damaging action of vibration. 


= 


Type 11 
External 


The twisted steel teeth of the 
Shakeproof Lock Washer bite 
into both the nut and work 

Ty surface. This forms a double 

ype 15 

Countersunk iock that can be released by 
applied pressure only. Due to 
their exclusive design, Shake- 
proof Lock Washers cannot 
tangle and they are spread 


So 2 


any 


proof, too. 
Type 20 - 
Locking Be sure to test Shakeproof in 
Termmals your own shop—then you will | 
really know why this new 
vs pa: locking method can definitely 
1,604,122 improve the performance of 
—— any product. Send for free 
i. samples today! 
Fereign patents. 


SHAKEPROOF 


ai) Lock Washer Company — 


{Division of Illinois Tool Works} 
2537 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


- 4 
“Its the Twisted Teeth that Lock” 









When writing please mention Nation’s Business 








to your radio, ask yourself | 


_ goods delivered before 6 P. M. if possi- 


two.” 
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A Shopper Talks 
Shop 


WAS getting a facial in the Beauty 
Parlor of a San Francisco department 

store. The operator used a delightful 
cleansing cream. “I tried to get some- 
thing like that downstairs,” I com- 
mented, “and the girl at the counter 
recommended one much too heavy for 
my skin. A waste of $2.50,” I added 
bitterly. 

“Yes, I know. We invited the girls 
selling cosmetics to come up once a week 
after hours to our demonstration classes 
so they could sell creams and lotions in- 
telligently. But—can you beat it?—not 
one of them cared enough to come. As a 
result some of the best preparations have 
been taken away from them and given 
to us only. And the repeat sales went up 
100%. You’d think they’d want to know 
how to help a customer get what she 
needs. It pays.” 

Which recalled to me the disgust and 
disappointment of a young trained nurse 
who had spent several hard-to-be-spared 





dollars on a face lotion. “It’s much too 
strong for my skin,” she despaired, “and | 
only makes it blotchier. Why haven't 
those women any sense of responsibility | 
about their trade? If one of them came to 


| me for a burn, I wouldn’t prescribe a 
| mustard-plaster. I know my business— 


why shouldn’t they know theirs?” 
* 


ABOUT three o’clock one Saturday af- 
ternoon I arrived in a small Western 
town to take possession of a housekeep- 
ing apartment. I hastened to the tele- 
phone and called a market that had been 
recommended. I stated that I wished to 
open an account for the period of my | 
stay in town and should like an order of 





ble. 
“Sorry, Madam. Our delivery left at 
two.” 
“But I have just arrived in town, and | 
tomorrow being Sunday—perhaps you | 


| could send it special—?” 


| 
“Sorry, Madam. Our delivery left at | 


“Then I shall have to try else- 
where—?” 

“Sorry, Madam. Our delivery—”’ 

I rang a rival concern and explained 
| my need. “Our delivery left at two,” a 
| pleasant voice answered, “but in such a | 
case, and if the order is large enough to | 
warrant, we'll be glad to send it out 





, special. Initial orders are apt to be 





LEGIBLE 
CARBON COPIES 


AT ONE TYPING 


WENTY clean, legible carbon 
copies at one typing may sound 
like a miracle. But there is nothing 
miraculous about it when the paper 


used is Dexstar Manifold No. 5 —the 


thinnest business writing paper made. 


Dexstar Manifold No. 5 is revolutioniz- 
ing duplicating work for business 
houses and professional people 
throughout the country. OF highest 
grade rag content, it is as sturdy as 


many papers twice its weight. 


And Dexstar Manifold No. 5 is only 
one of a long line of fine thin business 
papers in 4 variety of weights—all the 
result of nearly a century of paper 
making — all of such quality they may 
be written on with pen and ink. 

Write for information and samples o 


the various grades and colors. 


DEXSTAR 


MANIFOLD 


C. H. DEXTER x SONS, INC. 


Department A-2 
WINDSOR LOCKS CONNECTICUT 


Paper makers since 1835. 
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beginning: “Flour, sugar potatoes—” 
The goods arrived promptly. And so 
did my considerable check at the be- 


large,” she encouraged. “‘It is,” I agreed, | 


YOUR DIRTY 


ginning of each of six months arrive | 
promptly at the office of the store with 
courtesy and “gumption.” 


¢ 


THE old gentleman who called was so 
charming and so convinced that, though 
he didn’t sell me a membership, I’m sure 
he will next time. And he’ll be back. 

He was so advanced in years—more 
than 75—and so courteous and cultured 
that I was curious. 

“Oh—” he enlightened me with a 
twinkle, “I retired a few years ago with 
a small income, but I found I could use 
more, and I felt terribly old and dull 
sitting at home reading magazines. I 
like this. I like being with people. And 
it’s on my own time. I can stop before 
I’m tired.” 

“But—you surely don’t keep it up the 
year round?” 

“No, ma’am! I’ve got a ranch out in 
Montana. I drive out in the old Ford in 
June to see how much money I’ve lost 
on the ranch—then drive back in Sep- 
tember to make it up selling member- 
ships.” 


o 


SPEAKING of obsolesence! I’ve grown 
accustomed to the Book of the Month, 
the shoes of the month, and to the crime 
of wearing a “Twilight” stocking if the 
color for June is “Romance.” But now 
—here comes the Cake of the Month! 
What with the uplifters monopolizing 
all the “weeks,’”’ and the advertisers 
pouncing on the “months,” let the poor 
public look even to its moments. 


¢ 


LINDSAY’S Influence in the Colleges! 

In a university town I looked up 
from my frosted chocolate into a vividly 
printed placard announcing: 


COMPANIONATE SWEETS 
70 cents a pound box. 


You are entitled to a box for 70 cents with 
a dollar purchase of other————candy. 
Companionate Sweets is on sale all the time 
but is never sold alone. 


¢ 


CAUGHT in the long, sluggish line of 
an official reception one hears many a 
fragmentary conversation. For example 
—“Oh, Mrs. Worthington—how nice to 
See you again—I’ve been abroad prac- 
tically all winter—is your husband with 
you?” “My husband? Oh, my dear, | 
no. Why, he does absolutely nothing but 
sit in the bank and merge!” 

EpDNA Rove | 





DUS | 


ih gon observes no rules of etiquette. It 
contaminates your produdt. It cripples 
your machinery. It spreads germs among your 
employees, your school children. It spoils 
Stocks of material before you can turn them into 
merchandise. Dust is your most ruthless com- 
petitor. It is in your store, your plant, your 
school, your building, defeating your purposes. 
Thousands of business men, educators, archi- 
tects and engineers have revolted against dust; 
have excluded it through the use of modern 
air filters. 

There is no limitation to the use of modern 
air filters. A food manufaéturer uses them to 
prevent bacterial contamination of his produés. 
A Store uses them to reduce upkeep costs, stock 
spoilage and to provide clean healthful air for 





In Every City Air Filters Protect Stocks, Stores, Plants, 
Products, Machinery, Customers, Employees 


employees and customers. In every city in the 
most progressive businesses, industries and pub- 
lic or semi-public buildings air filters are pro- 
viding clean, dust-free, germ-free air. Modern 
air filters are applicable to your business, your 
interests. They are necessary to modern manu- 
facturing and living conditions. AMERICAN 
AIR FILTER COMPANY, Incorporated, Central 
Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


. r 
Free Literature | 
Send for bulletins on the 
application of air filters \ 
to your uses. Mail the 
| 
! 
! 
| 
I 
| 


coupon today. Noob- | especially interested 
ligation. 
. Name 
Street —- 
2, Se ne 


American Air Filter Company, Incorporated, 
154 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Please send literature describing the appli- 
cations of modern air filters. 





. State 


AMERICAN 


AIR 


-FrLRERS 


COMBINING THE PRODUCTS FOR- 
MERLY MANUFACTURED UNDER THE 
FOLLOWING TRADE MARKS: 


Reed Air 


TRADE ane 


Silters stn 
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Use in which 


t writing to AMERICAN Arr Fitter Company, Incorroratep please mention Nation's Business 
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let 


MILWAUKEE HOISTS 
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WHEREVER 
Milwaukee Hoists are install- 


ed, they immediately effect faster with a Milwaukee Hoist? 
important material-moving { This new lifting unit is adapta- 
savings, by eliminating costly ble to the material-moving 
inefficient man-power methods. requirements of any plant. It 
costs very little . . . is easily 
installed . .. can move anything 
anywhere you need it... quickly 
.--dependably ... economically. 
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Why pay a dozen men for work 


that one man can do better and 


< f 


High speed operation; low upkeep; 
compact and accessible; single and 
variable speed control; full roller 
bearing equipped — these are a few 
Milwaukee Hoist features that mean 
PROFITABLE PERFORMANCE. 
Let Milwaukee Hoists remove 
expensive man-power handling 
of materials from your plant — 
write for complete information. 


MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 
Division of Harnischfeger Corp. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








LOW HEADROOM CRANES 3 TO 30 TONS 
STANDARD CRANES TO 50 TONS 


When writing to Mitwavuxkee Erecrric Crane & Hoist Corp. please mention Nation’s Business 
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EDITOR’S SPECS 


To THE EDITOR OF NATION’sS BuSINEss: 

There is a lot being said regarding chain 
stores, mail order houses and bank mergers, 
They have their advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

They may be good for us now, but what 
about the future? We are not so sure about 
that. 

Our government is on record as against 
monopoly. 

It is against the federal law for two or 
more merchants to agree to sell any product 
at one and the same price but two or more 
capitalists can form a corporation and 
through it, start operating 10,000 retail 
stores. 

They can open two or more of those 
stores in my town; they can all sell at one 
and the same price or they can each have 
different prices. 

If they find a home-owned store with a 
good footing, a good trade, well located, 
making a little money, they may open a 
store by the side of it, cut prices and offer 
inducements: such as will eventually de- 
| stroy the home-owned store. When this is 
accomplished, the chain is in a good posi- 
tion to make money, having no competition. 
The chains are growing stronger and when 
a home-owned store goes out, no other 
home person is fool enough to open one to 
take its place. 

There is no need to say that a chain of 
16,000 stores operating under one head can 
not crush all individually owned stores— 
no need to say they can’t do it, they have 
done it and are doing it every day. They 
are making it impossible for a one man 
store to exist—after they decide to put him 
out. 

Such unfair practices and methods should 
| not be permitted by the government. We 

all know that when competition is de- 
stroyed, the consumer and the producer 
will suffer. 

It is not right that a combination of 
| capital and brains should be permitted to 
destroy the thousands of small merchants 
and small banks. 








Hamp WILLIAMS 
Hamp Williams Hardware Co., 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


| ¢ Banks Weak 


| TO THE EpItoR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 

| Is there gang-way in your columns for a 

| cotton farmer's slant at our once sacred 
banking system, now so sadly discomfited, 
and as irreverently discussed in “As the 
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pusiness World Wags” in July issue of | 
NaTion’s BUSINESS? 

Certainly the failure of more than 5,000 
hanks, in the most prosperous and wealthi- 
est country in the world, within so short 
a period of time, and embracing both acute 
depression and intense business activity, 
would in any other country long since have 
raised serious doubts as to both the intelli- 
gence and efficiency of the bankers and the 
eonomic soundness of the laws under | 
which they are operating. | 

It is indeed encouraging to find from your 
columns that it has actually begun at last 
to jar the complacency of the banking 
fraternity itself! 

Give the consumers and farmers of 
America sound banks throughout, and we 
can work out our own financial problems 
even without the subsidies upon which so 
many of our industrialists still believe they 
must be fed. No other agriculturist in the 
world has such a handicap of unsound 
banking as the one with which the Ameri- 
can farmer has been cursed. It is his great- 
est economic inequality. This is real sub- 
stance, the tariff is mostly camouflage and 
shadow; farm relief a grandiloquent ges- 
ture. 

We are a proud, self-reliant people, too 
easily flattered, easy going, and not always 
careful to analyse in what and how we 
fail, especially when the halo of bunk is as 
thick as that surrounding the heads of our 
financial gods. 

FRANCIS G. TRACY 
Carlsbad, N. M. 


¢ Chain and Papers 


To THE EDITOR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 

In your July issue the article, “My 
Town’s Stores Need Merchants,” by W. 
0. Saunders, Elizabeth, N. C. interested me 
very much. 

If W. O. Saunders gets two more news- 
papers in his town and his business split 
up he will realize the situation of the in- 
dependent merchants. 

Through the overflow of chain stores 
throughout the country, the newspapers 





have benefited by the increased advertis- 
ing. 

There has been considerable agitation 
about the independent store’s poor manage- 
ment of his business, but not so much has 
been said about the poor business judgment 
being used by the new chains. 

L. J. STEIN 
Michigan City, Indiana 


¢ Business Women 


To THE Epitor oF NATION’s BUSINESS: 

I was particularly interested in the article 
by Catherine McNelis, “Where Men Need 
Women’s Help in Business” and also the 
article following it by William Boyd Craig. 
When it is realized that such an enormous 
number of women are in responsible posi- 
tions in business at the present time it can 
be readily seen that articles of this sort are 
most interesting and encouraging to those 
of us who have to do both a man’s job and 
a woman’s job in the world today. 

Being a business woman, I say, “Let us 
have more of these articles.” 

Brycia G. WILLIAMS 
The Secretarial Service Office, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


| 
| 
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BullD FoR NOW 


but with an eye 
on the Future 


AUSERMAN Movable Steel Partitions 

satisfy every present need. Modern in design 

and attractive in appearance, they create busi- 
ness settings of character and distinction. 


But their greatest advantage is the way they 
provide for future contingencies. Instantly adjust- 
able to changing demands, durable, strong, safe, 
they continue to effect economies long after 
plaster walls have been crumpled to dust and 
thrown away, long after wooden partitions have 
become splinters or have burned to embers. 





Hauserman Partitions are Permanent Assets. 


New buildings equipped with Hauserman Partitions or old ones after immovable 
walls are replaced with these modern movable partitions, are rendered attractive 
and modern for many long years to come. 


A phone call, letter, or wire to any of the branches below will bring a representa- 
tive quickly—wholly without obligation, of course. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 
6886 Grant Avenue ° ° ° 
Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these 
Convenient Factory Branches 
Buffalo Boston Detroit 
Washington, D.C. New York 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Hartford 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Newark 
Chicago 


Send for 


this valuable 


FREE BOOK | 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 





“Office Planning Studies“ is a 
collection of architects’ draw- 
ings suggesting efficient lay- 
outs for units of various sizes. 


Send for your copy TODAY! 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio | 





Hauserman Partitions are quickly, easily installed without inter- 
fering with business routine. There's no dirt, fuss, or confusion. 





Send me “Office Planning Studies” | 


— sipbicstiiigladpaleaNacia iad | MOVABLE STEEL 
ote PARTITIONS 


When writing to Tue E. F. Hauserman Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Georgia Power Company 186 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Company, The 189 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The 77 
Graff, George B., Co. 156 
Grinnell Company, Inc 103 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 201 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 14! 
Hammermill Paper Company lj 
Harnischfeger Corporation, 

Milwaukee Electric Crane Div. 224 


Hauserman, E. F., Company, The 225 
Holophane Company 55 
Hornblower & Weeks 200 
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Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 32 
Industrial Dallas, Inc. 131 
International Business Machines Corp. 8 
International Correspondence Schools 90 
International Harvester Co. of America 121 
International Mercantile Marine Co. 172 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company 191 
Irving Trust Company 6 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 168 


Joslin, A. D., Manufacturing Co. 220 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 113 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co. 193 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 81-82 
LaSalle Extension University 158 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 1 
Louden Machinery Co., The 171 
Louisville Drying Machinery Co., Inc. 155 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 89 
Medusa Portland Cement Company 219 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 74 
Moore, John C., Corp. 220 
Morrison Geo., Company 208 
Morse Chain Company 153 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 206 
Mutual Casualty Insurance 95 


Natl. Assn. of Flat Rolled Steel Mfrs. 117 
17 


National Blank Book Company 8 
National Cash Register Company, The 161 
National City Company, The 198 
National Lamp Works of Gen. Elec. Co. 71 
National Power Show 194 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 214 
Newton Steel Co., The 151 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation lil 
Oakland Motor Car Company 73 
Ohrstrom, G. L., & Co., Ine. 203 
Otis & Co. 5 200 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 139 
Package Machinery Company 123 
Peelle Company, The 167 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 93 
Phoenix Mutual Life Imsurance Co. 207 
Pneuniatic Scale Corporation, Ltd. 67 
Portland Cement Association 228 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 115 
Pressed Steel Tank Company 190 
Rastetter, Louis, & Sons Co. 220 
Reading Iron Company 105 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 

59, 110-111, 146-147 
Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Company 4th Cov. 
Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co. : 


Robertson, H. H., Company 120 
Scott, 0. M., & Sons Co. 156 
Shakeproof Lock Washer Company 222 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co., The 193 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company 209 
Special Production Machines, Inc 69 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. 83 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company 144 
Teletype Corporation 129 
Thew Shovel Co., The 125 
Thompson, J. Walter, Company 227 
Todd Company, The 85 
Truscon Steel Company 57 
Truscon Steél*Co., Pressed Steel Div. 116 
Typewriter Div., Remington Rand 49 


United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 157 


United Founders Corporation 199 
United States Lines 187 
Vacuum Oil Company 4 
Wagner Electric Corporation 138 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 169 
Weston, Byron, Company 188 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 143 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 104 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 133 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co 177 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., The 163 








THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject 
of advertising 


One Target-—One 
Method For Both 


ODERN- merchandising de. 
mands sales and advertising 
aimed at the same target, with 


the same amount of pull on the bow. | 
string and the same unerring accuracy 


of marksmanship. 


There can be but one objective for” 
both, namely, desired volume and satis. © 


factory profit. 


The advertising manager to-day, ex. | 
pert though he may be in the prepara. | 
tion of layout, copy, the purchase of art © 
work, the arrangement of type and the | 
other mechanics of printed salesman | 
ship, is a misfit and a failure if he is 7 
without the merchandising sense and” 
knowledge that keeps him in step with | 


the sales organization. 


The sales manager to-day who still 7 
looks upon selling as a game of wits with | 
the buyer, who judges the effectiveness ” 
of his program by the number of calls 7 
made by his men, who still looks upon” 
the advertising budget as a steal from” 
his appropriation for sales expense and © 


who does not appreciate and know how 
to use the printed word with the spoken 
word is also out of step. 

The sales program of to-day must be 
based upon certain fundamental knowl- 


edge of product, of market, of buying 7 
habits and sales appeals. In this pre & 
gram provision must be made both for | 
adequate personal effort and for ade 
quate advertising. Both must be based 
upon the same fundamental knowledge © 
and both must be aimed at the same | 


target. 


The sales manager must know how to" 
convey the sales message to the prospect 
effectively through his salesmen by word | 
of mouth. The advertising manager must” 
know how to transmit that same sales) 
message with equal effectiveness through? 


the medium of type and illustration. 
Personal sales work and advertising 
cannot be divorced in thought or appli- 
cation. There can be no misunderstand 
ing, misapplication or undervaluation of 
either if a satisfactory sales job is e 

pected. 
W. W. FRENCH 

Director of Publicity 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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